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when you were captain of your 

own financial destiny. What you 
earned was your own. You took it in, 
and it belonged to you. At the end of 
your year you counted it up, cried fret- 
fully and started fresh. But that was 
back yonder, before the world set out to 
prove that having a blowout in a ring of 
steel means riding home on a flat. To- 
day the whole thing is changed. 

Today, when checking up time comes, 
you take your stack of chips and sort 
them out this way,—one for me, two for 
Uncle, one for me, three for Uncle, one 
for me, four for Uncle, until Uncle’s 
pile resembles the make-ready for a 
mass attack, and yours something to be 
taken an hour before meals. And Uncle 
is waiting right there to see that his 
stack is checked off right, that nothing 
goes to the kitty, and that if anybody 
tips the darky who’s been toting in the 
liquid reminiscences, the tip isn’t taken 
off his pile. 

Yesteryear, if you made a slip here 
and there in your records, if you de- 
preciated a bad debt or charged off ob- 
solescence on two or three of your chil- 
dren, it made no difference to any one 
but you. It was your money, and you 
were responsible for the handling of it 
to nobody but yourself and your Missus, 
—if it happens that. you have that kind 
of a Missus. Today, my land, but that is 
not the case at all. 

Today, when you go figuring up and 
are putting down little sums all over the 
backs of envelopes, there’s a big, ugly 


Te was a time back yonder 





bird with a face made of hand-pounded 
bricks and a voice like a truckload of re- 
enforcing rods standing right there 
watching every three, four and five that 
——— ape 
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you put down, and now and then asking 
you what the devil you have done with 
the income from your fiduciary. 

And you don’t know, and can’t tell. 
You lisp and you stutter, but you just 
naturally don’t know. As a matter of 
fact, previous to along in 1913 you didn’t 
even know you had a fiduciary. You 
had a good business and a fair to mid- 
dling home, and Laura and the kids and 
a car and a so-so social position and a 
reputation for probity and, according to 
one doctor, an appendix, but you hadn’t, 
to your knowledge, a fiduciary. You 
didn’t, to tell the truth, know positively 
what it was. So far as your own direct 
personal information went, it could have 
been a writ served by the constable or 
part of a magneto or something to take 
out of a bottle. 

It was just possible that there may at 
some time have been a fiduciary in your 
family, owned perhaps by your grand- 
father, who was a seafaring man and 
had been to China; or there may have 
been one in your father’s time that got 
itself hurt in the cellar door and had 
to be shot; but there was nothing you 
yourself owned that could possibly be 
one, unless maybe perhaps the crick in 
your back that you had always teased 
yourself into believing was just a touch 










“If you didn’t use him he 
was wasted” 


of liver. And you 
didn’t know about a 
tax-free covenant 


either, nor whether an 
amortization came from 
Algeria or grew from 
seed, like a turnip. De- 
pletion and amortization might have been, 
for all you knew, names of sleeping cars 
on the Fort Smith express. And, if a 
friend had met you and asked the sim- 
plest question about liquidated dividends, 
you’d have said that it was pretty soon 
after lunch, but you would go with him 








so’s not to start him on the road to be- 
ing a solo drinker. 

That was just about where you stood 
in financial knowledge. Not only where 


you stood, but where I stood and where 
everybody else stood. You and all the 
rest of us were just naturally financially 
illiterate. You thought you knew and we 
thought we knew, and then along came 
legalizing 


an amendment authorizing, 





the membership committee was on vaca- 
tion. It was an acid test. You made 
four thousand, or else you didn’t. The 
establishment of the thing was as fixed 


“Now and then asking you what the devil you have done with the income 
from your fiduciary” 


and building the gibbet for the execution 
of an income tax. That day all your 
proud intelligence and all my proud in- 
telligence and all of everybody’s proud 
intelligence simply blew up. Before 
that, you read the financial news right 
out in plain sight on the street car, let 
the chips fly where they may; after that, 
you hardly dared to change a quarter, 
on account of a chance there might be a 
catch in it somewhere. 

Do you remember how you declared 
in favor of “the fairest kind of tax there 
is,” and expressed yourself as all wrought 
up with enthusiasm for paying your 
share? Perhaps you even recall how, just 
in an offhand sort of way, you let it 
slip out here and there that you were in- 
cluded, Not that everybody didn’t know 
you made at least four thousand dollars 
a’ year,—your general style of living 
showed that easily enough. But the limit 
seemed definitely to put you among the 
elect. You already were a Mason and a 
Knight of Pythias, and ate fairly regu- 
larly at the Noon-Day Club, but this tax- 
line division of the sheep and the goats 
was a government affair, and nobody 
could intimate that you slipped in when 


and certain as where Sirius is or how 
much is a quart. 

Rather quietly you knew, and may even 
have mentioned now and then, that a lot 
of folks who wore silk shirts and one 
or two who rode about in yellow cars with 
go-to-hell tops and so much nickel plated 
ware on the windshield that they looked 
like a bathroom, were going to be 
smoked out and fall into the outer dark- 
ness. The newspaper had let it out that 
there were just seven thousand men in 
your district among those selected as 
more able than the others to pay the ex- 
pense of law and order. Seven thousand, 
—six thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine and you, set separate and apart for 
glorious plucking. My, my, you thought, 
perhaps aloud, it seems impossible that 
out of all of these well housed, well 
dressed people, out of the hundreds whose 
names are in the society columns, out of 
everybody, — counting everything, the 
whole works,—there are just seven thou- 
sand that really and rightly belong. And 
you were there, justly, proudly, gener- 
ously among those present. 

After a while, remember how the 
blanks came along? There might, of 
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course, be some people here and there 
who would not exactly and precisely know 
that you were chosen. So, offhand and 
now and then, when the talk ran in that 
direction, you dropped an inquiry or two 
as to just what was meant by such and 
such a clause, and thought that very 
probably you would have to go to your 
counsel to get each class and kind of your 
income sorted out. You meant to be ab- 
solutely square, but it looked just then 
that you were going to be pretty hard 
hit, and you couldn’t help but feel that 
the burden fell a trifle heavy on you as 
compared to the soft swats taken at 
much richer people. The honest-to-good- 
ness truth was that the whole thing was 
pretty simple, and fifteen minutes after 
getting the questionnaire you knew with- 
in seven cents of what you would be 
stuck for. 

But that first blank was just about as 
welcome as having a rusty nail in your 
foot. The questions, perhaps well mean- 
ing enough, were nevertheless raw and 
personal. And it asked them in an ugly 
way,—not polite, bromidic questions like 
“what time is it?” or “do you like soft 
collars?” but ornery and low-down ques- 
tions such as: 

How much have you? 

Whereabouts and on what night did 
you get it? 

Locate, bound and describe your vic- 
tims. 

Where is the money now, and why? 

Of how many children do you assert 
parentage at two hundred dollars each? 

What government bonds do you own 
for purposes other than tax evasion? 

If we take all of your income, how 
much will you have left? Not that we 
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give a dern, but just as a matter of 
curiosity. 

Assuming that you are assessed the 
loss of all of your teeth but two, which 
two would you prefer keeping? In an- 
swering, remember that you are on oath 
and that the law forbids the teeth left 
you being so located that they will meet. 

Oh, my dear, that’s not half. There 
are more questions than ever you saw 
before on a single sheet of paper, made 
up into “work sheets” to be retained, 
“figgerin’” sheets, sheets to be sent back 
with the accursed figures transferred to 
Line twenty-seven, Block thirteen, and 
from there retransferred to Township 
twelve, Range nineteen West, and tell if 
you do or do not trill your three’s like a 
treetoad when putting in a telephone 
call, 

Yet there is record of a man who re- 
plied to every question on the sheet,— 
filled in every single blank space. Some 
of the things asked about he didn’t have, 
and there were a few like “debentures” 
he didn’t even know the meaning of; 
but, just to be sure of being right, he 
went out and bought some of every dif- 
ferent kind of security, and a partner- 
ship right and a trustee fund, and enough 
other things to fill up a Studebaker 
wagon. He even gave some money to 
his wife so she could report in the joint 
income space, and between them they 
adopted an orphan in order to get ex- 
emption on account of it. That plan, 
however, played out because little Davy, 
Jr., hadn’t been vaccinated, which made 
him a contingent liability under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ruling. So he 
could only use him as a deduction for 
improvements to personal property not 


covered by special tax bills,—to be en- 
tered on Line twenty-three. 

You, of course, did not go into any 
such involved and painstaking patriotism. 
You just put down the amount the boss 
paid you, and whatever odds and ends 
your conscience wouldn’t let you forget, 
and subtracted the family, and there you 
were. Remember how you checked off 
your two hundred dollar offspring, and 
wondered for a minute or two about 
counting in your brother-in-law Charlie’s 
boy, Jack, who was always over at your 
house and could just about as reasonably 
be taken off by you as by his own folks, 
—if they’d had to make a report, which 
they hadn’t,—so that if you didn’t use 
him, he was wasted? You also thought, 
just for a fleeting few seconds, about 
Hector, who was almost human if it 
weren't for barking nights, and of 
Horace, the furnace, and of Lucille, the 
motor car. But you didn’t put them in. 
You put in just what it said, and played 
it honest and square, because you are 


that kind, and also because you knew that: 


the government wouldn’t stand for any- 
thing like your personal property tax re- 
turn, which you always filled out with 
two hundred dollars’ worth of furniture 
and fifty dollars in the bank,—no dia- 
monds, farming implements, printing 
presses, organs or other musical instru- 
ments. 

Well, well, all that was six or seven 
years ago, and as time has gone on, 
you’ve gotten used to it. There isn’t 
any thrill any more, and the business of 
registering pride hasn’t the old appeal. 
As a matter of fact, there is no longer 
any class to it. They killed all of that 
when they lowered the exemption bars. 


tax system that is so dern intimate it follows you home and crawis into bed with you” 
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And there’s no longer any mystery to it, 
The man who cuts your grass out home 
has enough fiduciaries to fill a bureay 
drawer, and knows the best kinds, and 
likes to come up and lean on the porch 
railing and talk about them. A fiduciary 
is no more a stranger to him than the 
spark plugs on the lawn mower. He 
speaks of them as he would of a friend, 
and intimates that in case of need he 
knows some he could borrow money from, 
Everybody knows about them, and about 
debentures and personal services that are 
paid at the source and, here lately, it’s 
got so a tax-free covenant is no more 
intriguing than canned tomatoes or the 
way downtown. 

Lately it’s been just paying and hoping 
and waiting for the time that you could 
vote against somebody. Which is what 
you probably did. You didn’t know just 
what or whom, but you were out to take 
some kind of a swat at whatever was re- 
sponsible for the letter you got the other 
day saying you lied in 1917 and to please 
send in $82.17, being the amount of your 
falsification, less one cent credit on ac- 
count that you made a mistake in Line 
eighteen. A fine kind of a government, 
you say, which calls you a crook when 
it’s one way and allows you made a mis- 
take if it happens to help you out a 
little. 

You bet you were going to vote against 
them or him or it or whatever. You 
would have liked to have voted early and 
often and in blocks of five; and you 
would, too, if they hadn’t watched the 
count and also if and providing you 
could have found out which crowd to 
vote for and which against. You are still 

(Continued on page 701.) 
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> ‘Pes Leg Green, who’s slick at figures, 
i, _Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ™ 


set in rst ad wheat was goin’ higher’n a cat’s 


‘went to hell an’ gone, Peg said 
he'd be danged ef he see how it 
come about.. 
on Fish River for around forty 
~~ years I’ve noticed that she don’t 

rampaége all.the time but after 
.every freshet comes right back 


is that, “sf your bait j is all adhe an’ you don’t break up your 
tackle, you can pull out a considerable sight of fish in low 
water jes’ the same an’ maybe better’n when she’s high.’”’ 


”* said Old Dad 


was awful 
‘livin’ 


‘Peg,’ says I, 


into her banks; an ’ another 








HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

[t is common to speak of the prevailing 
dullness as unprecedented in the history 
of the trade, something altogether un- 
known and unheard of before this re- 
markable and epoch making period which, 
of course, threatens the very existence of 
the industry. 

If there were no printed records to re- 
fer to, these exaggerated statements might 
be accepted as measurably true, but 
when, upon a dispassionate examination 
of the old files, it is found that such visi- 
tations are periodical and that the sturdy 
old industry has survived hundreds of 
them and lived to rejoice in happiness 
and more profitable times, one is less in- 
clined to take them as more than natural 
phenomena inseparable from normal 
business life, which extends over a series 
of years, and fatal only to fly-by-night 
concerns which can only exist in the sun- 
shine of continued and unintermittent 
good times, concerns which lay by no re- 
serves in prosperity whereby to with- 
stand the evil days which are sure to 
come, 

Here, for instance, is an extract from 

ditorial which appeared in The North- 
western Miller of September 5, 1906, 
fourteen years ago. It carried three il- 
lustrations, one showing the trade, a bag 


of flour, totally collapsed on a motionless 
barrel, another a flour buyer driving away 
the salesmen buzzing about him as flies, 


and the third, a miller, in nightcap and 
gown, gazing out the window through a 
Spyglass into blackest night, while over 
his bed hangs, framed, the motto “It is 
always darkest just before dawn.” 

This is the text: 

“Lhe flour trade is suffering from an 
attack of indigestion, an ailment usually 
uncomfortable but transient, accompanied 
by the not infrequent symptom of loss of 
appetite. Many millers, diagnosing the 
case through smoked glasses, have deter- 
mined that the trade has lost a leg, an in- 
disposition much more permanent and 
persistent. Still others have felt the 


feeble pulse and decided that the patient 
has had its head entirely removed, an 
even more mournful condition and one 
from which complete recovery is rare. 





“The diagnosticians are quite wrong. 
The flour trade and the milling business 
have lost no important part of their re- 
spective anatomies. Both are entirely 
whole, and whatever ailment they may 
now possess is one to which both are le- 
gitimately heir and which is prone to at- 
tack them at intervals just as spring fev- 
er assails the human animals in the first 
warm days of April. There is no occa- 
sion to summon specialists into consulta- 
tion, nor yet to prepare the meats against 
the time when the neighbors shall drop in 
to celebrate the wake. The feeble pulse 
portends nothing more than does a sense 
of fullness in a man when he has ‘eaten 
overmuch or a feeling of emptiness when 
he has long abstained. 

“It is held that general business pros- 
perity moves in cycles; that a period of 
great prosperity is inevitably followed by 
one of depression. Whether or not this 
is true is not especially material, for the 
varying duration of the periods is so un- 
certain that it serves to destroy any use- 
fulness there may be in the whole theory. 
It profits nothing to say that a man, be- 
ing well a long time, will therefore be 
sick, if the reasoning does not also dis- 
close the duration of the health or sick- 
ness. 

“Perhaps the flour trade moves in 
cycles as does the general business of the 
country; if it is true that it does, the 
movement reverses the general business 
prosperity, for the flour trade, oddly 
enough, seems always to be at its best 
when other lines are stagnant. In any 
case, the cycles of prosperity and dull- 
ness in flour are rudely broken by many 
conditions that are without effect on other 
lines, some of them local and some of 
The condition of the 
the railroads, mining, 


them worldwide. 
nation’s finances, 
and the coal and cotton trade have small 
appreciable effect on milling. Milling 
makes its own path and is not amenable 
to the same conditions that make for or 
against general prosperity. The many 
conditions affecting it are so strong that 
they put the cycle theory, as well as the 
phases of the moon, the position of the 
constellations, and the sayings of sooth- 
sayers in a bad way.” 


TEXTBOOK FLOUR MILLING 

The Northwestern Miller is constantly 
receiving requests for information as to 
suitable textbooks on the subject of flour 
milling as practiced in America. The 
information desired ranges all the way 
from descriptions of the several varie- 
ties of wheat, and of the conditions un- 
der which they are grown, to cake recipes 
for bakers. 

Unfortunately, there is no satisfactory 
textbook which deals with American flour 
milling, nor is such a work likely to be 
compiled until the milling industry fol- 
lows the lead of the bakers in establish- 
ing an industrial school for both in- 
struction and research. The country’s 
milling problems are extraordinarily 
diverse, varying greatly according to both 
time and place. Methods of milling 
which are eminently successful during 
one year, or in a particular locality, may 
be wholly inapplicable the next year, or 
somewhere else. The past decade has 
seen great changes, particularly in the 
relation of chemistry to flour milling, and 
thus a book which is not of recent pub- 
lication has relatively little practical 
value. 

There is, of course, much doubt, par- 
ticularly among the older millers, as to 
the real usefulness of most of what can 
be learned either from books or in a 
milling school. Actual experience has 
so long been the chief and almost the 
only guide that those who have received 
all their training therefrom are inclined 
to be skeptical about books and school- 
teachers. The answer to this is simply 
that the theoretical method has never 
been attempted at all in America, where- 
as in England, where it has long been 
used, it has had considerable success. 

It is practically impossible for one 
man to write a really comprehensive text- 
book of flour milling. If the work is to 
be done adequately, and otherwise it is 
not worth doing at all, it must be based 
on a range of knowledge and experience 
so wide that no one individual could pos- 
sibly hope to master it all. For example, 
there is probably not a single authority 
on the mechanics of flour milling, which 
involves the immensely complicated and 
highly technical subject of mill and ele- 
vator machinery, who would be compe- 
tent to prepare a treatise on milling 
chemistry; neither the millwright nor the 
chemist knows much, as a rule, about the 
buying of wheat or the marketing of 
flour. The preparation and disposition 
of millfeed constitute a distinct and very 
important branch of the subject, and 
there is much in the baker’s business that 
the miller ought to know. Furthermore, 
the man who has gained his experience 
in the milling of hard spring wheat is in 
a poor position to give useful informa- 
tion to the soft winter wheat miller; the 
authority of the Middle West becomes 
little more than a pupil on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is safe to prophesy that some day 
there will be a real textbook of American 
flour milling, because the demand for one 
is such that, sooner or later, it will neces- 
sarily be met. Such a book, however, will 
never teach experts in any department 
how to do their work. Its main value 
will be in giving the specialists in each 
branch a real insight into what the other 
branches are doing. The chemist will 
learn more than he now knows about mill- 
ing machinery, the flour salesman will 
find out enough about the chemistry of 
wheat and flour so that he will under- 
stand more clearly what he is selling, 
and so on all along the line. Above all, 
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the beginner, whether in the office or the 
operative end of the business, will be able 
to get a comprehensive view of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The preparation of such a textbook, 
based on the co-operative work of many 
specialists, is one of the most useful 
things which a milling school would be 
able to accomplish. It would, in a gen- 
eral way, summarize the course of train- 
ing which every student at the school 
would go through in preparation for ad- 
vanced work in some special branch. It 
would outline the business, the science 
and the art of flour milling, and it would 
reflect, not the prejudices and limitations 
of an individual, but the breadth of an 
institution established and maintained 
for the benefit of the industry as a whole. 

Until a milling textbook can be pre- 
pared on such a basis as this, with ex- 
perts and specialists co-operating to 
cover the field fairly and thoroughly, it 
does not seem at all likely that America 
will produce any book on the subject 
which will be of wide and real practical 
value. A poor textbook is much worse 
than none at all; if the trade really wants 
one which will be of service, it will first 
have to provide means whereby the work 
can be properly carried out. A _pri- 
vately managed school of milling, after 
the English pattern, is practically out of 
the question for America, in view of the 
diversity of the milling problems to be 
solved. The day will almost certainly 
come, however, when the American Mill- 
ing Institute will be a definitely estab- 
lished reality; and one of its first and 
most important functions will be to sup- 
ply the lack of a real textbook for the 
milling industry. 


A CHANCE FOR REAL SERVICE 

Recent market developments have 
been such as to afford the new associa- 
tion of feed distributors a chance to 
show the entire trade how efficiently it 
can do the most important work of which 
any such organization is capable, in pro- 
tecting the honor and good name of the 
trade it represents. Not a day now 
passes without bringing in reports of 
refusals by dealers to accept cars of 
feed; in a single day last week, accord- 
ing to information received by The 
Northwestern Miller, one hundred cars 
of feed were refused by buyers at At- 
lanta, Georgia, alone. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the whole trade, all the way from 
the farmer to the retail grocer and small 
feed dealer, has been more or less de- 
moralized by several years of advancing 
or else artificially stabilized prices. Un- 
til last summer the likelihood of heavy 
loss through sharp market declines was 
relatively slight, partly because war- 
time conditions kept prices advancing, 
and partly because the elaborate ma- 
chinery of the Food Administration and 
the Grain Corporation was available to 
furnish protection, 

The inevitable result was the encour- 
agement of irresponsibility in buying and 
carelessness in selling. The buyer felt, 
and in general quite rightly, that he was 
gambling on a sure thing; if flour or 
feed went up he pocketed the profits, and 
if it went down, as was unlikely, he was 
protected against 
need for mill products of all sorts, and 
the guaranties established by the gov- 
ernment. The seller felt safe in dealing 
with almost any kind of a buyer, and 
contract repudiation was almost elimi- 
nated, not at all by its inherent dishon- 
esty, but by its obvious stupidity as a 
matter of business policy. 
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In the past four months all this has 
changed. There is no longer any form 
of official protection for either buyer or 
seller, and wheat prices have: gone down 
more than forty per cent from the May 
high point, carrying flour and feed along 
with them. This drop in prices has been 
irregular, affording absolutely no way of 
knowing when the bottom would be 
reached, and thus all buying has depend- 
ed simply on individual judgment. 

As is true in any form of brokerage 
or distributing business, the feed trade 
includes all kinds of members. Many of 
them have as high standards of business 
ethics as can be found anywhere in the 
country, and their financial status is such 
that, if they guess wrong, they can meet 
their losses without disaster to themselves 
or their trade connections. Others, un- 
fortunately, are not of this type. They 
ride high on every wave of advancing 
prices, but a fluctuating or falling mar- 
ket puts them out of business, and then 
follow the reports of cars refused, at- 
tempts at contract cancellation, and 
bankruptcies in which the assets are not 
sufficient to pay five cents on the dollar. 

To some extent, of course, the millers 
and larger jobbers are themselves re- 
sponsible for this state of things. They 
have encouraged the purely speculative 
feed dealer by selling to him freely dur- 
ing the period of stabilized and rising 
prices, and they cannot be altogether sur- 
prised if he is sometimes unpleasant to 
deal with on a falling market. 

On the other hand, the feed trade can- 
not possibly afford to let itself be dis- 
credited by the actions of its least repu- 
table and responsible members. Most of 
these are proof against judgment; finan- 
cially they have had everything to gain 
and literally nothing to lose, and often 
it is far more profitable for the seller 
to accept notes of worse than doubtful 
value, or even to cancel its contracts en- 
tirely, than to resort to the courts in the 
hope of extracting real money from deal- 
ers who have none to pay. 

In such a situation the feed distribu- 
tors’ association can, if it will, perform 
a most valuable service to its own trade, 
and likewise to the milling industry, by 
instituting a vigorous round-up of the 
irresponsibles. A feed dealer is likely 
to think twice before trying to crawl out 
of his obligations if he knows that his 
own trade association will promptly ad- 
vertise the fact that he has shown him- 
self unsafe to do business with. All such 
trade police work is best done from 
within. Any efforts that the millers may 
make, individually or collectively, to put 
irresponsible feed dealers out of busi- 
ness will have far less effect than a simi- 
lar campaign by the representatives of 
the feed men themselves. 

The future course of the market for 
wheat and its products is so uncertain 
that trouble of this kind may be confi- 
dently prophesied for at least the next 
few months. The “shorts” will suffer if 
prices advance, the “longs” if they de- 
cline; both of them will have difficulties 
if the market continues to fluctuate as it 
has been doing for two months past. As 
in so many cases, the problem affects 
_ more than a single branch of the trade 
as a whole, and it affords an excellent 
chance for co-operative effort, but the 
most important part of the work can and 
should be done by the representatives of 
the men whose business reputations are 
most seriously and directly influenced 
by the prevalence of feed contract re- 
pudiation and rejection of shipments. 
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RAILROAD STORAGE RATES 

The Northwestern Miller has recently 
received a communication from a south- 
eastern milling company, inclosing a copy 
of a long letter addressed by the mill to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
protest against the very high rates of 
storage still maintained by the Commis- 
sion despite the fact that the conditions 
on which they were based no longer exist. 
The letter refers to the protection for- 
merly given by the Food Administration, 
“which could, and would, compel a buyer 
to move food, and particularly flour, 
without any delay, hence no great amount 
of rejections or cancellations were 
made.” It also points out that, in the 
days of the Food Administration, “the 
buyer was eager to get what he pur- 
chased, as he was restricted as to quan- 
tity; but it is different now, and mer- 
chants will resort to unfair tactics be- 
cause they realize that the shipper cannot 
allow the merchandise to remain in rail- 
road stations under the present excessive 
storage charges.” 

As a specific illustration, the mill cites 
a shipment of flour made by it on June 
16, 1920, which the buyer refused to ac- 
cept. The mill was unable to resell the 
flour until September 23, when it found 
that the railroad’s charges for storage 
of fifty barrels of flour for approximate- 
ly three months amounted to $254.40, or 
rather more than thirty-five per cent of 
the total value of the shipment, estimated 
at $715, including freight. 

It is unquestionably true that the stor- 
age rates fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are exceedingly high, 
and it is also true that the shipper of 
flour no longer enjoys the protection 
against contract repudiation and refusal 
to accept delivery which formerly exist- 
ed, not only because of the activities of 
the Food Administration, but still more 
because any important change in flour 
prices was bound to be upward. It does 
not follow, however, that conditions have 
so changed as to justify the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in revising its 
storage rates downward, and any step 
in this direction should be made only 
with the greatest caution. 

Railroad storage rates are not made 
for the purpose of protecting millers or 
other shippers against irresponsible buy- 
ers. The mill which sells its flour on a 
falling or rapidly fluctuating market is 
supposed to know exactly what it is do- 
ing. When flour prices are stable or ad- 
vancing, any buyer seems _ reasonably 
good. He may be doing business en- 
tirely on borrowed capital, but as long as 
prices go up, he will be able to meet 
his obligations without difficulty. The 
strain comes when he has to face a loss. 
If a mill elects to do business with flour 
buyers of unsound or uncertain financial 
stability, it must be prepared to take the 
consequences, and it cannot expect the 
railroads, or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to come to its rescue by 
warehousing its flour for it. 

The justification for abnormally high 
storage rates is to be found in the perils 
of railroad congestion from which the 
country is as yet by no means free. 
There was a time when shippers made 
free use of box cars as ambulatory stor- 
age warehouses, with the natural result 
that thousands of cars urgently needed 
to move commodities were tied up in 
freight yards. This state of things was 
largely remedied by sharp increases in 
demurrage rates. 

The same logic applies, though with 
somewhat less force, to the use of rail- 


road warehouses. -The amount of space 
available for storage at railroad termi- 
nals and ‘stations is necessarily limited, 
and goods left there for any length of 
time create the danger, if not the actual 
fact, of congestion. In the past few 
years there have been scores of tempo- 
rary embargoes laid on rail shipments 
because the roads were unable to handle 
any more freight at their terminals. 
Such embargoes, while affording a meas- 
ure of relief for the time being, do little 
permanent good, and only serve to make 
conditions worse later on. The only ef- 
fective remedy is to clear out the ware- 
houses, and experience has shown that 
this can be done only by making storage 
there the most expensive kind of luxury. 

High storage and demurrage charges 
made by railroads at the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are not 
in any sense based on the value of the 
service rendered, nor should they be so 
regarded. Substantially, they are in the 
nature of a fine imposed on the shipper 
for allowing his goods to incumber the 
nation’s transportation facilities. At 
most points the storage charges are so 
graduated as to give a reasonable time 
for disposing of freight; at New York, 
for instance, after two days of free stor- 
age, there is a charge of one cent per 
hundred pounds for the first four periods 
of five days each, two cents for the next 
four five-day periods, and four cents for 
each succeeding five-day period. Thus, 
while it would cost only three dollars to 
leave fifty barrels of flour in storage for 
two weeks, it would cost twenty-eight 
dollars, or over nine times as much, to 
leave it there for two months, 

The milling company’s letter to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
plains that “under the uniform storage 
tariff of August 30, 1920, the railroads 
in any state can charge as much as 
twenty per cent per month, or just twice 
as much as the maximum charges which 
caused pawn broking to be declared ille- 
gal.” The parallel does not hold good, 
however, because the pawn _ broker’s 
charges were supposed to be based on 
the value of services rendered, whereas 
the railroad neither wants to act as a 
warehousing agency nor is it supposed to 
do so any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 


THE FARMERS’ MARKETING PLANS 

The meeting held last week in Chicago, 
at which representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation discussed the 
problem of marketing grain with mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
others prominent in the grain trade, must 
have been something of an eye-opener 
for the farmers’ delegates. From the 
questions they asked, and many of the 
remarks attributed to them in the news- 
paper reports, it is perfectly clear that 
most of them had not the slightest notion 
of what is involved in disposing of an 
immense wheat crop. The explanation 
of the facts, as presented by Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Gates and others, must have shown 
them the futility of attempting to get 
rid of the existing system of grain han- 
dling in order to attempt the establish- 
ment of one of their own. 

The most valuable feature of the con- 
ference unquestionably lies in the fact 
that farmers and the grain men have got 
together for the express purpose of try- 
ing to solve their joint problems. Both 
sides seem to have maintained a reason- 
ably open-minded attitude, with the re- 
sult that the meeting was largely an ex- 
position by the grain men of the condi- 
tions which make their services necessary. 
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There can be no question that the 
present machinery for marketing grain js 
susceptible of improvement, particularly 
from the farmer’s standpoint. Just now, 
moreover, the farmer has, or thinks he 
has, a special grievance as the result of 
the drop in wheat prices, which, as 4 
rule, he attributes to the malign influence 
of the boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce. The scarcity of freight cars, 
which for considerable periods of time 
in the past year has put a heavy pre- 
mium on wheat actually at terminals as 
compared with wheat still in the coun- 
try and not surely deliverable within 4 
specified time, has likewise added to the 
farmer’s sense of being wronged, He 
feels that some one has been getting his 
money, and his first idea is the poplar 
one of eliminating the middleman, 

Already, however, he is beginning to 
learn that such elimination is quite out 
of the question, and that, even if it 
could somehow be brought about, it would 
in the long run hurt him more than any 
one else. The nation’s wheat cannot he 
marketed on the same basis as its ¢al)- 
bages and turnips. The production of « 
dozen states must be sent in this direc- 
tion or that, according to the require- 
ments of all forty-eight; one to two 
hundred million bushels of it must be 
shipped abroad, either as raw material or 
as flour and, finally, provision must be 
made for taking care of imports of for- 
eign wheat, which, as recent weeks have 
shown, are capable of playing an im- 
portant part in the domestic market. 


An undertaking of this kind, involving 
annually sums of money running well 
into the billions of dollars, demands ex- 
tensive and elaborate machinery, directed 
by men of ability and experience, if it is 
not to result in disaster. As things now 
stand, the grain trade makes it possible 
for the farmer in a state which produces 
an enormous surplus of wheat over and 
above its requirements to get just as 
good a price for his grain as is com- 
manded by the farmer in a region where 
wheat is scarce. Once let this machinery 
be broken down, and the result will be 
analogous to what has happened in Rus- 
sia, where the farmers in the grain provy- 
inces have great quantities of wheat they 
cannot sell at any price, while in other 
districts the people are starving to death 
for want of bread. 


That there have been abuses in the 


grain business goes without saying. Often 
the way has been opened for speculation 
in which the farmer and the consumer 
alike have been robbed for the benefit 
of the market gambler. The worst of 
these evils, however, have already een 
curbed, and the exchanges are doing 


everything in their power to prevent the 
misuse of their facilities. 


The farmers’ representatives recently 
adopted a programme involving all sorts 
of difficult and dangerous experiments. 
One, the much advertised “wheat strike,’ 
has already come to nothing, and it is 


altogether probable that the co-operative 
marketing scheme, in so far as it seeks 


to eliminate the grain trade, will have 4 
similar fate. One thing, however, has 
been done: the farmers and the grain 


men have come together with more @p- 
parent friendliness than ever before. 
The past few months have been notable 
for the alliances formed by associations 
representing different elements in the 
great industry which provides the people 
with bread, and the conference in Chi- 
cago last week may prove to be the be- 
ginning of the most important and bene- 
ficial co-operative effort yet made. 
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The feature of the week has been the 
sudden and very extensive drop in wheat 
prices, most of which took place on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, and which amounted to 
about 35¢ per bu for both cash wheat and 
the December and March options. On 
Tuesday, Nov. 9, the December future 
closed at an average price of about $1.73, 
and No. 2 grades of cash wheat were only 
, trifle higher. An average quotation at 
the week end was about $1.94, this, in 
turn, representing a drop of some 10@ 
12e from a few days earlier. 

As a natural result, flour prices came 
down sharply, spring patents in particu- 
lar showing a heavy loss. Quotations 
meant relatively little, as they represent- 
ed a very wide range, and most of them 
were asking rather than selling prices, 
but the week’s decline for patents av- 
eraged not far from $1 bbl. Clears like- 
wise dropped sharply, but feed remained 
approximately steady, and in some cases 
quot tions reported were higher. 

There was little business reported on 
the decline, buyers holding off in evi- 
dent uncertainty as to whether or not 


wheat had reached the bottom. Even 
Canadian flour was practically unsalable, 
—_ — as its price, even with the 
advantage of exchange, offered no fur- 
ther indacomenh to buyers in comparison 
with that of northwestern springs. There 
was some purchasing of small lots of 
flour here and there, often with an eager- 
ness for prompt shipment which indicat- 
ed that stocks in buyers’ hands were get- 
ting dangerously low. 


The successive declines have inevitably 


fiade a good deal of trouble for millers 
by reason of requests for contract can- 
cellation on the part of buyers who find 
themselves face to face with heavy losses. 


This applies to both flour and feed sold 
at prices higher than those now ruling. 
Until wheat prices show some sign of 
stability, it is likely that most millers 
will be less anxious to secure new busi- 
ness than to get the old orders shipped 
and paid for. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
WD conosaass $10.20 $10.15 $10.20 
N b ccavseas 11.20 10.95 10.75 
Nov. 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Oct 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Mist. 2 ciavarer 12.90 12.45 12.10 
BNE. E cia esscis 13.55 12.80 12.60 
BUS 2 ivciseens 14.30 13.40 13.35 
PURO 1 snsvxkeei 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15° ....... 16.20 15.05 13.85 
sd endar year high point. 
Che following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 


clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

th ETRE $8.15 $8.15 $8.40 
Ot. B ceasseues 9.00 8.60 8.80 
Bet. t cvaceenee 9.00 8.85 9.10 
WOt, 1 wcscvecses 10.30 10.00 10.05 
wept. 2 sesocear 10.35 10.25 9.65 
MOR. 1 wiccandss 11.30 10.86 9.80 
* ov it TT 11.25 10.85 10.50 
wane 10? . ccace 11.55 11,15 10.80 


endar year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 9 
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was $37.60 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the- 
month quotations: 


eee BD cceseese GOEee ME 2 cccccecee $57.75 
i SPP ererier 40.00 April 1 ........ 54.40 
ee Meee re 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 
AUB. 1 cccrccee 49.00 Feb, 1 ........ 47.30 
SOI 2 cceccace 66.06: JOM: 1 osscsccs 47.25 
TUBS LT vccvooss 68.20 Dec. 2 wcscsees 43.00 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 


valley: Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
od wis ecin ces 55 58 33 
Get, BO scccvvcese 58 59 40 
eee 52 59 41 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
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: | TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 
RLLCCAEC LEEDS OLDE DEERE 2 DAE EE AEA CARRE EEE 
(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov, 10.) 
NasHvitte.—Demand for flour less ac- 
tive. Break in prices has caused more 


hesitancy on part of buyers. Millfeed in 


fair demand and unchanged. 

PuitaperpniA.—Flour dull and lower, 
in sympathy with decline in wheat. De- 
mand for millfeed only moderate, but 
offerings light. Market for bran firmer. 

New Yorx.—Market conditions un- 
changed. Prices somewhat lower on 
wheat break, but buyers not interested. 
Kansas _ straights held at $10@10.25, 
spring patents $9.50@10, jute. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market weak and de- 
clining, in sympathy with wheat. De- 
mand very dull, with quotations more or 
less nominal. Some inquiries for clear, 
but high grade flour neglected. Millfeed 
quiet but firm. Offerings light. 


Boston.—Market weak for flour, with 
prices 50@75c lower than Friday. Buy- 
ers holding off, expecting market to rule 
still lower. Some Canadian patents sold 
at $10, in bulk. Millfeed firmly held, 
with slightly better demand, Corn and 
oats products steady. 





Bartimore.—Flour demoralized in its 
effort to find bottom. Purchases show 
loss five minutes after being made. All 
prices lower and nominal. Tide appar- 
ently can only be turned by getting rid 
of cash wheat premium and giving Ar- 
gentine crop a black eye. City mills will 
reduce flour 50c tomorrow morning. 

Kansas Crry.—Mills report no change 
in the lack of activity on the part of 
flour buyers. When sales are made, buy- 
ers request mills to do everything pos- 
sible to expedite movement of flour, in- 
dicating that stocks are being allowed to 
reach a dangerously low mark. Flour 
quotations are materially under those of 
last week. Millfeed unchanged. 

Cotumsus.—Flour business extremely 
dull. Buyers have no confidence in pres- 
ent market, and will make no purchases, 
even though concessions are made in cur- 
rent quotations. Trade generally well 
supplied, and stocks on hand fairly lib- 
eral. Buyers will purchase no more flour 
until market conditions show some signs 
of stability. Feed in fair demand. 

Totepo.—On the break in the wheat 


market today to new low levels, flour is 
being offered at the lowest prices of the 
crop. The range is very wide, $9.25@ 
10.25 for standard patents, jute, basis 
Toledo rate points, with better grades 
30@50c more. A very good northwestern 
country mill brand was offered here to- 
day at $9.75, jute. The situation is some- 
what unpleasant, as it leaves many buy- 
ers with flour under contract materially 
above present prices, even where they 
have been averaging up on purchases on 
the stocks in the market. Buyers are 
now talking of the possibility of flour 
going to $8. 

Cuicaco.—Flour values have declined 
on nearly all grades, and from most sec- 
tions at least $1 bbl, within the past four 
days, in sympathy with wheat. Seldom 
has there been a time when there has been 
such a wide range of values on both flour 
and feed quotations. Southwestern 95 
per cent patents have sold here within 
the past two days in a mild way at $9.40 
@9.60, jute. Same grades from spring 
wheat territory are obtainable at $9.30 
@9.50, jute. Canadian flour has not 
shown as great a decline as have grades 
from the Northwest. Local representa- 
tives of Canadian mills claim they could 
quote today 95 per cent grades at $9.20 
@9.60, jute, Chicago. Buying here con- 


tinues narrow, as buyers feel that fur- 
ther declines are more than probable. 
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MitwavuKkee, Wis., Nov. 8.—There has 
been a better feeling in all markets for 
feed the past week, prices being ad- 
vanced, owing to the limited output, but 
buying confined mostly to mixed cars. 
Stocks are fairly liberal, but not being 
pressed for sale. The trade generally has 
a moderate amount of high priced feed 
on hand, and jobbers do not look for 
much improvement until these stocks are 
used up. Most mills are fairly well sold 
ahead, and are not offering freely for 
later delivery. Jobbers are willing to 
discount the market in order to place 
feed that they are forced to give direc- 
tions on. The mild weather has been a 
great factor in the market. 

Northwestern mills are offering spar- 
ingly, most of them disposing of their 
output in mixed cars. Some have some 
high priced feed sold that they find dif- 
ficulty in obtaining directions for. Coun- 
try mills have not been offering much, 
but are beginning to find a demand at 
home and near-by points. Middlings 
continue to sell at a discount under bran. 
Jobbers believe that as soon as the mills 
operate more freely, there will be plenty 
of feed offered. 

Demand from the central states is 
slow, the buying being mainly in mixed 
cars. Most large buyers are out of the 
market, having considerable feed com- 
ing at high prices. The sharp decline in 
grains has affected millfeed prices to 
some extent. Near-by mills are supply- 
ing the trade for immediate use. Pros- 
pects are for improved demand as soon 
as the weather becomes colder. Oat feed 
slow, with offers quite free, but mixers 
are out of the market. 

Southwestern markets firmer. Offer- 
ings rather limited, and jobbers are hold- 
ing for higher prices. Some better de- 
mand from the East for later delivery, 
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but bids lower than mills cared to sell 
at. Most mills are able to dispose of 
their feed locally. A little better call 
from the South. Production continues 
light, and there are no accumulations. 
Hominy feed steadier, but oat feed dull, 
with considerable being stored. Weather 
conditions a factor. Jobbers are look- 
ing for the trade to buy freely before 
the close of navigation, and considerable 
feed is expected to move east from the 
Southwest. 

Rye middlings are offered at $1 ton 
under standard middlings. Heavy feeds 
are not selling as well as light feed, but 
jobbers look for them to be at a premium 
before long. Western jobbers report 
light demand, and in some cases are stor- 
ing, believing that values will be higher. 

. N. Witson. 
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The ethviine ti table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


ov. 8 Nov. 9 


N 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ...334,370 335,045 440,615 346,895 
Bt, PMR] occccee 9,845 15,235 15,435 7,685 
Duluth-Superior 8,040 20,395 31,755 22,035 
Milwaukee 12,780 11,775 15,600 11,500 

Totals ....... 365,035 382,450 503,405 388,115 
Outside mills*..152,905 ...... BEG.S25 6 cece 

Ag’gate sprg.517,940 ...... 670,286 .csecos 
ee Ee 13,000 27,400 38,100 16,000 
6, BUR? o.0 50% 42,400 41,700 54,400 35,200 
Buffalo ........ 131,050 136,440 128,050 109,200 
Rochester ..... 9,000 10,400 14,500 6,900 
Chicago ....... 21,500 22,250 23,250 21,000 
Kansas City.... 60,200 66,300 83,500 60,800 
Kansas Cityt...260,125 266,070 402,085 242,005 
COBARS cccecses 10,070 9,465 24,250 ...... 
BONGO. cccccece 14,300 21,900 26,900 38,900 
TOIEST sccccss 46,120 64,770 40,690 67,870 
Indianapolis 3,675 6,455 10,100 6,635 
Nashville** .... 81,210 78,525 148,905 94,495 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,920 29,015 41,845 30,945 
BORttle .ncccece 17,305 23,595 48,645 30,865 
TACOMA 2.000 17,915 18,250 59,425 23,340 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Nov. 8 Nov. 9 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 61 61 80 66 
GE. FOU cccecevoss 42 65 66 32 
Duluth-Superior 22 55 86 61 
Outside mills* .... 49 52 54 55 
Average spring... 55 58 70 46 
Milwaukee ........ 53 49 65 64 
Bt. Lewis occccsces 26 54 76 2 
St. Louist ........ 55 54 70 45 
Bulalo ..ccccscece 79 82 77 65 
Rochester ........ 48 56 78 37 
CRICABO occcsccees 78 83 89 74 
Kansas City ...... 57 63 89 74 
Kansas Cityft ..... 58 58 91 61 
Omaha .occcsccoce 42 39 100 
Toledo .cecccccess 30 46 56 81 
Toledof ...sccceee 33 40 59 79 
Indianapolis ...... 16 28 44 29 
Nashville*® ....... 43 42 67 52 
Portland, Oregon... 52 60 92 66 
BOMttle .ccccccoces 33 45 104 54 
TACOMA ..ccccccses 31 32 98 55 
Totals ...ccccces 45 53 80 58 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 6 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 8 per 
cent from week ending Oct, 30. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern rrills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 9, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per 


bbl] of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; 


milifeed per 





‘our and millfeed quotations, as reported to The 

ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
S} RINE DOU. «6 0%.66.0600sccccsceesessss 10.00@10.25 %¢$9.65@10.00 §.....@..... $9.80@10.20 He —— 00 £$10.00@10.26 $10.25@11.00 $10.50@11.00 $9.80@10.25 $10.75@11.50 
Spring standard patent ......cccsceccsseses 9.50@ 9.80 t9.40@ 9.75 occ eo Becees 9.00@ 9.20 +. See 7 a § 9.75 9.75 @10.00 10.00 @10.50 9.40@ 9.80 «660s Messce 
SPTing BISE GHP 6.0.0. 06 66h 6.08 h 00 tebe cc tees 8.00@ 8.50 7.50@ %.°5 ercee EP eccce 7.25@ 7.50 eee, free 9.00@ 9.50 ine oeeeane® o seas @Pocece re eee 
Hard winter short patent ...ccccccsccsccses 0.10@10.50 onc °.50@ 9.75 9.30@ 9.70 scoceQMeccee GOR a 25 10.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 9.90@10.35 10.50@11.00 
Ha WIMEGP GETRREES 0606 ccc esses ioscceceess 9.30@ 9.60 jiee "5@ 8.76 9.00@ 9.15 10.00@10.25 om = 9.75 10.00 @10.50 ee See 9.50@10.00 re, Pere 
Old Witel GO GOONS. 66 66.0cb5 vencusccteees 8.00@ 8.50 prewet @ 7.76 7.25@ 7.75 0 soe eee cues o@ ocsce ae ree bose oO eees ee Pee ree 
WOtt winter GHOTE PACER ...ccccccacecccctcs 10.10@10.60 pepe 9. cece 9.50@11.50 @ 19.25@ 9.50 0 coe eo Deccee 10.25 @10.75 eeeee@...-. $11.00@12.00 
SOL WIRE PEPRING-n6 6 be ecessccteccrcvens 9.60@ 9.90 ase D. scone 8.90@ 9.20 @ *t8.00@ 8.25 *9.25@10.25 10.00@10.50 8.50@ 9.25 $10.00@10.50 
WOES WISE Ge GUE btaccvevrssctiereseeeas 8.20@ 8.60 oes. Deve 7.25@ 7.55 o@ oeces ©e00e Meccce 6 vce eo Decese 9.75 @10.00 occ e Da vece 7.50@ 8.50 
PS TORK Ss. sukeerdediaa seeks babes 9.00@ 9.25 9.300 9° a. @ ..@. 8.25@ 8.50 -@..... 9.50@10.00 --@.. ae eee 
Rye AMOUF, GtANAAFG 2. cccccccccescccsssceces 8.20@ 8.40 7.16G 7.25 @ @ oo @. 7.50@ 7.75 o @ cvece eee Serer -@.. o@ ocece 

FEED— “” 
a | UC ee eee Pee a 32.00 @32.50 31.6 }@52.00 » Pere ee ee coe @. 0 41.00 @ 42.00 43.00 @ 43.50 -« @42.00 0 eee Brave 0 cope Mec cece 
ty tlie, SSSR $2.25 @32.75 ie 30.)0@31.00 34.75 @35.00 --@.. wees @euees -@43.00—.....@. +++ @-u..- 
WO WHEE ES tag Kb chav sho bisgratarcccds 32.00 @32.50 cee | vege . @36.00 --@.. 43.00@44.00 43.50@ 44.50 -@43.50  .....@. 35.00 @36.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 32.50@32.75 $1.0 °@2>.nn °1 10 @32,00 orcs eQ@eavee --@... 40.00 @ 41.00 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00 @ 47.00 - @38.50 44.00 @ 47.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............-- 41.00 @ 42.75 44.00@ 15 00 2.00 @37.00 40.00 @ 42.00 06 @.e 53.00@54.00 53.00@54.00 49.00 @55.00 - «@47.50 0 000 6 @esece 
WOE CO as sansa eo eee bad dba es bes aneecd 43.00 @44.00 cose. 25.60 a yore bbnc cb aee -@... 63.00@64.00 63.00@64.00 - @61.00 «ses + @63.50 0 ccc o@eccee 

Family —- ad Straight (*" >) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
San Francisco ........ $. -@. $10.20@10 ‘» $$9.75@10.00 $$10.75 @11.25 $$11.00 @11.50 $$10.40@10.75 


“Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.o.b, Ol.i» J:i\+: joints for soft winter wheat flour and feed. tCotton 98's. 
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FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AT WORK 
ON GRAIN MARKETING PROGRAMME 


Cuicago, Intt., Nov. 6—The committee 
of seventeen of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was busy here this week 
with the formation of its grain marketing 
programme. It is endeavoring to secure 
ideas from leaders of the grain trade. 
The latter have given a great deal of 
time and attention to the committee, and 
have endeavored to furnish all the in- 
formation desired. They have offered to 
co-operate with the farmers’ marketing 
movement, and to assist in every possible 
way, for the exchanges are not fighting 
the farmers’ co-operative plan. The 
members of the committee are apparent- 
ly nad informed on what their job 
really is, and how to go about it in such 
a businesslike way as to get the best re- 
sults with the least expense. 

The questions asked by the members 
of the committee when they had Julius 
H. Barnes, former Wheat Director, be- 
fore them on Friday, surprised the grain 
men. One member stated that they were 
unable to get any information as to the 
surplus of wheat in the United States, 
neither had they been able to learn what 
the exports have been, or how the export 
business was done. Mr. Barnes _ told 
them they could obtain the desired in- 
formation for a two-cent stamp by writ- 
ing to any of the commission houses in 
the grain trade at the leading markets, 
or to the daily and weekly trade papers. 


CONSIDER EXPORTING BUSINESS 


A member of the committee informed 
Mr. Barnes that farmers were consider- 
ing exporting their own wheat. Asked 
as to his opinion on the move, Mr. Barnes 
said that he would advise farmers to sell 
their wheat at the nearest markets, and 
let their responsibility end there. 

Complaint was made by several mem- 
bers of the committee that the grain ex- 
changes would not permit the farmers’ 
co-operative organization to have mem- 
bers on the exchanges, to which Mr. 
Barnes replied that any responsible or- 
ganization might secure memberships if 
it desired to do business in the regular 
way and conform to the exchange rules. 

Leslie F, Gates, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, spent Thursday 
afternoon with the committee, and 
pledged hearty co-operation in the work- 
ing out of a marketing system more eco- 
nomical than that prevailing. At the 
same time he warned that the system 
that is permanently useful must take in- 
to account all the people of the country, 
and must be economically correct. 

Mr. Gates spoke slowly in a clear, 
pleasant voice and had a convincing way. 
All listened closely and _ respectfully. 
There was no mercy shown in asking 
questions—he did not ask it. Once he 
set the house in an uproar when he said 
that he had known of men speculating on 
the length of a _ preacher’s prayer. 
“There must always be speculation,” he 
said. “It is merely the risk of owner- 
ship.” 

William Hirth, of Missouri, tried to get 
Mr. Gates to admit that the annual crop 
of wheat of the United States is sold 18 
times before it is consumed. Mr. Gates 
said he had no figures, and referred him 
to the Federal Trade Commission, “which 
had taken truck loads of material to 
Washington after examining the board’s 
operations.” 

Mr. Hirth was not to be easily side- 
tracked. He asked Mr. Gates if he had 
ever speculated. He replied that he had 
always bought on orders. 


NO PRICE MONOPOLY 


J. M. Anderson, president of the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange of St. 
Paul, asked if the board did not have a 
monopoly on price making. Mr. Gates 
said no one who could comply with the 
tule of the board was excluded from 
membership, but pointed out that under 
the present rules, farmers’ elevator stock 
companies could not be seated, as* the 
board did not allow rebates. The divi- 
dends paid by the farmers’ companies 
were considered as such. 

Mr. Gates declared that the market- 
ing of grain through the exchanges was 
the most economical marketing of any 
farm products; that the world open mar- 


ket maintained by the Board of Trade 
prevented any monopoly in the grain 
business, and explained how “hedging” 
provided insurance for all handlers of 
grain, from the producer to the consum- 
er, and thus eliminated the speculation or 
risk of ownership. 

“Three and a half years ago the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was instructed to 
investigate the operation of grain ex- 
changes because consumers were com- 
es of high prices,” he said. “Now, 

efore the report has been made, the 
commission is investigating causes of de- 
creased prices. Critics of the grain ex- 
changes usually are people who do not 
use the exchanges. 

(Continued on page 714.) 





FARM PRICES DISCUSSED 


Annual Conference of Agricultural Extension 
Workers of Purdue University Held 
at La Fayette 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 6.—Prices for 
farm products were discussed this week 
at the twenty-first annual conference of 
agricultural extension workers of Purdue 
University, including county agricultural 
agents and grain specialists, which was 
held at La Fayette. 

In calling attention to prevailing low 
prices for grain and other farm prod- 
ucts, Professor G. I, Christie, head of 
farm extension work at the university, 
said he believed there were sound reasons 
for believing that the low point had 
been passed. He referred to a paper 
that Dr. A. E. Taylor presented at a 
recent meeting at Springfield, Mass., fol- 
lowing his return from Europe, in out- 
lining the situation. 

It was shown that of the available sur- 
plus of 250,000,000 bus of wheat this 
year more than one half has been ex- 
ported from this country. It also was 
pointed out that by April 1, 1921, all 
the available wheat from the United 
States will be gone. European countries 
have not produced a normal wheat crop. 
The consumption of bread has increased, 
and the demand for American wheat 
after Jan. 1 will be strong, Professor 
Christie believed. 

“Wheat bread is the cheapest of all 
foods,” he said. “Of the average price 
of lle now paid for a 1-lb loaf, the flour 
used in making it represents 4c. Of this 
the grower gets 3c. The remaining 7c 
covers labor, overhead, profit, style and 
waste. Reduction in the price of wheat 
will affect the price of bread very little.” 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





CANADIAN WHEAT DIVIDEND 
Winnirec, Man., Nov. 6.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board held one of its regu- 
lar meetings in Winnipeg this week. 
Matters connected with the winding up 
of its affairs were dealt with. During 
the week the board announced a final 
dividend of 18c bu on its participation 
certificates, This will bring the total 
dividend to 48¢c bu, making the net price 
paid to producers of last year’s crop 
$2.63 bu for No. 1 narthern, in store, 
Fort William. The total sum disbursed 
in dividends by the board will be $68,- 
000,000, of which about $60,000,000 goes 

to farmers in the western provinces. 

A. H. Battey. 





FRANK B. PURVIANCE DIES 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Frank B. Purviance, one of the 
best-known millers’ agents in Chicago, 
died Sunday morning, Nov. 7, at Wesley 
Hospital. Mr. Purviance had not been in 
good health for several days, and upon 
advice of his doctor was taken to the 
hospital for an operation. He died, how- 
ever, before the operation could be per- 
formed. 

Mr. Purviance was born in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 37 years ago. After com- 
ing to Chicago he was with Armour & 
Co. for a short time, and for about seven 
years he was with the Millers’ Products 
Co. In April, 1917, he and Harry Kan- 
zelbaum, who has since died, formed a 
partnership and took on as their main 
mill account the local business of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. 





Mr. Purviance also represented one of 
the mills at Salina, Kansas, and another 
at Kingfisher, Okla. He was a member 
of the Hamilton Club, the Chicago Flour 
Club, and the Masonic lodge. 

The trade, of which he was a success- 
ful member, and his many close friends, 
deeply regret that Mr. Purviance should 
have passed away at such an early age. 

C. H. Cuarren. 





SHIPPING BOARD OPPOSED 


Chamber of Commerce of New York Criti- 
cizes Manner of Filing Ship Charters 
—Against Successful Trade 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The United 
States Shipping Board is again under 
fire. This time the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York is training its guns 
upon it on the matter of filing of ship 
charters. 

On Oct, 1 the board issued a regula- 
tion requiring the filing with it of copies 
of all charters or contracts for freight 
made either with American or foreign 
vessels, in order that such vessels might 
properly clear the customs department. 

The Chambers committee on harbor 
and shipping opposes this ruling, for the 
following reasons set forth in its report: 

“Contracts and charters are of a pri- 
vate character, and the requirement that 
they be filed with a federal body is con- 
trary to the foundation of our govern- 
ment, which is based on the principles of 
individualism and not those of socialism. 
Ocean shipping is not a monopoly or to 
be compared with our public service cor- 
porations like railway, telegraph and 
telephone systems. Ocean shipping is 
open to every one and to all nations. 

“The United States is aiming to main- 
tain its position in foreign trade and to 
create a permanent merchant marine. 
Government regulations which impede or 
delay Americans in competition with oth- 
er nations for foreign trade should be 
avoided. 

“Your committee is opposed to any 
government control which makes possible 
a reign of discretion and individual judg- 
ment on the part of government officials 
in the regulation of shipping. It believes 
that governmental commissions cannot 
possibly understand business better than 
those who conduct it. 

“Therefore, the following resolution is 
offered for your adoption: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the state of New York opposes 
the regulation requiring the filing of ship 
charters because it is contrary to the in- 
stitutions of a free country and to fun- 
damental principles of success in foreign 
trade and shipping.’ ” 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 





INDIANA-KENTUCKY RATES 

InprAnapouis, Inpv., Nov. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Permission to ship grain and 
grain products from southern Indiana 
into Kentucky on a through bill of lad- 
ing at rates equivalent to the total of 
rates paid by those shippers who have 
terminal facilities near the line between 
the two states, is expected to be request- 
ed of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by Indiana and Kentucky shippers, 
it was announced here today, as a result 
of a conference with members of the 
Indiana public service committee. 

Some shippers of grain from southern 
Indiana into Kentucky have terminal 
facilities near the river on the Indiana 
side of the line. They pay the lower In- 
diana rate from point of origin to their 
elevators nearest the Kentucky line. 
From there to the Kentucky destination 
they pay the higher interstate rate. Ship- 
pers who have not the use of such favor- 
ably situated elevators must pay the in- 
terstate rate from the origin point all 
the way to the Kentucky destination 
point. The result was bitterly com- 
plained of by some at a conference of 
shippers held with the public service 
committee. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will take no steps to raise the Indiana 
rate levels on grain and grain products, 
it says; consequently, the Indiana ship- 
pers agreed to join with the Kentucky 
shippers in asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to ship 
on through bill, so advantage can be 
taken of the total of the different rates. 

Epwarp H. Zirener. 


November 10, 1920 


FREIGHT PREPAID BASIS 


British Royal Commission Now Willing {o 
Work on These Terms When Stipu- 
lated by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The Royal Commission is now will- 
ing to work on a freight prepaid basis, 
if such terms are stipulated by cable 
when offers are made. 


C. F. G. Rarxes, 


Statement from the Federation 

A bulletin to members of the Millers’ 
National Federation, dated Novy. 4, 
states: 

“Under the terms of scheme for pur- 
chasing flour in United States by the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, 
copies of which were sent to members of 
the Federation with Bulletin No. 2309, 
under date of Aug. 17, 1920, one of the 
provisions was that freight would be pay- 
able at destination upon arrival of thie 
goods. As this contemplated allowance 
for ocean freight in sterling, and as 
steamship lines would quote ocean freight 
only in cents, the matter of varying rate 
of exchange meant an increased hazard 
to the American miller. The Royal Com- 
mission did not indicate the basis of ex- 
change to be used by the American miller 
in making allowance on the invoice for 
freight to be paid (in sterling) upon ar- 
rival at destination. 

“In the same scheme for purchasing 
flour the Royal Commission indicated 
that purchases would be made upon the 
basis of through bills of lading as well 
as upon ocean bills of lading. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, purchases have been 
confined almost exclusively to ocean bills 
of lading. . 

“At the semiannual meeting of the 
Federation, held at Chicago on Oct. 15, 
1920, the meeting unanimously passed a 
resolution submitted by the committee on 
export trade, urging a change in the 
manner of freight payments, and a re- 
turn to the use of through export bill 
of lading. 

“This resolution was promptly submit- 
ted to the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, urging favorable consideration, 
and a copy of the communication was 
forwarded to Robert Henderson, honor- 
able secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, London, re- 
questing that organization to use its best 
efforts with the Royal Commission to 
have these matters favorably considered. 

“A cable just received at the Federa- 
tion office from Mr. Henderson advises 
that the Royal Wheat Commission now 
concedes that freight may be prepaid, if 
mentioned when offer is made. He also 
advises that the through bill of lading is 
now being discussed. 

“Members will be kept advised as to 
any further developments in this matter.” 





CONCERNING CORN FUEL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 6.—“Famn- 
ers will not burn corn instead of coal un- 
less they are driven to do so by economic 
necessity.” This is the comment made 
today by Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the 
office of farm management and farm eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, upon 
reports that farmers in parts of the 
corn belt were threatening to burn corn 
because it is cheaper fuel than coal. 

“If prices of farm products are ad- 
justed to prewar levels no more rapidly 
than are prices of things the farmer must 
buy, agriculture can be counted upon to 
continue the course it has taken for many 
years,” continues Dr. Taylor. “But if 
the prices of farm products fall and the 
prices of other things remain high, the 
farmer will be compelled to reorganize 
his business on a more nearly selfsuflic- 
ing basis, produce more largely to satisfy 
his own wants, and give less attention to 
production for the market. This would 
result in a decline in the commercial sup- 
ply of farm products. 

“American farmers are steady-minded 
people, and they would not percipitate 
the nation into such a course from !)ase 
motives. However, if the rest of the na- 
tion fails to appreciate the necessity of 
farm prices having a satisfactory ratio to 
other prices, farmers may be forced to 
retrench to save their homes and protect 
their families.” 

Joun J. MaRRINnAN. 
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November 10, 1920 
SMALL WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Kansas Mill’s Survey Shows Marked Holding 
_—Possible Effectiveness of Farmers’ 
“Wheat Strike” 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—A check just made by the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
con, Kansas, covering 19 of its country 
elevators in the southwestern part of the 
state, shows that wheat receipts from 
July 1 to Nov. 1, this year, have been 
213,812 bus, compared with 649,511 bus 


for the same period last year. According 
to the Consolidated company’s figures, 
farmers in the territory southwest of 


Hutchinson have only marketed 23.3 per 
this year’s crop, whereas at this 


rent 
Gate year ago they had marketed 70.9 
per cent of the crop. The figures com- 
piled the Consolidated company can 
only be taken as indicating rather 
marked holding of wheat by farmers in 
that territory, and suggest the thought 
that the wheat strike really may be more 
effective than has been thought up to 
this t 
* + 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—The second 
week of the farmers’ “strike” for $3 
wheat apparently has had very little ef- 
fect on the market in any sense. Prices. 
rather than advancing, are lower than 
they were at the beginning of the week. 

Receipts are practically up to normal, 
md at Wichita and Hutchinson, the cen- 
ter of the “strike” movement, no ma- 
terial decrease in receipts is noticeable, 
according to officials of the Kansas state 
grain inspection department. Grain men 
returning from the western part of Kan- 
sas state that the only factor holding 


hack the marketing of wheat in that sec- 
tion is the lack of cars. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Will Take 
Over Property of Seaboard Company 
and Warrensburg Mills 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—Announce- 
ment has been made of completion of 
plans for the organization of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., to take 
over the Kansas City milling property 
heretofore owned by the Seaboard Mill- 
ing Co., and the Warrensburg (Mo.) 
Mills, Inc., at present owned by J. L. 
Rodney and his associates. The new 
company will be incorporated with a 
ipital of $1,050,000. J. L. Rodney will 
be president, and Harry Bresky, presi- 
dent of the company that built the Sea- 
board mill, will be vice president. Other 
officers have not yet been selected. The 
new company purchased only the physi- 
cal property of the Seaboard Milling Co., 
ind does not take over the company as a 
whol 

J. L. Rodney, president of the new 
n, has been very successful in the 
n of mills in the Southwest, and 
now controls the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., the Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills, 
ind is the active head of the Tonganoxie 
(Kansas) Mills. The Abilene and Ton- 
ganoxie companies are not involved in the 
ransaction. Mr. Rodney, who 
1 year past spent much of his 
time in Kansas City, will establish his 
office here, and will be general manager 
of the new company. H. A. Sterling, 
now manager of the Warrensburg Mills, 
will come here in the capacity of sales 
manager. John Hayes, president of the 
John Hayes Grain Co., Wichita, is asso- 
ciated with the new company, but will not 
take ictive part in its management. 
Initial plans contemplate that the Sea- 





conce 


operat 
pera 


present 


has for 


board lour Co., Boston and New York, 
will act as eastern selling agents of the 
mill | The Kansas City plant to be 
Operated by the new company has a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 to 1,500 bbls, and the 
Warrensburg mill 800 bbls. 


R, E. Sverre. 


CORN MILLERS TO MEET 


Cuicaco, Int., Nov. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Secretary T. M. Chivington, of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
announces that the annual meeting of 
the federation will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 6-7. Charles 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


A. Krause, chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, has planned a pro- 
gramme consisting of a series of round 
table discussions on the problems that 
confront the industry, and an invitation 
has been extended to all those interested 
in corn milling, whether members of the 
association or not. 
C. H. CHatien. 


DEATH OF CHARLES VOGTEL 


Minnesota Miller Killed by Accidental Fall 
from Hotel Window—Prominent in 
Three Milling Companies 





The entire trade is shocked and sad- 
dened over the accidental death in Min- 
neapolis Monday of Charles Vogtel, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. Mr. 
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bus over the same month last year. Since 
July 1, Galveston wheat exports have 
amounted to 25,706,400 bus, against 8,- 
802,780 the same period last year, or an 
increase of 16,903,620 bus this year over 
the corresponding period in 1919. On 
Nov. 1 there were on board ship, but not 
cleared, 521,000 bus wheat at the port. 
R. E. Sreruine. 


LOSS IN WHEAT FEARED 


Weevil Threatens Heavy Damage to Grain 
Held in Storage Throughout Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma 


Wicnitra, Kansas, Nov. 6.—There is 
danger that great damage may be done 
to wheat in storage in Kansas and Okla- 
homa by weevil, which has appeared in 
many of the country elevators and is to 





The Late Charles Vogtel 


Vogtel was in his room on the ninth floor 
of the Radisson Hotel shortly before 
noon, and in some manner fell out of the 
window. It is presumed that he had an 
attack of vertigo, opened the window to 
get air and, overbalancing, fell out. It 
is known that Mr. Vogtel was subject 
to dizzy spells. He had planned on 
leaving for Chicago Monday evening, and 
had just written a letter to his wife to 
this effect. 

The body is to be taken home to New 
Ulm today, and the funeral will be held 
Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Vogtel, who was 53 years old, was 
also president of the Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and of the Marshall 
Milling Co., Marshall, Minn. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons, Har- 
old C. Vogtel, vice president of the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Dr. 
M. A. Vogtel, of Minneapolis. 





GALVESTON WHEAT EXPORTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—According 
to the monthly report of H. A. Wick- 
strom, chief inspector of the port of Gal- 
veston, 6,036,141 bus wheat were cleared 
through that port in the month of Oc- 
tober. This is an increase of 3,194,107 


be found in the grain bins of large num- 
bers of wheat growers. 

Much of the wheat that has arrived in 
Wichita lately has been infested by 
weevil, but the pest generally has been 
eradicated before the grain went into ele- 
vator. If the weevil’s ravages are not 
checked at once, however, the loss will 
be heavy, though thus far little real dam- 
age has been reported. 

Farmers are urged thoroughly to clean 
wheat in bins by running it through a 
fanning machine, as this is about the only 
practical way now of getting rid of the 
weevil and weevil eggs. 

Most of the damage is being done to 
wheat held over from the 1919 crop, but 
a large part of the new crop has been 
affected also, due to storage in the open. 
Much of the wheat this year was threshed 
direct from the field by combination ma- 
chines, and went into the bin damp. 





Montana’s cherry and pea canning in- 
dustry will this year sell its output to 
Montana consumers, as a result of the 
arrangement of the jobbers with the can- 
ning factory at Stevensville, the largest 
one in the state. There were 21,000 cases 
of peas and approximately 3,000 gallons 
of cherries canned, 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


More Than Half a Million Bushels Received 
at Chicago Since the Last Week 
in August 


Cuicaco, I1t., Nov. 6.—Receipts of 
Canadian wheat at Chicago have totaled 
560,000 bus since the last week in August. 
About half of this quantity has gone to 
local millers, and the balance for distri- 
bution in the outside milling trade. Jack- 
son Bros. & Co. and Rosenbaum Bros, are 
handling most of it. An Indiana miller 
has bought a round lot, and more than 
50,000 bus were sold the past week. The 
last price was 13c over Chicago Decem- 
ber, f.o.b. cars here, 

Canadian wheat is also being handled 
by Chicago interests at Toledo, and the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co. has had a cargo 
of 120,000 bus at Milwaukee. Several 
cargoes more are expected. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat by lake at 
Chicago the past week were 205,000 bus. 
A cash distributor sold 105,000 bus to 
mills on Saturday. It is understood that 
3,000,000 bus Canadian wheat have been 
bought to come into the United States 
for milling purposes within the last few 
days. Some of the mills have secured 
their entire winter requirements. 

C. H. CuHatten. 


Flour from Canadian Wheat 

Totepo, On10o, Nov. 6.—A curious con- 
dition has come to light in regard to the 
flour manufactured from the Canadian 
wheat. that has been put on the market 
in this section. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, this flour is actually too good. It 
is so strong that some of the smaller 
bakers do not know how to use it, and 
have experienced trouble in handling it. 
Many of them have never seen any flour 
so strong as this is running. It requires 
the use of much more water in making 
the dough. 

Here is another curious aspect of the 
ease. Should the miller desire to mix 
inferior and cheaper wheat, in order to 
reduce this strength, and bring down the 
cost of the milling mixture, there is no 
cheaper wheat available. Canadian spring 
wheat is as cheap as any hard wheats 
on the market, and soft wheats are at 
a premium. The larger bakers like the 
strong flour, and are opposed to any 
mixture which would reduce the strength. 
They prefer to do their own mixing if 
the flour is too strong. 

W. Hi. 


TO INVITE FLOUR CLUBS 


Wiacrn. 


Kansas City Flour and Feed Club Votes to 
Invite Federated Clubs for Mid- 
summer Meeting 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 6.—At the 
regular meeting of the Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club, Nov. 2, it was unani- 
mously voted to extend an invitation to 
the Federated Flour Clubs to hold its 
midsummer meeting next June at Kansas 
City. The Kansas City Millers’ Club 
will, it is believed, join in the invitation. 

Each year a considerable number of 
members of the flour trade of central 
and eastern states come to the Southwest 
to visit their mill connections, and it is 
thought that holding the federation meet- 
ing here will give added interest to visits 
to this territory. 

The Kansas City invitation will be ex- 
tended at the approaching meeting of 
flour trade members at Chicago. 

R. E. STerxrne. 





BUFFALO’S GRAIN RECEIPTS 

Burrato, N. Y:, Nov. 6.—There has 
been a steady increase in the receipts of 
grain by lake at this port, and at the 
present rate Canadian wheat is arriving, 
it is believed that the season’s business 
will exceed 100,000,000 bus, a few mil- 
lion more than last year, by the close of 
navigation. 

The receipts of Canadian wheat to Oct. 
31 were 12,400,000 bus, ‘compared with 
2,847,000 last year. The receipts of flour 
and grain to Oct. 31 were: 


1920 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 3,272,559 3,734,623 6,201,600 
Wheat, bus.. 29,224,716 48,949,197 32,147,831 
Corn, bus.... 1,577,676 50,000 1,897,920 
Oats, bus.... 4,247,704 11,753,927 1,607,671 
Barley, bus.. 2,753,477 8,617,854 1,292,632 
Rye, bus..... 13,229,464 9,797,071 3,632,883 
Flaxseed, bus 329,756 647,851 1,104,576 





51,362,793 79,815,900 41,583,513 
E. BaNnGasser. 


Totals, bus. 
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Drop of 80c in Patents Reported, with Fur- 
ther Declines Expected—Wheat_ Re- 
ceipts Heavy and Market Weak 


Wiynirec, Man., Nov. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—All western Canadian flour 
prices have declined 80c bbl, making top 

atents now $11.65 and first clears $10.85, 

ort William basis. Top patents are 
$12.20 bbl, Ontario points, and second 
patents, same basis, $11.70. Further re- 
ductions are under consideration, and 
may take effect at any moment. There is 
no change in feed prices. The mills are 
busy; wheat receipts are heavy, and the 
market is weak. A. H. Bartey. 








Canadian Dumping Duty 

Even allowing for the differential in 
exchange, which on Nov. 9 was based on 
a 10% per cent discount for Montreal 
exchange in New York, the above quota- 
tions would make the price of Canadian 
top patent flour $10.20 bbl in United 
States money, Fort William basis, or 
$10.67, Ontario points. These prices are 
materially higher than those quoted for 
spring wheat patents at corresponding 
points south of the border. 

It is worth noting that, according to a 
law passed many years ago, which applies 
to both free and dutiable goods, imports 
into Canada invoiced at prices less than 
the fair market value of such articles 
when sold for consumption within the 
country whence exported to Canada, are 
liable to a special or “dumping” duty 
equal to the difference between the sell- 
ing price to the Canadian purchaser and 
the fair market value for home consump- 
tion. Such additional duty, however, is 
in no case to exceed 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. A tolerance of 5 per cent is al- 
lowed in the case of most products, and 
articles of a kind not made in Canada are 
exempt from dumping duty. 





WINTER CROP CONDITIONS 


State Agricultural Departments in Southwest 
Make Favorable Reports—New Wheat 
Crop in Good Shape 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—State agricultural depart- 
ments in Southwest report a satisfactory 
situation. In the winter wheat belt the 
new wheat crop is going into the winter 
season in the best of condition. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 

Totevo, Ouro, Nov. 6.—Mild weather 
prevailed all the week. As a result of 
recent rains, the ground is in excellent 
condition and farmers are busy complet- 
ing fall field work, husking corn and fin- 
ishing up on the seeding of wheat. The 
corn crop is a large and good one. 

No figures are available as to the size 
of the wheat acreage. It is doubtful if 
it will be much in excess of last year, 
and last year produced only about half 
acrop. There have been some reports of 
Hessian fly this fall, but frosty weather 
is thought to have put a stop to this pest. 

W. H. Wicein. 


Good Buckwheat Yield in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Reports in- 
dicate good yields of buckwheat in some 
localities, with crops turning out as high 
as 45 bus to the acre, with the general 
run around 35 bus. Both the small gray, 
or old-fashioned, buckwheat, and _ the 
newer Japanese, which has a much larger 
berry, are raised. There was a fair acre- 
age here this season. 

T. W. Kwappr. 


Rains Plentiful in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 6.—Rain was 
plentiful in Indiana this week, being a 
great aid to winter wheat that has been 
sown, and the germination of which has 
been retarded by the lack of moisture in 
the ground. Rye also has been benefited. 

Husking of corn is beginning in many 
parts of the state. Reports from all sec- 
tions indicate the grain is of unusually 
good quality. The yield also is the larg- 
est for many years. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Idaho’s Largest Wheat Crop 
Ocvex, Utan, Nov. 6.—Harvest of the 
largest wheat crop ever produced in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Idaho has been finished, according to J. 
H. Jacobson, agricultural statistician of 
the Idaho crop reporting service, who 
says that the yield was 15,456,000 bus 
spring wheat and 5,908,000 bus hard win- 
ter wheat, a total of 21,364,000 bus. Ex- 
cellent yields from irrigated lands are 
responsible for the heavy total, the aver- 
age being 35 bus per acre on the irrigated 
soil, and 15 on the nonirrigated. Thirty- 
two per cent of the crop had been mar- 
keted up to Oct. 1. The oats crop is giv- 
en as 8,360,000 bus, an average yield of 40 
bus to the acre. Barley averaged 38 bus 
to the acre, with a total of 4,104,000 bus. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





CORN CROP SHOWS DECREASE 


Government Report Indicates Slight Loss in 
October—ssuckwheat and Flax- 
seed Also Less 


The government crop report, issued 
Nov. 8, gives this year’s corn crop as 
3,199,126,000 bus, as against an Oct. 1 
estimate of 3,216,192,000. The crop is 
still the largest on record, the next in 
size having been 3,125,000,000 bus, raised 
in 1912. The Nov. 1 farm price for corn 
is given as 87.3c per bu, as against $1.213 
Oct. 1, and $1.334 a year ago. 

The rice crop, estimated at 52,298,000 
bus, establishes a new record, last year’s 
having been 41,059,000. The buckwheat 
crop shows a loss, the estimate being 14,- 
321,000 bus, as against 15,532,000 forecast 
Oct. 1, and 16,301,000 last year. Flax- 
seed is likewise lower, with 10,736,000 
bus, as against an Oct. 1 forecast of 
11,704,000, but the crop is well in excess 
of last year’s, which was only 8,919,000 
bus. 

The weight of this year’s wheat per 
measured bushel is given as 57.4 lbs, as 
compared with 56.3 last year; of oats, 
33.1, as compared with 31.1, and of bar- 
ley, 46.0, as compared with 45.2. 


Grain Weights Per Bu 
Weights of grain per measured bushel, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture, 
in lbs: 


Wheat Oats Barley 
BORG. ck véesccencccer 57.4 33.1 46.0 
BOTD. ceddcccveccesss 56.3 $1.1 45.2 
UDG. ccccvcccssecver 58.8 $3.2 46.9 
10-year average .... 58.2 ° 46.5 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 

1920* 751 3,199 1,444 191 78 11 14 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2.503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «63 9 16 
1916. 636 2.667 1,262 182 49 #14 12 
19165 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 «#16 17 
1918. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 8,125 1,418 224 36 0= 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635° 2,886 1,186 174 350 «13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 8620 16 
1908. 685 2.469 R07 187 32026 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 486.26 14 
1996. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 = 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 634 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 


*Estimated Nov. 1. 


United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 





flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 

Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1920*... 1,706 10,736 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,683 8,919 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1918.... 1,910 13,369 1908....2.679 25,805 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907.... 2,864 25.861 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1906....2.506 25,576 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1906.... 2.635 28,477 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1904....3,264 23.400 
1913.... 2,291 17,853 1903....3,233 27,300 
1912.... 2.851 28,073 1902....3,740 29,286 
1911.... 2.757 19.370 1901.... .... 17,592 


*Estimated Nov. 1. 





NO MORATORIUM IN COLOMBIA 

Rumors that have been circulated as 
to a moratorium in Colombia are of- 
ficially denied by Colombian authorities, 
according to dispatches from Bogota. 
No moratorium has been decreed, and the 
Colombian officials state that none is 
contemplated. 

Dispatches from Bogota state that the 
financial situation is assuming a serious 
aspect. The premium on the American 
dollar recently reached 33 per cent. It 
is said that this is due to the fact that 
Colombian obligations are now coming 
due in the United States, and also be- 
cause coffee continues at a low’ price. 


Considerable amounts of gold are said to 
be leaving the country surreptitiously, 
but the feasibility of lifting the embargo 
on the exportation of that metal and the 
advisability of authorizing a new issue 
of paper money are still being considered 
by the Colombian congress. 





FAIR PRICE COMMITTEES DISBAND 

The Department of Justice will con- 
tinue its drive on profiteers “wherever 
and whenever found,” regardless of the 
dissolution of the fair price organiza- 
tions, according to a statement issued by 
Robert T. Scott, assistant to the attorney 
general, who formally announced the dis- 
banding of the fair price committees. 

The campaign against exorbitant prices 
has been of “substantial benefit” to the 
average citizen, Mr. Scott said. He add- 
ed that more than 2,000. cases had been 
instituted by the department, and that 
scores of these had resulted in fines and 
prison sentences under the profiteering 
provisions of the Lever act. 





NONPARTISAN DEFEAT 

Great Farts, Mont., Nov. 6.—Mon- 
tana voters drove the Townley Nonpar- 
tisan forces from the political field in 
this state Tuesday, when the joint ticket 
of the Nonpartisan and the Montana La- 
bor League, headed by W. F. Dunn, the 
Butte labor agitator, was overwhelming- 
ly buried by ballots favorable to the Re- 
publican ticket. The Nonpartisan-Labor 
forces captured the Democratic party 
ticket at the summer primary, and there 
was no Democratic ticket in the field. 
The average Republican majorities will 
exceed 30,000, and the state has, in Jo- 
seph M. Dixon, former United States 
senator, the first Republican governor in 
more than a quarter of a century. 

The voters had a chance to repeal the 
primary election law, which made the 
theft of a party ticket possible for the 
Nonpartisan-Labor forces, but the op- 
portunity was rejected. They appear to 
have authorized $20,000,000 in bonds for 
state irrigation development. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SUGAR BOARD DISSOLVED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 6.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has abandoned another of 
the many drastic powers granted to him 
by Congress during the emergency period 
of the war. By proclamation he has an- 
nounced the dissolution of the Sugar 
Equalization Board, established about 
one year ago. The chief executive con- 
siders that “it is no longer essential that 
the importation, manufacture, storage or 
distribution of sugar be subject to li- 
cense.” Licenses heretofore required for 
importation are canceled, effective Nov. 
15. Joun J. MARRINAN. 





OCEAN LINERS CLAIM LOSS 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—That a percep- 
tible increase in the movement of flour 
from the West and Southwest through 
Atlantic ports, and especially through 
Boston, will soon be noticed, is the belief 
of milling interests beyond the Missis- 
sippi, as a result of the recent reduc- 
tion by the Shipping Board of export 
rates from 65c to 45c per 100 lbs. On 
the other hand, officials of regular line 
steamers at this port declare that flour 
moved at 45c per 100 lbs is carried at 
a loss. 

Louis W. DePass. 


United States Corn Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 corn crop, 
by states, based on estimates Nov. 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 1919 
crop, and the five-year average for 1914-18, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1920 1919 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 64,429 72,192 59,567 
WHEE vccccciess 46,444 44,800 52,048 
North Carolina 60,844 55,100 57,716 
Georgia 69,613 69,890 64,760 
DE pbeceeceucsen 154,105 162,800 137,873 
Indiana . 190,431 175,750 178,140 
Illinois 302,634 301,000 347,597 
Michigan ......... 63,756 64,350 50,060 
MEEPUNUES. ccc cesece 71,855 85,540 56,493 
Minnesota ........ 115,050 118,000 89,100 
MEA ath-cedan stews 441,660 416,000 363,650 
| eee 211,808 155,412 171,524 
South Dakota ..... 100,800 91,200 91,105 
Nebraska 190,383 
eee 102,465 
Kentucky 99,485 
Tennessee 86,790 
Alabama .......... 62,144 
Mississippi .. ‘ 63,448 
Louisiana 37.943 
WOMRS. Scevecccccss 112,350 
Oklahoma 64,365 
Arkansas 49,702 








United States ..3,199,126 2,917,450 2,760,484 
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EUROPEAN FLOUR MARKETS 


Holland Markets Continue Quiet, Buyers Ry. 
pecting Lower Prices—British Royal 
Commission Still Inactive 


Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Holland markets continue quiet 
buyers showing no interest and stil] ex. 
pecting lower prices. Arrivals of flour 
continue heavy. Only spot sales are pos- 
sible. Quotations, in guilders (today’s 
exchange 29.7c): spring wheat patents 
43, spring wheat clears 37, spring wheat 
low grades 31, Manitoba export patents 
41, Manitoba clears 36, Kansas patents 
41, Kansas straights 38. 

The British Royal Commission is stjj] 
not buying, but further direct purc’ ases 
have been made of Manitoba straichts 
around 87s, c.i.f., London. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 





BOLIVIA AND FOREIGN DRAFT: 


The American consul at La Paz re. 
ports that the Bolivian government has 
repealed the law requiring exporters to 
sell foreign drafts equaling 10 per cent 
of exports to the Banca de Nacion, ‘This 
law was effective Oct. 1. 





CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATE 

Toronro, Ont., Nov. 6.—The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has issued a bulle- 
tin giving the final estimate of the acre- 
age of the 1920 grain crops, with a pro- 
visional estimate of total yields. ‘he 
following table shows the areas and 
yields for all Canada of tne various 
crops, with comparative figures for 1919 
(000’s omitted) : 


e-—-Acreage—, -—Yield, bus 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fall wheat ... 814 672 19,265 16,006 
Spring wheat.. 17,418 18,453 274,096 177,254 
All wheat .... 18,232 19,125 293,361 193,260 
OW sccevesca 15,849 14,952 543,058 394,387 
Te sécerse 2,551 2,645 65,559 56,389 
WES ciscceveee 649 753 12,190 10,207 
Buckwheat 378 444 9,966 10,550 
CHORE. cavcssves 290 264 13,696 145,940 
FiOS svccvcewe 1,428 1,093 10,756 5,472 
Mixed grains.. 811 901 31,427 27,851 


The areas and yields in the three 
prairie provinces with comparisons for 
1919 were as follows (000’s omitted) : 


r-~Acreage—, -—Yield, bus 

Manitoba— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Spring wheat.. 2,705 2,880 37,879 40,975 
OBR sccoceccs 1,873 1,847 656,219 57,698 
pee 839 893 18,040 17,149 
BO. cvvevevsis 148 298 2,415 4,089 
WIM. sseeescce 146 57 1,465 520 
Mixed grains.. 28 30 1,066 759 


Saskatchewan— 








Spring wheat.. 10,061 10,587 138,340 89,994 
OOtS wceceesss 5,106 4,837 148,098 112,157 
pl MiPeerrre 519 492 11,289 8,971 
TEFO cscccecore 172 190 2,802 2,000 
WOR stcsceses 1,140 929 7,986 4,490 
Mixed grains... 18 22 615 771 
Alberta— 
Fall wheat.... 38 40 912 640 
Spring wheat... 4,036 4,241 86,784 33,935 
All wheat..... 4,074 4,282 87,696 4,575 
Pe 3,089 2,767 118,953 5 
Barley ....... 480 414 13,460 1 2 
a PS Te 160 83 3,82 1,173 
UO scrsvsese 103 80 S5¢ 222 
Mixed grains.. 8 26 258 943 


A, II. Baury. 


Northwest Grain Dealers’ Estimate 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso: on, 
under date of Nov. 3, issued the foliowing 
Canadian crop estimate: 


MANITOBA 


Bus 
Acres peracre 17 bus 
Wheat ...... 2,687,000 15.1 40 700 
SE occ ake 1,887,000 33.6 63,403,000 
Barley ...... 865,000 22.3 19,259,500 
ee 268,000 15.7 4,207,600 
Pe sacs ieus 62,000 6.8 21,600 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Bus 
Acres peracre Tota! bus 
Wheat ...... 9,440,000 13.3 125,552,000 
MR cn cans 5,126,000 29.8 152,755,000 
Barley ...... 480,000 20.4 9,792,000 
BN cits ah Thane 202,000 14.8 2,959,600 
PE ao cav 1,032,000 5.8 5,955,600 
ALBERTA 
Bus 
Acres peracre Total bus 
3,644,000 17.6 _ 64,134,400 
2,906,000 36:2 102,291,000 
418,000 26 10,568,000 
88,000 18.6 1,636,000 
84,000 6.5 546,000 
AGGREGATE 
Bus P 
Acres peracre Tota! = 
Wheat ...... 15,771,000 14.6 230,250.00 
OME Vesxseves 9,919,000 82.1. 315,449.00 
Barley ...... 1,768,000 22.6 = 39, 949.0 
MOOS ctanuned 558,000 15.8 8,834,00 
NL Sac nsrws 1,178,000 5.9 6,943,000 





The Canada Car & Foundry Co., which 
is affiliated with the American Car 4 
Foundry Co., has $40,000,000 of unfille 
orders on its books. 
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= with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
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by copyright. Republication permitted when Flour Pet. of 
credit given The Northwestern Miller, output activity 
eee: WHER cweciacsscccess 334,370 61 

— —_ BO WOON i0% ccc icccacies 337,220 61 
—- “ See GOS isscxces ree 440,615 80 
Mis neapouis, Tuespay, Nov. 9, 1920 Two years ago .........+. 346,895 66 
Three years ago .......e0- 663,805 110 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


The big break in wheat Monday of 
this week knocked the props from under 
flour prices, and demoralized the market 
to so extent. Prices now are lower 
than they have been at any time since the 
spring of 1917. 

Wl there is no heavy buying going 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Nov. 9: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
and Lincoln mills 


on, yet there seems to be a fair general Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 
inquiry from all classes of buyers. Mill- Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
ers report business dull, yet they seem (one-half), D and E mills, 


: Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston ill. 
to be able to sell enough from day to eras, Andrews & Thurston mi 


day to keep their mills going at 60 to 
75 per cent capacity, Big consumers who 
ordinarily buy in 5,000- to 10,000-bb] lots 
limit their purchases now to about 1,000 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


bls. ‘The : siness passing © : : 

bbls. ay “> of a passing reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

1D ONt- Wea Seer. with comparisons: 

Millers have given up guessing as to Weekly 

when prices will become stabilized. They No. capacity Output Pet. 

thought a week or two ago that the bot- 1920*..... - 49 306,600 152,905 49 
od. T ‘ and * Oo ee 49 306,600 166,815 54 

tom had been touched. The sentiment in  j9994/°""*! 61 386,190 201.755 52 

the grain and milling trade is that prices 1919+...... 61 386,190 242,160 62 

are too low, yet flour buyers are still _*Week ending Nov. 6. tWeek ending 

unsatisfied and talk of flour based on Oct. 30. 


wheat at $1.50@1.75 bu. 

lillers are being flooded with requests 
from the trade to cancel contracts. 
Many have already been canceled where 
buyers were willing to pay the difference 
between the contract and present mar- 
ket price, plus interest, carrying charges, 
ete. Under no other condition will mills 


CASH WHEAT MUCH LOWER 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
was very weak the past week, and prices 
dropped daily. Reports of bumper Ca- 
nadian crops, slower export sales and 
pressure of Canadian offerings in this 
market had a weakening effect. Local 
mills showed little interest in spring 


consider cancellation. Where buyers J 
simply repudiate their contracts, mills Wheat, due to the light flour trade. In- 
are promptly bringing suit to recover terior mills likewise bought sparingly. 
damages. ™ Elevators have been absorbing the bulk 
An improved inquiry from abroad is Of the local receipts, but they also were 
reported. Several 2,000- to 5,000-bag less aggressive in their buying. Offer- 
lots of second patent were worked dur- ings were moderate, but more than suf- 
ing the week to London, Glasgow and _ ficient to take care of the current de- 
other United Kingdom ports, mand. Prices are 30@33c lower than a 
Prices at Minneapolis are $1.45@1.50 Week ago. No. 1 dark closed today at 
lower for the week. Top family patents $1.76%4@1.7914; No. 1 northern, $1.74% 
are quoted at $9.65@10 bbl, standard @1.77%. 


patent $9.40@9.75, bakers patent $9.15 
@9.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
The feature of the coarse grain mar- 


SS et »lee 7k 7 ar ~ . sles 

eam 6 4 ‘ an 140d joke ce oa = ket the past week was the strength shown 
nea s. Quotations on second clear are 

nominal. It is understood that some 

second clear has been worked at around 

red dog prices, or approximately $55 

ton, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


M report a fair consumptive de- 
mat ir wheat feeds, while jobbers say 
trad inactive. In the West, farmers 
are represented to be using very little 
wheat feeds at present. They are grind- 
ing up their coarse grains, and feeding 
the ith a small admixture of linseed 
meal to bring up the protein content. 

Most mills apparently are well situated 
as to orders for bran. Contracts on books 
and current buying in mixed cars are 
more than sufficient to absorb the pres- 
ent output. In consequence, mill offer- 
in { bran for 30- to 60-day shipment 
are ht. 

Standard middlings are in light re- 
quest, but steady at around $1 ton under 
bran. Flour middlings and red dog are 
moving slowly. Maximum quotations on 
these grades have been shaded a little. 


Millers quote bran at $31.50@32 ton, 
pure bran $33, standard middlings $31@ 
32, flour middlings $44@45, red dog $55, 
rye middlings $31, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minne ‘polis. Jobbers’ quotations on flour 
middlings and red dog average $2@4 un- 
der mill asking prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
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the loss at about $50,000. The elevator 


by cash corn. All other grains were 
iH probably be rebuilt. 


easier, with rye leading in the decline. w 
Cash corn was in brisk demand, Offer- 
ings were moderate, and not sufficient to 
satisfy all buyers. Most receipts ap- 
plied on to-arrive sales. Feeders, ship- 
pers and grinders were good buyers. 
Closing prices, Nov. 8: No. 3 yellow, 92 
@96c bu, an increase of 6c since a week 
ago; No. 3 mixed, 90@94c, minster Presbyterian Church, officiated. 

Oats were fairly steady, and prices The funeral services were private. 
are only 2c lower for the week. Offer- The active pallbearers were E. W. 
ings were a little heavy, but demand Decker, H. F. Waite, Joseph Chapman, 
nearly sufficient to clean up. Closing Jr, A. R. Rogers, Cavour S. Langdon, 
prices: No. 3 white, 48,@48%,¢ bu; No. A.C. Cobb, E, M. Best and P. L. Howe. 
4 white, 46@48c. The honorary pallbearers were John 

Rye was rather quiet and easier. Buy- Crosby, James F. Bell, Franklin M. Cros- 
ing by mills was limited. No. 2 closed by, C. C. Bovey, F. G. Atkinson, F. F, 
at $1.5254@1.54% bu, a drop of 13¢c for Henry, of Buffalo, T. C. Estee, of New 
the week. Barley prices had a down- York, Guy A. Thomas, John H, Mulli- 
ward tendency, and declines were noted ken, G. G. Barnum, of Duluth, and Hovey 
daily. For the week, prices are 6@8c_ C. Clarke. 
lower, closing range being 71@94c bu on — ore , 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


No. 8. Buying was light, as a rule, al- 
though a fairly active demand developed For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 6, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


on sharp declines. 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


FUNERAL OF BENJAMIN 8. BULL 


The funeral of the late Benjamin S. 
Bull, treasurer of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was held Nov. 4. In- 
terment was at Lakewood Cemetery. 
Rev. J, E. Bushnell, pastor of the West- 


OIL MEAL MORE ACTIVE 1920 1919 1918 1917 
The oil meal market came to life dur- Minneapolis ... 3,367 3,243 1.287 3,254 
DUG . os .s00: 1,791 954 4,225 1,164 











ing the past week, and crushers report Pilati few 
an improved demand and _ increasing SHOW .cisiees 5,158 4,197 6,512 4,408 
sales. While there was no brisk buying 
at any time, total sales made a pretty 
fair volume of business. Buying was 
mostly by the smaller dealers, and came 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Nov. 6, 
from a wide territory. This trade fig- 1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
ured that prices had struck bottom, and in bushels (000's omitted): 
that this would be a good time to buy. 1920 1919 1918 1917 
The colder weather also no doubt had Minneapolis .. 32,$53 37,321 41,480 30,851 
some effect. The larger jobbers have DUlUth «+2000 a os West ‘Su0ee 9,979 
not as yet re-entered the market. It is TOA c0004 52,091 44,664 90.522 40.830 
the opinion that most of them have fair- Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
ly large stocks on hand, and for that Duluth, on Nov. 6, in bushels (000’s 
reason they are buying very little at omitted) were: 
present. Shipping directions on old con- 1920 1919 1918 1917 
tracts, although still hard to get, are also Minneapolis ... 5,740 6,896 22,312 636 
improving, and mills are running a little PUUt® ----+--- a Oe a. 
heavier. Crushers quote oil meal at $51 Totals ....0s: 10,616 10,574 44,310 2,126 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 











FEED ASSOCIATION GROWING 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS , bie : 
Since the recent convention in Chicago, 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- the following Minneapolis firms have 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.35; joined the United States Feed Distribu- 
three-day, $3.341,; 60-day, $3.30. Three- tors’ Association: Inter State Flour & 


ay j > € > } > ' oo°¢ x ] , x a] 
day guilders are quoted at 29.30. Feed Co., Northwestern Feed Co., H. 
= i re Wehmann & Co., Commercial Feed Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR BURNED — . . melt 
I. B. Swanson Co., Fraser-Smith Co., 


Gallagher & Mitchell, Union Hay Co, 
Osceola Mill & Elevator Co., Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., E. A. Warner and H. I. 
Hobar. The Midway Flour & Feed Co., 
of St. Paul, has also joined. 
Memberships in the association have 
recently been taken out by Chippewa 
Feed & Grain Co, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 


The elevator of the Central Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, burned Friday, Nov. 5. 
The fire started about 7 am., and is 
thought to have been caused by a spark 
from a motor. The elevator was of frame 
construction sheeted with corrugated iron, 
and of 40,000 bus capacity. It is said to 
have contained a big quantity of oats and 
other grain. The warehouse and office Imperial Cotto Sales Co., Chicago, W. S. 
were saved. On the first floor of the Hoge & Bro., Washington, D. C., Gorvin 
building were the cleaning machinery and Feed & Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
scales. A box car on the siding also Young Commission Co., Chicago, Herrick 
burned. Feed Co., Harvard, Ill., Western Grain 

M. F. Payne, the manager, estimates (Continued on page 718.) 
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Burning of the Central Milling Co.’s Plant in Minneapolis, Nov. 5 


Courtesy of Minneapolis Journal. 
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A somewhat improved demand for 
flour is reported by the majority of the 
mills this week. This demand is not for 
large quantities and is not as general as 
it might be, as evidenced by the fact that 
several mills stated that the week has 
been one of the poorest of the season. 

Sales consummated have been of a gen- 
eral nature, and not confined strictly to 
any one class of buyers. Wholesalers and 
jobbers have been in the market, and re- 
ports from the smaller interior mills in- 
dicate a better business from the small 
cotton sack trade. Clears and low grade 
also moved slightly better this week. 

An attempt has been made to sell Ca- 
nadian 95 per cent flour by one or two 
Kansas City brokers, but very few, if 
any, sales were made. In the first place, 
local bakers state that the Canadian flour 
does not mix or blend to advantage with 
the flour which they regularly use, and 
they do not feel inclined to go over en- 
tirely to the use of Canadian flour. 
Again, the local brokers have not been 
quoted any of the remarkably low prices 
reported in the East, the average price 
for Canadian 95 per cent being $10.55, 
jute 140’s. This is practically the same 
price as that at which 95 per cent flour 
milled in this territory is offered. 

No improvement is noted in the export 
trade as far as actual sales are concerned, 
but a better inquiry is reported. 

Flour prices followed the declining 
wheat market this week, and quotations 
are approximately 50c under those at the 
close of last week. Hard winter wheat 
short patent, cotton 98’s, declined 55@ 
60c, and is quoted at $10.50@10.70; 95 
per cent, quoted at $10@10.25, is 25@35c 
lower, and straight grade dropped 45@ 
50c, being quoted at $9.75@10. Of the 

- lower grades, first clear is quoted at $8.25 
@8.50 and second clear at $7@7.50, a de- 
cline of 50c bbl in both cases. Low grade 
is quoted at $6.25@6.75. 

MILLFEED 

The market is a little more active this 
week, although trade is spotted and lit- 
tle demand seems to exist for millfeed 
for actual and immediate consumption. 
The bulk of the demand is, among trad- 
ers in Kansas City. Very little inquiry is 
reported from outside points. Mills are 
offering only small quantities of feed. 
Brown shorts, particularly, are a drug on 
the market. Bran is quoted at $30@31 
ton, and brown shorts at $31@32, these 
feeds showing very little change in price 
from last week. Gray shorts, however, 
are about $1 higher, and are quoted at 
$36@37. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
, rere rarer Ty 60,200 57 
DPCM Licétdasccrsanbe 66,300 63 
TE cicteuh <cdoninand 83,500 89 
Two years ago ..... oeséeee 60,800 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Uklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 455,970 260,125 58 
Last week ....... 455,970 266,069 58 
Year ago ........ 440,070 402,083 91 
Two years ago... 391,470 242,007 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,573 bbls this week, 4,549 last 
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week, 2,686 a year ago and 15,267 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting five report do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair, and 41 
slow and quiet. 


HOYLAND COMPANY INTO FEED TRADE 


The Hoyland Flour Mills Co., which 
has heretofore done a moderate business 
from time to time in millfeeds, today an- 
nounced the establishment of a special 
feed department. E. A. Witter has been 
engaged to conduct the new department. 
With the financial strength and high busi- 
ness standing of the Hoyland company, it 
is believed that its entering more strong- 
ly into the feed trade will do much to 
improve conditions in this market. 


STRENGTHENS SALES FORCE 


Under direction of H. V. Nye, who re- 
cently became manager of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, a num- 
ber of changes and additions to the com- 
pany’s sales organization have just been 
made. 

George B. Hall has been placed in 
charge of Iowa territory, with headquar- 
ters at Des Moines. 

H. B. Kenny, until now with the Hor- 
mel Milling Co. in Ohio, will have charge 
of Illinois, with headquarters at Decatur. 

Stanley C. Byrum, Indianapolis, will 
manage sales in Indiana. 

A. M. Scott, formerly manager of the 
Wilmink bakery, Grand Rapids, will rep- 
resent the company in Michigan. This is 
Mr. Scott’s first experience in the flour 
business. 

NOTES 


W. C. Kreger, secretary and manager 
of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
in the East. 

The Ohiowa (Neb.) Milling Co. has 
materially increased its flour and feed 
storage facilities. 

The capital stock of the Community 
Milling Co., El Paso, Texas, was recently 
increased to $40,000. 

J. J. Weigel, manager of the Dodge 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, was in Kan- 
sas City on business Friday. 

H. J. Owens, sales manager of the 
Kansas City mill of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., left for the East Friday night. 

The rate of interest to be charged on 
advances at the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for the month of November will 
be 7 per cent. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, left today for 
a trip in Iowa. 

The Albert Withers Flour & Feed Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., has been organized 
for the purpose of engaging in the flour 
milling business. 

The Polk Bros. Milling Co., Harrison- 
ville, Mo., has been succeeded by the J. 
W. Karr Grain Co. The property in- 
cludes a 150-bbl flour mill. 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary of the 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas City, was elected state sena- 
tor from Wyandotte County, Kansas, at 
Tuesday’s election. 

J. W. Maney, president of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Kansas 
City this week on his way home from a 
business trip to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
where he has other milling interests. 

According to a bulletin recently is- 
sued by the secretary of the Missouri 
state board of agriculture, prices re- 
ceived for wheat in the state on Oct. 15 
ranged $1.60@2.25 bu, and for corn 60c 
@$1.50. 

The recommendation of the directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade that 
the commission for buying and sellin 
wheat for future delivery be inebanneh 


was dropped before being voted on by the 
members of the board. 

The Cramer Mill & Elevator Co., Clovis, 
N. M., has purchased a site in Havener, 
N. M., upon which it will build a 10,000- 
or 12,000-bu grain elevator. The com- 
pany hopes to have the house completed 
by the first of the year. 

J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, for- 
merly the Co-operative Commercial As- 
sociation for Millers, Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, spent the greater part of the week 
visiting Kansas City millers. 

A. R. Klaveter, formerly second miller 
for the Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and later connected with the Park- 
ville (Mo.) Milling Co., has been engaged 
as head miller for the newly formed Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The Missouri Seed Co., Kansas City, 
this week filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The company is indebted 
to banks, seed companies and other cor- 
porations to the amount of $138,949, and 
has assets of only $64,434, the petition 
States. 

Florencio Sanchez and Braulio Iriarte, 
flour millers, and E. D. Conti, grain mer- 
chant and broker, all of Mexico City, 
Mexico, were in Kansas City, Monday, 
en route from Dallas to Minneapolis. 
They are making a study of American 
milling methods and conditions. 

Martin E. Ismert, sales manager of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and J. P. Waldman, vice president 
of the Tiblow Mills Co., Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, attended the funeral of Joseph 
Ismert, president of the Des Peres Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, in that city this week, 


The transportation department of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade this week 
received a copy of Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy tariff 1218-F, canceling a pre- 
vious issue and providing for the 35 per 
cent increase in rates from Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy stations to the Gulf 
for export. 

The first car of corn from the new 
crop was received in Kansas City several 
days ago. It graded No. 2 yellow, 14.5 
per cent moisture, and sold for 90c bu. 
The initial car of milo from the 1920 crop 
was also received here a few days ago. 
It graded No. 2 and a bid of $1.73 per 
100 lbs was refused. 


The number of farms in the state of 
Missouri has lessened 14,120, or 5.1 per 
cent, in the last 10 years, according to 
the latest tabulations of the United 
States census bureau. Jewell Mayes, of 
the state board of agriculture, states that 
the reduction in number of farms sim- 
ply means larger annual agricultural pro- 
duction per man, and does not indicate 
the serious decline in farming so fre- 
quently spoken of in the press. 


Information was received this week 
that the petition of the Kansas court of 
industrial relations for a hearing on the 
advanced interstate freight rates granted 
the railroads in western territory by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been denied by the Commission. The 
court contended that the roads, due to 
an error in figuring the rates, would earn 
approximately $192,000,000 in excess of 
6 per cent on the value of the railway 
property in the western territory under 
the new rate. 


According to statistics compiled by 
the Kansas City office of the federal 
grain supervision, the average test weight 
of wheat received in Kansas City dur- 
ing the first three months of the 1920 
crop movement was 58.7 lbs per bu. It 
was pointed out at the supervisor’s of- 
fice that the first three months of the 
crop movement show the highest test of 
the year, as the wheat received during 
that period comes direct from the thresh- 
ers and has not had a chance to deteri- 
orate after threshing. 


The situation with respect to war tax 
on grain exported through Galveston and 
other ports is expressed in the following 
telegram sent by Congressman Briggs, of 
Texas, to the Galveston Commercial As- 
sociation: “Deputy Commissioner Baker 
states all Gulf and Atlantic port districts 
have been instructed to collect war tax on 
all grain shipments under same condi- 
tions as at Galveston. As advised in my 
telegram of 22, he again repeats ruling 
then finally made applicable to all ports 
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and collectors, and railroads will be helq 
strictly accountable for tax.” 


WICHITA 


Wichita mills report flour business 
very dull this week, but demand for ij]. 
feed, notably shorts, very much improved 
especially the latter part of the week 
Little flour business is being done with 
the East, with the exception of a few 
scattered established buyers who are 
buying from hand to mouth only. [t jg 
said that this is the result of Canadian 
competition, but it is claimed that some 
of the large eastern bakers have ex. 
pressed dissatisfaction with Canadian 
flour quality and it is the belief of pjjj- 
ers in this vicinity that some of this 
business will be recovered before very 
long. j 

Wheat receipts are running very light, 
but not as light as was expected after 
the movement of the farmers. to hold 
their wheat commenced. Large quanti- 
ties of wheat are moving from the coun- 
try elevators, and it is thought that jt 
will be some time before a shortage will 
be noticed. 

Quotations: short patent, $10.75@ 
11.70; 95 per cent, $10.55@11.10; straight 
grade, $10.25@11,—all basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City. Bran $31@32 ton, and 
shorts $38@40, basis Kansas City. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., Nov. 6.—Flour has not 
followed the recent wheat prices, as there 
has been little demand up to the last 
week. Buyers are still maintaining a 
conservative buying policy, and only 
booking for their immediate needs. This 
week shows an increased demand for 
flour, evidently due to the low stocks 
which all dealers throughout the South- 
east are carrying, and not through any 
idea of speculation. Prices are steady, 
best patent soft wheat flour selling at 
$10.45@10.55, 98-lb cottons, and_ best 
grade selfrising at $10.75@10.85, f.o.b. 
Chicago River, prompt to 30 days’ ship- 
ment. 

Demand for white bran is strong, all 
mills reporting no surplus, and bookings 
for several weeks ahead. California is 
the largest bidder for this grade of bran. 

Wheat receipts have been very light 
for the last few weeks, due largely to 
the “farmers’ strike.” But as the price 
has not ‘advanced, conditions are fast 
getting back to normal, and most of the 
elevators are reporting good deliveries. 

Due to an extremely dry fall, sowing 
of winter wheat has been retarded to 
such an extent that in some localities the 
acreage will fall far below normal. The 
recent snow, which was statewide, as- 
sures a good start for the wheat that 
is in. Increased demand for dry-land 
wheat is resulting in large tracts of vir- 
gin soil being broken out, and it will 
be but a short time until all available 
wheat land in Colorado is under culti- 
vation. 

L. M. Harris. 





FIRM RETIRES FROM BUSINESS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—The Nellis- 
Witter Grain & Milling Co. retire: from 
business here Nov. 1. The discontinuance 
of the company followed substantial 
losses in the feed market last spring, 
which were at that time partially ad- 
justed by note settlements with its cred- 
itors. The company continued, but it is 
understood that it has recently su fered 
other material losses, finally forcing its 
suspension. 

R. E. Srerriné. 





ARGENTINE PORT IMPROVEMENTS 

Extensive port improvement works are 
proposed for Argentina. Work has be- 
gun on improving the port at Com ydoro 
Rivadavia, the outlet for the oil fields. 
Wharves and warehouses are to be built 
at a cost of $1,700,000 for taking care 0! 
imports and shipments of petroleum. 
This work is being done by the goveri- 
ment. 

At Rosario, the second port of the 
country, it is proposed to spend 43,000; 
000 gold increasing dockage and ware 
house facilities. No important additions 
have been made to this port for 10 year, 
and expansion is said to be badly needet. 
If the plans made are approved by the 
minister of public works, preparations 
will be made to execute them immediately. 
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There is no actual improvement in the 
milling situation in Chicago, and there is 
no decided change in the demand for 
flour. Some in the trade appear to be 
more or less optimistic regarding the 
future, owing to the probability of an 
increasing demand for flour for export. 


This is the one encouraging feature of 
the milling business. It is seldom that 
Chicago millers complain of exceptional 


dullness, but they agreed this week that 
they had not seen business so quiet in a 
long time. 

Millers’ agents report almost an entire 
absence of demand for flour. The ad- 
vance in prices a week or 10 days ago, 
and the reaction since that time, appar- 
ently have had no effect upon the views 


of the trade. Wheat fluctuations, while 
not as wide as they were a week ago, have 
not induced buyers to increase purchases, 
except for such amounts as are actually 
necessary. Arguments of the flour sales- 
men are offered in a half-hearted way by 


many, owing to the fact that they are not 


certain as to future values and as to 
whether or not buyers are wise in enter- 
ing into contracts for delivery later. 

Such buyers of flour for family use 


as have been in the market have been able 
to satisfy their wants at almost their own 


prices. To purchase 95 per cent grades 


from the Southwest the buyer, as a rule, 
would be obliged to pay more by 40@60c 
than he would for the same grade of flour 
from Minnesota and Dakota mills; yet if 
he cared to go across the Canadian line he 


could enter into contracts for 95 per 
cent flour at 30@50c under what the Min- 
nesota mills are quoting, or $9.75@10.20, 
jute, Chicago. There is today the same 


trouble in making sales of Canadian 
flour by local representatives as has been 
the case for three or four weeks; that is, 
the grades that are wanted are not al- 


ways obtainable. 
Travelling millers, and there have been 
of them in Chicago this week, as 


several 


well as representatives covering near-by 
territory, say they do not believe whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers, who cater 


to their own private brand trade, are go- 
ing to make large contracts for long time 
delivery as in the past. This is impossible 
of the tightening of credit. The 
to the decline in sugar, rice and 
other commodities is still being felt by 
many wholesale grocers and by their 


because 


loss dut 


banking interests. These conditions re- 
flect on the flour trade, and will probably 
continue to do so for some time. It is 
doubtful if Chicago’s wholesale grocers, 
all of whom have large flour departments, 
will purchase flour in such large volume 
and for such long time shipment as they 
did even during wartime. 

Some of the larger bakers claim their 
business is not what it should be. They, 
like cracker manufacturers and produc- 
ers of macaroni, feel that the weather has 
been an obstacle to satisfactory business. 
Warm fall days such as those prevailing 
of late are more suitable for a larger 


consumption of vegetables than products 
mace from flour. The cracker manufac- 
turers feel that, with the falling off of 
business, they should realize a larger mar- 
gin of profit, even though the well-estab- 
lished brands show an advance in the re-~ 
tail price of fully 100 per cent over a 
year ago. 


EXPORT BUYING HEAVY 


Export buying of wheat was heavy 
during the early part of the week, but 
lighter later, A large part of the ex- 
port business in the past few weeks has 


been in Canadian wheat, premiums on 
which were easier early, and stronger on 
the lower grades later. Business for the 
week, as indicated by the buying of fu- 
tures by export houses here, was around 
3,000,000 bus. At the same time there 
were purchases of rye futures against 
sales of 750,000 bus to Germany. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THiS WEEK .nccccccscccsecs 21,500 78 
Lemmt Week .ccccccccccccccs 23,260 83 
ZORF BBO voissvcevsccicess Bareue 90 
TWO PHATE GEO 2 iscsvccicves 21,250 76 


WANT SAME KIND OF FLOUR 
Some of the local flour brokers who 
have taken on Canadian mill accounts 
have had their attention drawn to a news 
item appearing in The Northwestern Mill- 
er two weeks ago relating to a barrel of 
Canadian flour that contained six bottles 
of “Canadian Club” whisky. They have 
advised their mill connections that the 
possibility of sales would be at least 
doubled if a similar inducement were of- 
fered on future bookings. One broker 
wrote his mill that he felt certain he 
could make heavy sales, even though it 
should be necessary to ship in jutes and 
reduce the size of glass containers. 


PENSION PLAN APPROVED 


A pension plan has been adopted by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. The vote 
on Nov. 1 was 401 to 48 in favor of pro- 
viding for definite pensions for aged em- 
ployees. Those who have served 25 years 
and are over 60 years old can be retired 
at the discretion of the officials. Com- 
pensation is to be fixed at the rate of 
one tenth of the total compensation re- 
ceived for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding such retirement, but under no 
circumstances shall the amount exceed 
$1,800 per year, payable in monthly in- 
stallments. 

During the past five years two em- 
ployees have been pensioned, one re- 
ceiving $700 per year without rendering 
any service. At present there are nine 
employees eligible to pensions who have 
served more than the 25 years and are 
capable of rendering good service. The 
directors desired that a definite plan 
should be adopted, and the membership 
coincided with their views. 


GRAIN TRADE BEARISH 


The grain trade has become excessively 
bearish, especially on wheat. Receipts 
in the Southwest are keeping up at a 
good volume, as are also those in the 
Northwest, despite efforts of the few 
farm association leaders to induce farm- 
ers to hold their wheat back. A large 
percentage of the movement is from in- 
terior elevators. 

Renewed talk of Canadian competi- 
tion, with the possible heavy movement 
of Canadian wheat into the United 
States and reports that the export buying 
has reached its maximum, were the main 
bearish arguments. In addition there is 
the slowness of flour trade and the lim- 
ited -purchases by millers. The specula- 
tive trade and the public in general have 
made up their mind that everything must 
go lower, and they appear to have lost 
sight of values. 

In the visible supply of wheat of 35,- 
500,000 bus, more than half is at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, and includes 3,245,000 
bus afloat on the lakes. Chicago has only 
745,000 bus wheat, an abnormally small 
stock for a big market. 

There have been radical changes in the 
spreads between Minneapolis and Chicago 
wheat futures within the last few weeks. 
Minneapolis December wheat has dropped 
from 6c premium to 8c discount under 


Chicago, and the Minneapolis March from 
6c over to 11%4c under Chicago. A great 
deal of selling of December wheat was on 
at Chicago the past few days in a move 
to depress the December to a discount 
under March. Recently December was 
lle over March, and it dropped to 6c 
over. 

Exporters were good buyers of rye fu- 
tures during the week, and rye values at 
times advanced while wheat declined. 
There are only 45,000 bus rye in Chicago, 
while the visible supply is 2,778,000 bus, 
compared with 17,248,000 last year. The 
bulk of the visible is at the seaboard and 
at Duluth. All is awaiting export. 


NOTES 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will spend several 
of the late winter months in California. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, has tak- 
en the account of the Excelsior Mill & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., for Chicago. 

The Riverside Flour Co. has taken on 
the account for Chicago of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight houses, Nov. 1, 46,000 
bbls; last month, 37,000; a year ago, 
62,300. 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 
Baking Co., leaves tonight for California, 
to be gone probably six weeks or two 
months, 

Local mills produced approximately 
900,000 bbls flour for the 10 months of 
1920 ending Oct. 31. For the entire year 
of 1919 the output was 1,272,000 bbls. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Cleveland, who has 
the durum flour account for Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis, for 
Cleveland and Chicago, spends about half 
of each month in this market. 

Wheat prices today were down to the 
lowest in several weeks, $1.8834, for De- 
cember and $1.85% for March. The 
spread was only 2'4c, while a week ago it 
was over 6c, and early in the week 91,c, 

The visible supply of corn is 10,085,000 
bus, of which 6,238,000 are at Chicago. 
Last year the visible was 1,484,000 bus. 
The present visible is the largest at this 
time since 1901, when it exceeded 12,000,- 
000 bus. 

A fire in the mill of the Pike Milling 
Co., Griggsville, Ill., a few days ago, re- 
sulted in a total loss. The millers’ mu- 
tual insurance companies paid the entire 
amount of their policies, with practically 
no salvage. 

Railroad officials say they are getting 
few orders for grain cars, and that they 
have caught up with all of their old or- 
ders. Freight loadings on leading west- 
ern roads during October were 2 to 16 
per cent short of last year’s. 


W. C. Kreger, secretary of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, whose new mill 
recently started, reports business quite 
satisfactory under present conditions. 
He was here Tuesday on his way to the 
meeting of bakers held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The public service department for the 
county poor will open bids on flour, 
Tuesday, Nov. 9, for about 1,500 bbls 
patent and 1,000 bbls clears, for use dur- 
ing the next three months. Formerly 
their purchases were almost entirely of 
clear grades. 

C. B. Jenkins, president of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., was in Chicago 
on Nov. 3. He said the milling trade was 
only fair, and that buyers wanted flour 
shipped right away. The demand for soft 
winter wheat flour is light, but he is able 
to supply all kinds of flour. The wheat 
crop prospects are favorable, he said. 


G. M. Hamm, sales manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent a part of the week in Chicago. 
While here he arranged with C. W. Dil- 
worth, millers’ agent, to look after their 
business in this market. He also engaged 
J. L. Kelley to represent them in either 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin territory, 
or Indiana. 

Governor-elect Warren T. McCray, of 
Indiana, is a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and has been for a num- 
ber of years. He is well known in the 
grain trade in Illinois and Indiana, as 
well as among the live stock interests. 
He is vice president of the Sawers Grain 
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Co., of Chicago, and a stockholder in the 
Harlen Grain Co., of Kentland, Ind. 

Macaroni manufacturers who use a 
great deal of durum wheat flour have 
found their trade quite unsatisfactory 
during the early fall months, due to the 
weather, which has not been conducive to 
an average consumption of food products 
wherein macaroni is used. Salesmen rep- 
resenting durum wheat mills have found 
their sales of flour light, but anticipate 
better business from now on. 

Sales of 10,000 bus No. 3 northern 
spring wheat were made on Nov. 4 by the 
Armour Grain Co. to go to store for 
December delivery. The price was the 
storage difference up to Dec. 1. The sale 
created a lot of gossip about the possible 
making of wheat for December delivery 
through imports of Canadian and a mix- 
ture of domestic grain. The No. 3 grades 
are deliverable at 8c discount from the 
contract grade. 

Cash corn premiums have advanced 
4c in two weeks on the mixed and 8c on 
yellow, with 3c on white. The top price 
for No. 1 and No. 2 yellow during the 
week was Ile over December, with white 
7e and mixed 6c. Shippers have been 
short yellow corn and, as offerings were 
light, they were forced to bid up prices. 
Export buying of corn was lighter. Re- 
ceipts from the country have fallen off, 
although cars are to be had for the ask- 
ing. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkeg, W1s., Nov. 6.—Millers re- 
port no improvement in the flour situa- 
tion. Bookings were made from scat- 
tering territory, but the trade does not 
seem inclined to lay in stocks. Mills with 
old-established brands are operating 
fairly well on old business, but shipping 
directions came in slowly. The trade 
generally has fairly good stocks on hand, 
and buying is not expected to show much 
improvement until wheat becomes more 
steady. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent flour were quoted 
at $11.30@11.80, and straight at $10.55@ 
11.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear was not so brisk. 
Millers are well caught up on old orders, 
and are offering freely to the trade for 
later shipment. Most buyers are holding 
off, expecting lower prices, and are using 
up what they have on hand before mak- 
ing new purchases. Bakers have good 
stocks. Prices held steady at $9.50@ 
10.25 for fancy in 98-lb cottons. The 
call for second clear was exceptionally 
slow, and most mills are running it into 
feed. 

Practically all the large wholesale gro- 
cers and large bakers were out of the 
market this week, but there was some 
buying by small shops. Jobbers have 
moderate stocks on hand, and report 
trade very light. 

Outside mills report trade quiet. Deal- 
ers generally have fair amounts of flour 
on hand which they are working off slow- 
ly, looking for lower prices, and difficulty 
was found in placing even small orders, 
Carload buyers have dropped out of the 
market completely. Prices were quoted 
at $11.25@11.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was very little demand for Kan- 
sas patent, and jobbers look for dull 
business all this month. Offerings from 
the Southwest are fairly liberal, with 
some rather low prices made for prompt 
delivery. Stocks here are ample to sup- 
ply the trade for the present. Prices 
were quoted at $11@11.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Demand for rye flour showed no im- 
provement. Some of the mills have a 
few orders from the domestic trade 
which they are filling, but new business 
was very light. No export business or 
inquiry reported. Outside mills report 
dull trade. Most of them have good 
bookings, but shipping directions come 
in slowly, and buyers are asking to have 
shipments delayed. Quotations were 
$9.65@10.25 for white, $9.15@9.30 for 
straight, and $6.50@7.50 for dark, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers report very slow busi- 
ness. The trade generally is out of the 
market on account of the weakness in 
corn. Mills are operating only part time, 
on account of the difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions for flour they have 
sold. No inquiry for export, but millers 
are of the opinion that, if corn prices 
remain steady, exporters will soon be in 








the market. Domestic trade has fallen 
off sharply this week. Demand for corn 
meal was somewhat improved, due to the 
colder weather, while grits remained 
slow. Corn flour was quoted at $2.65@ 
2.70, corn meal at $2.40@2.45, and grits 
at $2.35@2.40, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per * 


This week ........ 24,000 12,782 

Last week ........ 24,000 11,775 49 

Last year ......06. 24,000 15,600 65 

Two years ago .... 18,000 ...«..- be 
MILLFEED 


There was no particular improvement 
in the demand for feed, but prices were 
higher on bran and middlings, while 
heavy feeds were somewhat easier. Most 
mills have nothing to offer for prompt 
shipment, but are willing to sell for de- 
ferred delivery. Shippers have fair 
stocks on hand, and are offering to sell 
at less than mills’ quotations, but find 
little business. Some improvement in the 
demand from the southeastern states, 
but the East has good stocks and is not 
buying at present. With the light out- 
put, and colder weather in sight, prices 
are expected to hold fairly strong, with 
demand showing steady improvement. 
Transit stuff at eastern junctions moved 
better this week, and higher prices were 
obtained. Jobbers report slow demand 
in the state, as most dealers have fair 
stocks, and feeders generally are using 
barley and oats instead of millfeed at 
present. Country dealers are buying in 
mixed cars, 

NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 130,415 bus; corn, 188,704; oats, 
2,232,880; barley, 150,890; rye, 60,772. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Nov. 1, 
amounted to 18,889 bbls, compared with 
12,644 on Oct. 1, and 48,125 on Nov. 1, 
1919. 

The November rate of interest has been 
determined by the finance committee of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 
8 per cent. 

The first car of new crop corn arrived 
in Milwaukee from Lohrville, Iowa, grad- 
ing No. 5 white, with moisture test of 
20.2 per cent, and sold at 80c. The 
Taylor & Bournique Co. received the car 
and sold it to the Donahue-Stratton Co. 

K. N. Seaver, of Sharon, Wis., has 
acquired the milling plant and business 
of F. G. Dangerfield & Son, taking pos- 
session Oct. 25. The business was pur- 
chased by the Dangerfield interests from 
J. H. Osmond & Co. last March. 

W. O. Sholes, of the Mark P. Miller 
Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, was on 
‘change this week visiting old friends. 
Mr. Sholes was formerly connected with 
the Berger-Crittenden Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. He reported demand for feed 
was good for mill-run, and prices had not 
shown such sharp declines as in this mar- 
ket. 

A pure seed club has been organized 
in Burnett County, Wisconsin, with 
headquarters at Ekdall, for the purpose 
of promoting the agricultural interests 
of the community in co-operating with 
the Wisconsin state experiment associa- 
tion. Special attention will be devoted 
to the culture of the soy bean, as well 
as pedigreed seeds. About 1,000 acres 
of soy beans were grown in Burnett 
County this year, giving it probably first 
rank in Wisconsin in this effort. 

The Taylor & Bournique Co., Milwau- 
kee, was assessed $1,100 in the United 
States district court on Nov. 1, on 
charges of violating the pure food act. 
The complaint charged that there was 
shipped in interstate commerce oats adul- 
terated because of a mixture of wild 
oats, seeds of weeds, chaff and dirt. A 
plea of guilty to 11 counts in the indict- 
ment was entered. The offenses were 
charged to have been committed in Oc- 
tober, 1916, while charges were filed May 
23, 1918. It is explained that the grain 
trade was subjected to a number of 
prosecutions early in 1916, due to the 
confusion of standards under the old 
law. This case concerned an act in 
March, 1916. In August of that year 
Congress clarified the law, and many of 
the things prohibited before the August, 
1916, law was passed were permitted by 
the new enactment. H. N. Wiison. 
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NOT MAKING MONEY 

Unless conditions change very materi- 
ally, the present crop year is not going 
to be one in which millers will make any 
money; it will tax their ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to keep from losing it. So 
far on the crop the only way to make 
money has been to sell the market short, 
and it is doubtful if many millers did 
this. Millers do not, as a rule, make 
short sales of either wheat or flour, their 
transactions on the board of trade being 
confined to legitimate hedging. 

In spite of the fact that the situation 
discouraged the accumulation of any 
large stocks of wheat at the high prices 
prevailing, and with no_ satisfactory 
hedge available, to say nothing of the 
tight money and credit conditions, sug- 
gesting a period of deflation and [iquida- 
tion, some millers accumulated liberal 
supplies of wheat, just as in normal 
times, on which they have been forced to 
take heavy losses. 

At no time on the crop thus far has 
there been a satisfactory and normal 
market for flour, permitting of full-time 
operation. Under these conditions, com- 
petition has been keen and prices have 
been cut, in spite of the high cost of 
production. The United States Ship- 
ping Board, by its absurd discrimination 
against flour in favor of wheat, effec- 
tively killed all chance for export busi- 
ness. Finally, when the horse had been 
stolen it locked the stable door, 

However, millers are not utterly dis- 
couraged. The process of deflation in 
grains has been both rapid and drastic, 
and out of proportion to what has taken 
place in many other commodities. The 
flour buyers, lacking confidence in the 
stability of prices, have accumulated no 
large stocks of flour, but have been buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. The people of 
the United States will probably eat as 
much flour as usual this year, and the 
supplies in dealers’ and consumers’ 
hands, carried over from the old crop, 
must now be nearly exhausted. If this 
reasoning be correct, perhaps the worst 
is over and the second half of the mill- 
ing year may be better than normal, as 
the first half has been decidedly worse. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Another week has come and gone, with 
no improvement in the milling business. 
With the presidential election out of the 
way, it is hoped that a long step forward 
has been taken toward better and more 
settled conditions. It is probably too 
much to hope that the present period of 
economic readjustment, of the deflation 
of prices and credit, has run its course. 
Sooner or later a working basis and 
easier money conditions, accompanied by 
greater confidence, will be reached, but 
the reaching of it will be independent of 
such artificial things as a_ presidential 
election. 

The continued light demand for soft 
wheat flour is almost incomprehensible. 
There seems to be scarcely any market 
for it, and it is very much easier to sell 
hard wheat flour. On the other hand, if 
there were an active market for soft 
wheat flour, all present indications are 
that it would be difficult to get the wheat. 
Millers are securing only light accept- 
ances on their bids and, whenever in 
need of a little wheat, find it necessary 
to increase the price in order to get it. 
Flour is far cheaper than wheat. 

The wheat crop east of the Mississippi 
River was only about half of normal, 
and a large part of it was moved for 


export early in the crop year. This fact, 
combined with the disposition of farmers 
to hold back their wheat, makes the 
movement decidedly light. Toledo mill- 
ers were bidding, Nov. 5, $2.14@2.16, 
Toledo rate points, for No. 1 red. 

Flour buyers lack confidence, and are 
buying flour only as they are forced to 
do so. The outstanding thing about the 
wheat market has been the difficulty in 
maintaining or holding any advances. 
Bearish sentiment still prevails in spite 
of all that may be said to the contrary, 
or as supported by the statistical position 
of wheat, and until greater confidence 
prevails present conditions are likely to 
continue. 

The reduction in ocean freight rates 
on flour has not resulted so far in any 
export business being put through; at 
least, none has been reported up to this 
time. Exchange of cables indicates that 
prices are still out of line, or there is 
something else interfering with the com- 
pletion of business. It is hoped that the 
new rates will result in some business 
later. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ++ 14,300 30 
Last week -.« 21,900 45% 
Year ago ++ 26,900 56 
TWO FORTS GOO oo cccevessse 38,900 85 
Three years AGO .....eeeee 46,800 97% 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


BORO. sb scaves 27 140,010 46,122 33 
L9ZOF. cccccce 30 160,260 64,770 40 
1918. cccseces 8 69,600 40,692 59 
BORG c cc svecce 15 85,560 67,872 79 

*Wee ending Nov. 6. tWeek ending 
Oct. 30. 

NOTES 
W. S. McClintic, representing the 


Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. 
called at this office this week. 

W. C. Kreger, sales manager Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Toledo, this week, 
calling at this office while here. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
will hold its fall meeting, Nov. 10-11, at 
Hotel Southern, Columbus. Among those 
on the programme is C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City. 

The Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
announces the addition to its selling or- 
ganization of George C. Robinson, De- 
troit, Mich., for resale work in that state, 
and of Harry Bryant, Indianapolis, to 
cover the state of Indiana. 

It is rumored that there is a short in- 
terest in December wheat at Toledo 
amounting to about 100,000 bus. This is 
a pretty good quantity of wheat, consid- 
ering the fact that there is not a single 
bushel in regular elevators and that re- 
ceipts are rather light. 


A. M. TOUSLEY 


A. M. Tousley is one of the best-known 
flour men in Cleveland, Ohio, having been 
identified with the trade there, in one 
capacity or another, for the last 28 years. 
He is also well known in milling and flour 
circles outside Ohio. 

His first experience in the milling busi- 
ness was for a period of five years with 
a brother-in-law, a member of the Bird 
& Richardson Co., who operated a 250- 
bbl mill at Warren, Ill. He was next 
connected with the L. C. Porter Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., as salesman in Wis- 
consin, the northern half of Illinois and 
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eastern Iowa, and was transferred jy 
1892 to central states territory, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, where he has 
remained ever since. His connection with 
this mill covered a period of seven and 
half years, and was followed by about 
> with the Anchor Mill Co., Superior, 
is. 

In 1900 he went. with the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., short y after 
it acquired the Porter mill, representing 
the company in Ohio, Michigan and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, in which section he jn. 
troduced Wingold flour. He was with 





A. M. Tousley 


the company 10 years, and sold over 
1,000,000 bbls of flour in that time. He 
was then with George C. Christian & Co,, 
Minneapolis, for about two years, han- 
dling the distribution of its flour in 
Cleveland and adjacent territory. 

In 1910 Mr. Tousley started in the flour 
brokerage and distributing business on 
his own account, handling only carload 
lots, and has been thus engaged for the 
last 10 years. Recently he has also be- 
come interested in milling as a principal, 
having acquired, with others, the mill and 
business formerly conducted as the W. 
H. Gardner Mill & Grain Co., Bellevue, 
Ohio. This business has now been incor- 
porated as the Bellevue Flour Mills Co., 
with Mr. Tousley as president. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit_E, Inp., Nov. 6.—The price 
of wheat has been bobbing around in the 
Evansville market for the past few days, 
with a prospect of continued unsteadi- 
ness. Early in the week the price had 
jumped up 10c bu to $2.20 at the mills, 
and $2.14 at stations. Today it dropped 
to $2.10 at mills, and $2.04 at stations. 
The farmers are still holding on to their 
wheat, notwithstanding the erratic mar- 
ket. 

Millers report business almost as fluc- 
tuating as the price of wheat, with little 
change in quotations. Flour demand is 
not what it should be at this season. 
Bran and shipstuff are wanted at same 
prices as a week ago. 


W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 6.—Cond itions 
in the wheat flour trade in Indiana 


showed a slight improvement this week. 
While orders called for no big amounts 
for future delivery, the volume was larg- 
er, leading to a hope that general re- 


sumption of what might be regarded as 
normal business is not far off. Millers, 
however, have been disappointed so often 
in the past that they still are cautious. 

Millers are devoting considerable tudy 
to the foreign situation, and the consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that indica- 
tions point to a revived export trade In 
the next few months. 

Quotations on wheat flour now are 
lower in practically all cases than they 
have been at any time since 1915. In 
Indianapolis soft winter patents, at the 
end of the week, were quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $10@11 bbl, 98-/b cot- 
ton basis, a decrease of 50c bbl, compared 
with the end of the preceding week. 
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Hard winter patents also were available 
at $10@11, the decline being the same as 
in soft winter patents. The ruling level 
in spring patents was $10.25@11.25, a 
drop of 50c in the minimum and 75c in 
the maximum. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
92,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, the latter as of Nov. 6, 
with comparisons for corresponding pe- 
riods, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WEEK ...eeeeeeeeeeees 3,675 16 
Last WEEK .eeeeeeeeeeeeees 6,453 28 
Meee OGD. chs 80 99000048005 10,099 44 
TwO YCATS AGO seeeeeeeeece 6,633 29 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
Out 
5,000 
125,000 
10,200 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 271,420 422,870 519,770 1,500 
Year ago ..se- 597,040 176,600 289,740 66,830 


Two years ago 206,640 518,150 186,900 30,200 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Sales of corn products in this territory 
continue fair in volume. Prices are un- 
changed from last week. Grits are quot- 
ed for shipment in car lots at $2.45 per 
100 lbs, sacked, meal at $2.40, hominy at 
$2.55, hominy flakes at $3.25, cerealine at 
$3 and corn flour at $3.65. 

The first car lot of corn of the 1920 
crop to come to Indianapolis this season 
was received yesterday. It was excep- 
tionally good No. 3 yellow, with a mois- 
ture test of 1644 per cent, or 8@10 per 
cent under what the moisture usually 
is at this time of the year in this section. 

The corn came in on contract and its 
cost to the buyer is not known. ‘Traders 
on the floor of the Board of Trade set a 


present value on it of 85c bu. It came 
from Vincennes, and was raised in Knox 
County, which adjoins the state of Illi- 
nois, 

In 1919 the first car lot received in this 
city came on Oct, 24 from southern IIli- 
nois. Its moisture content was 1914 per 
cent, and the grain graded No. 4 yellow. 
It sold f.o.b, country points at $1.25 bu. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in improved demand, due 
to cooler weather and the end of the 
pasturage season throughout this terri- 
tory. Prices remain at about the same 
level that prevailed last week, Wheat 
bran is offered for shipment in car lots 
at $38@40 ton, sacked. Mixed feed is 
available at the same level, and middlings 
are quoted at $44@47, Hominy feed is 
priced at $32 ton, bulk, and $35 sacked. 
Private estimates of this year’s corn 
crop have revived the feeling in some 
quarters that the surplus in feeding grain 


must eventuate in a lower range of 
values, A better tone in the cash mar- 
ket the last week, the falling off in re- 
ceipts at many important markets, and 
the refusal of many producers to market 


the new crop, it is believed, may tem- 
porarily steady values. 

Close students of the situation, how- 
ever, say it is difficult to discover any- 
thing in the immediate situation or pos- 
sibilities to warrant the idea of perma- 
nently higher prices. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNner. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Nov. 6.—There has 
been a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast this 
week. However, the sales were in small 
lots, and only in a few instances was 
more than one carload sold to a cus- 
tomer. This is apparently the financial 
limit of the average jobber. 

All reports from the South indicate 
that jobbers have extended credit to the 
limit of their ability on the basis of cot- 
ton selling at 25c. Planters are refusing 
to sell cotton, and jobbers are unable to 
borrow money. Millers look for the pres- 
ent hand-to-mouth business to continue 
until the situation is clarified by the 
movement of cotton. 

Mills are buying wheat only to meet 
ge —— Prices were easier this 
week, wi Yo, 2 red quoted at $2.35 
2.37, Nashville. ? he 
: Flour prices show less irregularity, but 
it is said at the mills that business is gen- 
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erally on an unprofitable basis. At the 
close of the week, prices were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $11.75@12.25; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $11@11.50; 
straight patent, $10.50@10.75; first 
clears, $7.50@8.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton or jute, delivered at Nashville, $11.20 
@12; hard winter wheat patent, $10.80@ 
11.50. 

Millfeed is in better demand and some- 
what higher. On account of the small 
output, mills have no difficulty in selling. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b, Ohio River points, $35@ 
36; standard middlings or shorts, $44 
@47, 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by Nashville and 


southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Tee WOOK wccsecs 189,090 81,212 42.9 
Last week ....... 186,690 78,623 42.0 
BOOP GOO. cccesees 221,490 148,904 67.2 
Two years ago ... 183,390 94,496 61.5 
Three years ago.. 168,120 137,663 81.2 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Nov. 6 Oct. 31 


i. a. eee errr rer 35,800 28,000 

WeMee, BED cbs ccnesetes 163,000 178,000 

COPFM, DUD crcsceccsccses 45,000 42,000 

Gee DES ‘vccvscicvceces 560,000 547,000 
CORN MEAT 


Practically no demand for corn meal. 
Mills with a capacity of 54,000 bus this 
week ground 4,983, or 9.2 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 5,437, or 10 per 
cent, last week, and 13.6 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $2.30@2.35; unbolted, $2.20 
@2.25, 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 69 cars. 

The grain elevator of the Colleton 
(S. C.) Products Association has been 
completed, and is ready for business. 
Capacity, 15,000 bus. 

The Kentucky department of agricul- 
ture has issued the following estimates 
on 1920 crops: corn, 104,005,000 bus; oats, 
10,128,000; barley, 112,000. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Nov. 6.—Conditions sur- 
rounding the milling trade continue un- 
satisfactory and discouraging. “During 
the last week,” said the manager of one 
large Omaha mill, “buyers have seemed 
to show less confidence than ever before 
in prevailing prices. The strange thing 
about the trade now is that it will buy on 
breaks, but will not buy on advances. It 
used to be just the other way around. 
We have plenty of flour sold, but we find 
it almost impossible to get enough ship- 
ping directions to run our mill even half 
time. Canadian flour continues to come 
into the eastern market way below any 
price we could possibly meet.” 

The manager of another large Omaha 
mill said: “The demand for flour con- 
tinues dull, and that for feed moderate. 
There is an excellent demand for all sur- 
plus wheat for export. According to re- 
ports received by us, the condition of 
growing wheat in this territory is ex- 
cellent.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DUIS WEG: 6.60c csv dec cscncs 10,070 42 
Teamst WOOK .ccccecscccccses 9,465 39 
Te GED i ccascenesectesce 24,251 100 
Two years ago ....-..e.eee 20,075 79 


NOTES 

The Blue mills, at Glenwood, Neb., four 
miles north of Kearney, were completely 
destroyed by fire a few days ago. Spon- 
taneous combustion is believed to have 
been the cause. Only a few sacks of flour 
were removed from the building. The 
loss is estimated at $20,000. The mill 
was built about 50 years ago " G. E. 
Bearss, and was the first one in that part 


of Nebraska. It was owned by E. E. 
Ewell. 

A. M. Conners has been elected secre- 
tary of the Maney Milling Co. and the 
Maney Grain Co., of Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Conners will also be sales manager of the 
Maney Milling Co. He was the first 
man employed by the Maney Milling Co.’s 
interests in Omaha in 1909, when it built 
its first mill. He has been traffic manager 
ever since, with the exception of four 
years when he was secretary of the Grand 
Island (Neb.) Commercial Club. 

Leicu Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Nov. 6.—Flour prices 
were lowered in this market about 40@ 
50c this week, bakers patent selling at 
$10.50@10.90 bbl, jute. The market con- 
tinues extremely dull and narrow, with 
only a small business being done. There 
is practically no jobbing trade in higher 
patents, but a feeling that next week will 
show improvement. 

As stated last week, there is little hope 
for a general revival of business in the 
cotton belt as long as the price for cot- 
ton holds around 20c for middling, as 
everything in this section directly or in- 
directly depends on a free movement of 
cotton during the fall months. Farmers 
are holding tight to their cotton, giving 
little thought to accounts past due, in 
hope of getting a better price than is 
offered at this time. The cost of making 
the cotton crop was far in excess of the 
prevailing prices. The farmers are also 
hauling their cottonseed back home from 
gins, refusing to sell to the oil mills at 
the prevailing prices of $38@40 ton. This 
has caused about one half the oil mills 
in Georgia to close down their plants, as 
the prevailing prices for cottonseed prod- 
ucts do not warrant them paying more. 

Millfeeds are moving very slowly and 
in narrow channels. Jobbers are not dis- 
posed to sell on open accounts under 
present conditions. They report collec- 
tions the poorest in the history of their 
business. Deflation of prices has hit the 
trade very hard, some having stocks on 
hand which represent heavy losses, and 
many with uncollected accounts for feeds 
furnished at high prices. 

The cottonseed meal market is very 
spotted, both as to demand and prices. 

J. Hope Ticner. 








VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Nov. 6.—The general 
expectation that the election would have 
a stimulating effect on the market, and 
that higher prices could be expected after 
that event, appears not to have been ful- 
filled, and the election seems to have 
had the contrary effect, according to in- 
formation in- the hands of local mill 
agents and dealers. All grain markets, 
according to quotations, are lower, and 
flour has followed this decline, with mills 
generally reducing their prices 20@30c 
bbl, and all anxious for even a “running 
time” business. Free offerings of Cana- 
dian wheat have caused northwestern 
spring patent flours to be offered at very 
attractive figures. Top patents are quot- 
ed at $10.75@11, Kansas hard wheat 
flours at $10.85@11.50, and soft winter 
wheat flours at $11@11.25, all basis of 
98’s, cotton. 

The millfeed market is dull. This con- 
dition has characterized this market for 
several weeks, the unusually large crop 
of corn in the Virginias and Carolinas in- 
dicating that the demand for millfeed 
will be much lighter this year than it has 
been at any time during the last few 
years. Winter wheat flour middlings are 
offered at $52@54; bran, $388@40; stand- 
ard middlings, $41.50@42; flour mid- 
dlings, $47.50@52; fancy winter wheat 
flour middlings, $53@55. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 





MOTOR TRUCKS ON WHEAT FARMS 

Great Fats, Mont., Nov. 6.—Railroad 
men who work out of this city declare 
that the motor truck is coming into its 
own with the wheat growers of Montana 
this year, and they account for the glut 
at numerous elevators through this cir- 
cumstance. Wheat is being handled with 
much greater ease and rapidity than ever 
before, and wherever trucks are general- 
ly used it has been impossible to make 
headway in relieving the elevator con- 
gestion, even with plenty of cars avail- 
able, because, whenever relief was in 


699 


sight, trucks immediately- swarmed in 
and the elevator was once more over- 
flowing. Automobile men here say they 
have numerous inquiries from prospective 
truck purchasers, which they hope to 
change into sales early next year. It 
seems to have been proved to the satis- 
faction of Montana grain growers that 
trucks are the solution for the long dis- 
tance haul of their grain crop. 
Joun A, Curry. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—It is difficult 
to find suitable words to give expression 
to the feelings of the local flour trade 
at conditions prevailing at present, so 
far as demand is concerned. The fre- 
quent fluctuations in the wheat markets, 
followed by irregular flour quotations, 
have still further unsettled the minds of 
prospective flour buyers not only here 
but in other sections of New England. 

Flour prices were reduced $1@1.25 
bbl for the week, and with a break of 
8%c bu in wheat today, foreshadowing 
a further decline in flour quotations, the 
situation may be said to be nearly hope- 
less. Business is at the lowest ebb in 
months and, despite small stocks of 
flour, no one seems disposed to buy any 
more than is needed to carry along from 
day to day. 

It was thought that, with the election 
out of the way, business would improve, 
but conditions up to the present time 
are not materially changed. It is still 
the belief of the trade here that much 
lower flour prices are bound to prevail, 
and it is difficult to change this attitude. 
Prices on food commodities are already 
beginning to show a decline, and they say 
flour values must fall in line. 

Very little interest is shown in the 
threatened “farmers’ strike,” as it is 
called, and it is not believed here that it 
will have any material effect upon the 
situation. 

A week ago Minneapolis standard pat- 
ents were held at $12.20 bbl, in sacks, but 
today $11 is a nominal quotation, with 
indications pointing to a further decline 
of 25@30c. Special short spring patents 
are now offering freely at $11.50@12, in 
sacks, Sales are confined entirely to 
single cars here and there, to meet im- 
mediate requirements. 

Hard winter wheat patents have also 
declined from last week fully 50c bbl. 
Soft winters continue dull and nominal, 
with the market easier and prices 50@ 
75c bbl lower than a week ago. 

The demand for Canadian flours is at 
a standstill. Quotations ‘on domestic 
flours have declined so much that the 
Canadian flours are not as attractive as 
they were a few weeks ago, and little, 
if any, business is reported. 

Corn products have been in slow de- 
mand during the entire week. Prices for 
white corn goods are not materially 
changed, but the tone of the market is 
easy. Yellow corn goods are dull, with 
prices about 10c under last week’s quota- 
tions. 

Oatmeal shows an improved demand, 
with prices held steady. The colder 
weather is helping the situation to some 
extent. 

NOTES 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed Oct. 28 against the Grocers’ © 
Cash Wholesale Co., Boston. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was recently on the floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Other visitors 
were C. C. Davison, Geneva, N. Y., and 
L. C. Brosseau and J. W. Thompson, 
Chicago. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
on Nov. 1, as reported by the Chamber 
of Commerce, showed that jobbers and 
wholesalers had decreased their supplies 
nearly 15,000 bbls during the month. On 
Nov. 1 the amount reported was 25,023 
bbls, compared with 40,927 on Oct. 1, 
and 31,603 a year ago. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Four passenger liners having registers- 
in excess of 10,000 tons—the Berlin, Mo- 
bile, Zeppelin and Konigin Luise—have 
been sold by the Inchcape syndicate for 
the British government to British steam- 
ship companies, but no purchasers have 
been found for the Imperator, Bismarck, 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria and several of 
the largest ex-German liners. 
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On Oct. 18 the new price for bread 
came into effect, with the result that 
throughout this city bakers are now al- 
lowed to charge Is 4d for 4 lbs. In some 
parts of the country the charge is 1s 5d, 
and in instances it may be Is 6d. It is 
impossible to say what effect this rise in 
the price of bread will have on its con- 
sumption, but most bakers are fearful of 
the future. 

There is a good demand for G.R. flour, 
which has distinctly improved in quality 
since millers have had new crop American 
wheat to work upon instead of the lower 
grades from the old crop, such as No. 3 
hard winter or No. 2 garlicky red win- 
ter. The reduction of the flour extraction 
from 80 to 77 per cent was also a step 
in the right direction. That imported 
flour has no longer the advantage in color 
which it possessed when longer flour was 
demented by the authorities is plain from 
the fact that imported flour may now be 
sold by retail, or used, whether mixed 
with G.R. flour or not. 

The allocation to flour distributors on 
Monday consisted of about 50 per cent 
Chinese flour, with considerable Ameri- 
can clears, both spring and hard winter 
types, but it is feared also some soft win- 
ter clears. A small proportion of Aus- 
tralians was also given out. On Oct. 
18 a graduated scale of prices for im- 
ported flour came into force, which has 
been fully covered in recent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. There is ap- 
parently .no intention at present of 
charging G.R. flour at other than a flat 
rate, but the idea is to give the baker a 
chance of paying for the imported flour 
he buys, at something like its market 
value. There is hardly any good class 
imported flour here, with the exception of 
a little Australian, available for distribu- 
tion; at any rate, it is not in evidence. 

A communication from the Wheat 
Commission, published on Monday, says, 
“it is the desire and intention of the 
Royal Commission to purchase in the fu- 
ture only the higher grades of imported 
flour, and thus secure for the trade, as 
far as possible, supplies regular both in 
price and quality.” This is good news, 
but it is a fact that up to now the com- 
mission has refused all tenders of good 
class flour, until importers are tired of 
making offers. For the past three weeks 
we have heard of no c.i.f. purchases of 
flour at all, but know there is plenty of 
weak, colory flour purchased at relatively 
low prices which has to come forward. 

Stocks of wheat are very heavy, and 
are believed to be sufficient to last for at 
least five months more. 

The food controller has informed the 
millers that he has canceled the decontrol 
notice of June 29 last, because, as it is 
necessary to contro] the price of home 
grown wheat of the 1920 crop, a continu- 
ance of financial control of the flour mill- 
ing industry seems necessary for the 
present. This is,the official way of get- 
ting out of a false step. By a large ma- 
jority of a poll of the whole of the Mill- 
ers’ Association the possibility of decon- 
trol as early as Dec. 31 next had been 
explicitly denounced. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is rather quiet this 
week, but prices are not m lower. 


Midlothian on spot is worth 110s per 
sack of 280 lbs for ordinary, and 112s 6d 
for special quality. Coarse cut Aberdeen 
makes 97s 6d, while the medium and fine 
cuts are worth 95s, respectively. There 
is some American pinhead in the market 
making 95s; medium and fine cuts realize 
about 90s, respectively. London made 
pinhead has declined a little, not being 
worth more than 92s 6d, and medium is 
on the same level. 

Midlothian rolled oats make 110s per 
sack of 280 lbs for ordinary, and 112s 
6d for special quality. The prices of 
Aberdeen and Irish have slightly softened 
to 112s 6d, while American is worth 87s 
6d. There are American offers for Oc- 
tober dispatch at 77s 6d, c.i-f. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is in moderate demand as far 

as bran is concerned, but middlings are 

not in any larger supply than for some 

weeks. . The official prices remain un- 
changed. 


DURUM FLOUR IN FINLAND 


In The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 13 
a letter was published from the New 
York office of the Finnish firm, Suomen 
Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta, criticizing 
a statement of mine that in Finland 
granulated flour, made from durum 
wheat, was universally used and produced 
excellent bread and rolls. The letter re- 
ferred to implies that Finland has only 
been using durum wheat flour since the 
importation of flour has been under gov- 
ernment control. My statement, how- 
ever, was based on conditions that existed 
in prewar days, when very large quanti- 
ties of granulated flour made from 
durum wheat—which is practically the 
same as durum semolina—were imported 
into Finland. 

When I visited Finland in those days 
every importer and agent I called on 
wanted to be put in touch with a mill 
making granular flour, and practically all 
the granular flour used in Finland at 
that time was made from durum wheat. 
The Finnish agent of one of the large Min- 
neapolis mills was by far the largest im- 
porter of American flour into Finland, 
and the greater proportion of this agent’s 
imports consisted of granular flour made 
from durum wheat shipped by his Min- 
neapolis connection. At one time this 
Minneapolis mill set aside one of its 
plants entirely for the grinding of durum 
wheat into granular flour, most of which 
was shipped to Finland. As a matter of 
fact, the imports of this flour into Fin- 
land were so large that the product be- 
came favorably known in all parts of the 
country, and as a result every agent or 
importer was anxious to obtain the 
agency of a durum wheat mill. 


THE IRISH QUESTION 
Yesterday, Parliament reassembled aft- 
er the summer vacation, and was imme- 
diately plunged into the consideration of 
two very serious and pressing problems 
that are very much to the fore at the 
present time. One of these is the coal 
strike, which after prolonged negotiations 
and two postponements could not be 
averted. On Oct. 16 work ceased at the 
coal mines throughout the country, and 
has naturally had a paralyzing effect on 
all industries, many thousands of people 
being thrown out of work. The trans- 
port workers and railway men threaten 
to join in the dispute and, unless a set- 
tlement can be arranged within the next 
few days, complete dislocation looms 
ahead. 

The other problem is Ireland. Chaos 
of the wildest order prevails there, and 
has spread from the south to the north, 
for factional fighting has been very ac- 
tive in Ulster during the last few months. 
That some of the stories reaching the 


public through the newspapers are great- 
ly exaggerated is doubtless true, but 
there must be much fire from which such 
a cloud of smoke ascends. There have 
been many serious conflicts between Sinn 
Feiners and the police and soldiery, and 
the latter have not infrequently taken 
the matter of reprisals into their own 
hands when comrades have been mur- 
dered in cold blood and barracks burned 
down, etc. 

Up and down Great Britain the gov- 
ernment is blamed for its vacillation in 
bringing about peace and order in Ire- 
land, but the government takes the atti- 
tude that, come what may, it is deter- 
mined to break up the Sinn Fein reign 
of terror, and will not be intimidated by 
ruffianism. Moreover, it claims that it is 
succeeding slowly but surely. 

Two schemes have recently. been laid 
before the country by certain gentle- 
men who think they know how to settle 
the difficulty, but of whom the sane Irish- 
men do not speak in very complimentary 
terms. The gentlemen in question are 
Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey. Mr. 
Asquith urges that Ireland should be giv- 
en dominion home rule, that is to say, 
Ireland is to be put on the same basis 
of government as Canada and Australia, 
with a separate army and navy, and com- 
plete selfgovernment in every direction; in 
other words, separation from Great Brit- 
ain. 

Viscount Grey opposes the separation 
idea, for he rightly says Ireland is the 
gateway between Great Britain and the 
outer world, and therefore the imperial 
Parliament must hold the keys, but sug- 
gests an assembly or convention of Irish- 
men (such as was tried before and failed) 
to devise some scheme of government for 
themselves, and if, after two years, noth- 
ing comes of it, the British government 
should withdraw entirely and leave Ire- 
land to its own devices. This is just what 
the Sinn Feiners would like; nothing 
would please them better. 

Lloyd-George has attacked these 
schemes in public speeches with his usual 
vigor, and has most emphatically stated 
that dominion home rule for Ireland is 
impossible. If two dominions are to be 
side by side in these islands, he said, why 
not five, and he is determined to go for- 
ward with the present home rule bill. 

Winston Churchill, in a recent speech 
at Dundee, had some pertinent things to 
say about Mr. Asquith’s and Viscount 
Grey’s schemes. “England might aban- 
don her responsibility in Ireland,” he 
said, “but what would happen to that 
country? Such a policy would quickly re- 
sult in a fierce warfare between the north 
and the south, such as might bring us to 
the greatest danger of all in the civiliza- 
tion of the world, namely, a deep quarrel 
between us and our kith and kin across 
the Atlantic.” 

He went on to say that the permanent 
settlement on a home rule basis with the 
Irish people and a real reconciliation be- 
tween the two Irelands could never be on 
a basis of surrender to treacherous mur- 
der, but only on the basis of justice and 
generosity freely extended by the British 
nation, which had established its lawful 
authority without challenge or dispute. 

If nothing unexpected happens to de- 
lay matters, the home rule bill will be 
through the House of Commons by the 
end of next week. The bill provides two 
parliaments for Ireland, one for the 
north and one for the south, with full 
powers to govern their own sections in 
home matters. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 19 

By coincidence, the rise in the price of 
the loaf and the date at which the miners 
went on strike synchronized. What this 
means to those on strike may be better 


realized later. The miner, as is well 
known, is a big bread eater, and his bread 
bill will very materially increase in conse- 
quence of this further withdrawal of the 
subsidy. During the war campaign for 
food economy, statistics showed that in 
some parts of Lanarkshire the rate of 
bread consumption in the miner’s house- 
hold was almost seven pounds per head, 
If it is assumed that there are five per- 
sons in the household, which is probably 
an underestimate, his weekly bread bill 
this week, unless he economizes, will be 
nearer 12s than the 9s that it cost up till 
now. Such an increase to be faced on 
strike pay is a factor that may have some 
bearing on the duration of the strike, if 
it is not settled soon. 


EFFECT OF STRIKE ON BAKING TRADE 


The bread trades are among the 
branches of the food industry most im- 
mediately affected by a stoppage in the 
coal industry, Both the baker and the 
miller require regular coal supplies, and 
preference in supply will be given them 
in Scotland as in England. The intro- 
duction of electricity in some of the large 
bakeries has reduced their demand for 
coal but, nevertheless, the provision of a 
special dispensation in their favor dur- 
ing a strike is imperative. Similar pro- 
vision is being made regarding the sup- 
ply of yeast to bakers, both here and in 
England. 

During the railway strike of last year 
the economical method by which imported 
flour stocks could be distributed among 
the bakers proved of much value. The 
suddenness of that stoppage in the regu- 
lar means of shifting flour from the 
mills was only successfully countered by 
the ready availability of the large stocks 
of imported flour held at that time. 
Present stocks are said to be adequate 
and, should the fears of a sympathetic 
railway strike be realized, the fact that 
imported flour can be carted from store 
to bakery, whereas the wheat has to be 


transported to the mills and thence dis- 
patched as flour to the bakery, may cause 
the government and the consumer to bless 


the imports. 
THE NEW PRICE SCHEDULE 


The new schedule of prices for import- 
ed flour came into force yesterday. While 
grading according to quality has been ad- 
hered to, the great disparity in price be- 
tween the best class of imported flour 
and the flat rate for the home milled 
flour has been considerably removed. The 
difference will now amount to about 7s, 
instead of the 12s per sack originally pro- 
posed. The trade’s protest has thus been 
effective in removing what was regarded 
as conditions calculated .to injure seri- 
ously the prospects for imported flour of 
the best class. 

The complaints by home millers against 
the proportion of Manitoba wheat which 
they are at liberty to grind have drawn 
some comment from flour importing clr 
cles. At a time that millers were hope- 
ful that the proportion of Manitoba 
wheat would be increased from 25 to 50 
per cent there has come an order from 
the control authorities asking the Scot- 
tish millers to use only 20 per cent, in 
stead of 25, while the English, Welsh 
and Irish millers are to be restricted to 
only 10 per cent. 

The demand of some Scottish millers 
for a 50 per cent allocation of Manitoba 
flour is criticized by a flour importer here 
as an attempt to make it unnecessary for 
bakers to continue to ask for imported 
flour. So long as arbitrary official pricing 
of flours continues there may be some 
thing in this argument, but the move of 
the millers is at all events more straight- 
forward than the discrimination in pric 
that the government was about to 4t 
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tempt. The importer cannot reasonably 
complain against any attempt to improve 
the quality of flour. The reply to that 
must surely be an improvement in the 
quality of the imported article at a more 
attractive price. 

One consideration that the grading of 
prices for the imported flour pushes to 
the front is that there must now be a re- 
turn to the days when the flour supplier 
had to study the tastes of his baker cus- 


tomers. 


[IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 18 
These are days of continual changes 
and upheavals in the trade in the shape 
of fresh government orders, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that decontrol of all bread- 
stuffs is now within reasonable distance 


of being accomplished, and the time fast 
approaching when importers will be able 
to buy and sell flour without restrictions, 


There were no distributions of flour to 
government agents last week. No doubt 
the reason was the issuing of the fresh 
order that from Oct. 18 first class hard 
winter wheat flours would be charged at 
90s per 280 lbs, with spring clears at 83s 
gd, Australian straights at 84s 9d, and 
Chinese and soft winters at 78s. 

With the above order appears another 
which is more important still, namely, that 
restrictions with regard to the selling 
price of imported flour by wholesalers 
are now withdrawn and the merchant may 
obtain the best price he can for himself, 
but in the event of profiteering the food 
controller reserves the right to reimpose 
restrictions. 

The withdrawal of the notice of the de- 
control of home millers at the end of 


this year was a foregone conclusion. No 
miller would have taken over his mill and 
operated it with the prospect of a slump 
from present high prices, so the govern- 
ment is evidently going to carry on until 


milling gets onto a safer basis. 

The price of bread has now advanced 
in Belfast and the north of Ireland to 
8%,d per 2-lb loaf. Although Dublin and 
the south are not finally settled, it is an- 
ticipated that the final figure will be 
around 9d, 

The demand for flour, in view of the 
change, has been uncertain and confined 
to lots required for immediate consump- 
tion, It is announced by the Royal Com- 
mission of Wheat Supplies that in fu- 
ture it is its intention to purchase only 


the higher grades of imported flours. 
Home millers’ prices are unchanged at 
86s per 280 lbs, less the usual discount 
in seven days. 


OATMEAL 

Another wretched week’s weather, with 
the home crop of oats still only half 
gathered in, has had a tendency to put 
up the price of oatmeal. American rolled 
is quoted at 90s per 280 lbs on spot, while 
cif, quotations for September shipment 
and October would come at 
less. Irish is quoted at 100s, 
and good medium at about the same price. 


are 84s, 


about 2s 


FEED 
Mill offals are still free of control, ex- 
cept sales made by millers. Good home 
made pollards are £16 10s per ton, small 
bran £15 15s, and broad bran £17 lds, 
free on rail, all bags included. Merchants, 
however, are not controlled, and can sell 
at any price they like. There are no con- 
tinental pollards on offer, but Plates have 
been quoted at £18@20 per ton, accord- 
ing to sample, and bran at £17. 


Feedingstuffs are very dull and de- 
pressed, Indian meal is quoted at £18 
10s per ton, bags included, and demand 
is very dull, even at the reduced price. 
There are plentiful supplies of corn, with 


two Plate steamers at present discharg- 
ing in Belfast. Linseed cakes are slight- 


ly easier, prime western being still quot- 
ed at £22 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Stocks on spot, however, are not 
large, and merchants are offering spar- 


ingly. Cables do not indicate offers of 
large quantities freely. Decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are in better demand, £24 10s 
being the price for home made. Foreign 
's not offering on spot, and for shipment 
's out of line. Decorticated meal is ob- 
tainable for November shipment at £23 
per ton, net, c.i.f. 





The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
or far has written more than 4,500,000 
policies, representing more than $40,000,- 
000,000 of | Ataneteeie) ony 
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BELGIAN FLOUR MARKET 


Prospects for Importations at Present Are 
Not Encouraging—Wheat and Flour 
Still Under Control 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 20.—The prospects 
for importation of flour into Belgium are 
not encouraging. At present wheat and 
flour are still strictly under government 
control, and all purchases are made 
through a New York firm. As Belgium 
has some large and important mills, the 
policy of the government is to buy wheat 
mostly, and only very small quantities of 
flour from time to time. 

From information obtained during a 
recent visit to the Belgian markets, it 
seems most probable that, when wheat 
and flour are decontrolled, the import 
duty on flour will be reimposed, under 
much the same conditions as existed in 
prewar days. The policy of the present 
Belgian government is to do all it can 
to protect and build up its own indus- 
tries, therefore it is only natural to sup- 
pose that the Belgian mills will receive 
protection against the imports of foreign 
flour. 

Now that the Holland market is free 
from control, those firms in Belgium 
which import flour can sell their imports 
in Holland, and considerable business is 
being done in the export of flour to Ger- 
many and elsewhere. Up to a short time 
ago Germany was buying a very fair 
quantity of flour from Antwerp, but 
owing to certain public demonstrations 
against the return of Germans into Bel- 
gium, the German government, as an 
act of reprisal, is buying as little as pos- 
sible through Antwerp, obtaining sup- 
plies through Rotterdam instead. 

There is no country in Europe that is 
recovering more quickly than Belgium. 
The nation is working hard, and the peo- 
ple seem determined to re-establish their 
industries and commerce as quickly as 
possible. The Belgian people appear to 
be contented, and no trouble has occurred 
through large strikes. Towns and vil- 
lages that were damaged during the war 
are rapidly being reconstructed, as are 
also the railways, and as one travels 
through the country he is impressed with 
the way in which the land is tilled and 
with the number of people working on it. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








HINTS ON EXPORTS TO HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, Hoxiranp, Oct. 20.—After 
six long years the American miller has 
resumed trading with the Holland im- 
porter, and during the last few months a 
large amount of business has passed. 
Millers should bank a good deal on Hol- 
land business, as at the present time this 
is about the only country where busi- 
ness to any extent can be done. There- 
fore it should be their aim to make this 
business as pleasant as possible to their 
Holland correspondents, the latter being 
very eager to push American flours and 
to help the mills whenever possible. 
However, after a few months’ experi- 
ence, it seems to Holland importers that 
most of the mills have in their foreign 
departments men who are inexperienced 
in handling this business, and the follow- 
ing points millers would do well to ex- 
plain plainly to their staffs: 

1, Always cable an answer to a cable 
received. Millers apparently have no 
idea of the embarrassing position in 
which the importer is placed when this 
is not done. Importers have frequently 
cabled bids and received no reply, there- 
fore they were unable to give an answer 
to their customers. 

2. Always use the right code words, 
and be careful in translating cables. In 
several instances it has happened that 
code words were not used correctly and 
cables were translated very carelessly. 

3. Take care that bills of lading are 
made out correctly, and dated correctly. 
Never leave anything to chance; always 
give the right instructions to your ship- 
ping agents. 

4. Always advise your buyer by cable 
concerning the steamer carrying the flour 
from seaboard. Now that mails are slow, 
flour may arrive before the importer re- 
ceives documents. In case he is notified 
by the mill that the flour has cleared, and 
he has not yet received documents, it is 
possible to give a bank guaranty to the 
steamship company, thus saving the very 
heavy lighterage expenses. 

5. Always use enough postage stamps. 





MILLER 


With every mail importers receive let- 
ters that are not properly stamped, and 
they have to pay charges. This is a 
nuisance, and could be avoided. 

6. Give the right instructions to your 
insurance agents. Even if millers have 
contracted with the importers to insure 
shipments under “all risk” clause, the 
latter are constantly receiving certifi- 
cates with the clause, “free of particular 
average under 3 per cent.” 

7. Give instructions to your bankers 
to notify you immediately when a credit 
is opened. Several times mills have asked 
importers to open a credit in New York, 
only to get the reply that this has already 
been done. In a case like this the miller 
should hold the bank liable, and take 
steps to have this nuisance stopped. It 
costs both miller and importer a lot of 
cabling expenses, besides the trouble and 
annoyance. 





Netherlands—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the Netherlands, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
6,01 20,512 14,057 2,688 
6,431 18,617 13,022 2,615 
3,452 18,594 11,958 2,573 
4,035 22,240 12,391 2,498 
7,090 20,692 13,726 3,380 
5,779 19,957 13,471 3,019 
5,164 20,000 15,265 3,296 
5,604 16,317 16,094 3,364 
5,511 17,724 16,110 3,416 
Denmark—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Denmark, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1919.... 6,900 47,500 24,600 14,900 
1918.... 6,330 41,571 21,465 12,726 
1917.... 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 
1916.... 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1916.... 7,978 42,859 25,890 13,001 
1914.... 6,785 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1913.... 6,692 46,755 24,997 16,637 
1912.... 56,045 44,868 23,539 16,083 
1911.... 4,469 41,188 21,016 19,286 





Switzerland—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Switzerland, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1920... 3,781 3,121 643 1,696 276 
1919... 3,891 2,811 629 1,748 287 
1918... 7,095 5,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 1,752 252 
1916... 4,053 coe eee eee eee 
1916... 3,957 eee Gee 660 eee 
1914... 3,277 080 soe ees eve 





Austria-Hungary—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 


able, by calendar years, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

AUSTRIA 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

1918.. 5,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 

1917.. 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,992 3,291 

1913.. 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 
HUNGARY 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 

BOGS 468 cKO 34,393 18,278 21,744 24,598 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

1915. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 

1914. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 

1913. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 

1912. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 

1911. 252,575 181,701 235,758 155,971 148,589 





Finland—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Finland, by calendar 
years (no figures available for 1918, 1917 or 
1916), in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
2900. ccccee 27 27,592 8,681 5,534 
BOBO e vccces 306 24,133 10,505 5,295 
BOBS. ccccce 196 22,000 10,000 5,000 
BOARS. cecccs 196 18,678 11,291 4,047 
1913. 130 22,924 10,289 5,414 
BOIS. cccces 130 26,618 12,344 6,754 
|) re 125 22,642 10,153 6,631 

Italy—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Italy, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1988. ccvce S67,348 8 = s ws 27,055 6,081 
BEEP e cccce 208,760 dees 34,695 8,327 
1918...... 176,368 66,925 41,336 9,186 
2927. wcce - 139,999 76,452 33,889 7,422 
1916..... + 191,249 81,547 28,742 11,041 
1916...005 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 
BORE. cccce 169,581 104,966 26,827 6,917 
1918. .cc00 214,405 108,388 43,469 10,803 
1912...... 166,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 
> |) Pees 192,396 93,680 40,973 10,882 





Jugo-Slavia—Crops 
Estimated grain crops of Jugo-Slavia in 
1920, compared with the 1909-1913 average 
for Serbia alone, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jugo-Slavia, 1920 Serbia, 1909-13 


Wheat ccecsetesee 50,966 14,775 
RYO escvecoscccses 9,842 1,533 
BWOPIOF ccccccccces 17,912 5,072 

BIS ..cccccsccces 24,113 5,443 
COFM cvcccccss - 64,965 § 28,128 
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THE INCOME TAX 


(Continued from page 688.) 

a patriot, but this thing of calling every 
sum higher than six bits an excess some- 
thing has got to stop. You admire the 
Fourth of July, and if you had it all to 
do over again you’d have had us in the 
war up to our necks just as we were, 
You know, too, the bill has got to be paid, 
but danged if you wouldn’t like to end 
up the year with something more than the 
price of having a trunk hauled to the 
railroad station. 

You haven’t kicked very much on The 
Amendment, on account of having a cel- 
lar and being heeled for a couple of 
years, and you’d just as soon as not the 
women would vote, and you are perfectly 
willing to be either a mild or a fierce 
reservationist, whichever seems best. But 
when it comes to a government which be- 
gins by pinching off an occasional white 
— when you buy’a cigar or an aigrette, 
and winds up by fixing things so you’ve 
got to learn to like half soles and riding 
in chair cars and chain store eggs, you’re 
through. You’re just as through as you 
can be. 

Somebody, you know, is responsible. A 
whole generation can’t go to smash with- 
out somebody having done something 
wrong. Things were all right back there 
a few years, but, along with paper towels 
and the mail being late and pot roast and 
walking delegates, they are so no longer. 
It was perfectly all right, as the years 
went by, to stand for thousand island 
dressing, Sunday supplements, Dardanella 
and after dinner speaking, for you 
couldn’t lay all of them to the govern- 
ment. 

But your bond shrinkage doesn’t grow, 
searching your tool box for white mule 
doesn’t grow and, above all else, one hun- 
dred and ten per cent income and excess 
profits taxes don’t grow. Not one of 
them is the product of Nature. They 
are created by somebody. Somebody 
started them, and somebody has got to 
finish them. Maybe it is your job and 
maybe it isn’t, but if your ward leader 
and your country needed you for the 
fight, you didn’t need to be paged. You 
were going to be at the training camp 
when the bell rang. 

Lots of people didn't know just what to 
do, or whether to vote for the ins in hope 
they’d reform or for the outs so as to 
give them a chance, but we all knew some- 
body had got to do something. Civiliza- 
tion is undoubtedly a good thing and de- 
serving of cordial support, and we've 
just about got to have a government, 
which, of course, has got to be paid for; 
but when it comes to paying for it with a 
tax system that is so dern intimate it 
follows you home and crawls into bed 
with you, it is time to call a halt. 





Norway—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Norway, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
2028. 2205 1,139 16,810 6,737 1,063 
1918..... 1,087 16,582 5,622 1,012 
1917..... 430 17,004 4,021 1,159 
1916..... 817 13,502 3,415 943 
1915..... 285 10,318 2,682 829 
1914..... 269 9,325 2,591 1,046 
1918..... 325 11,734 3,203 97 
1912..... 332 11,607 3,086 1,041 
1911..... 271 8,593 2,550 948 

Sweden—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Sweden, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
1930. ...00% 20,688 csaes 26,365 11,437 
IGLD. cocceve 9,509 70,689 22,365 12,892 
1918 .ccccees 9,003 67,880 19,793 11,670 
1917. cceceee 6,864 67,142 14,080 11,760 
1916..... «++ 8,979 98,089 22,929 14,621 
1016. cccccce 9,170 91,311 23,133 14,264 
1914..... ° 8,472 62,657 27,699 12,195 
1018. cccccce 7,800 86,000 22,000 17,000 
19123. ..cce0e 7,832 75,900 23,323 13,660 
BHIL. cocccs - 7,946 68,462 23,826 13,726 

France—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of France (figures for 1915- 
1918 exclusive of territory in enemy hands), 


by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1920.. 230,404 ..... $3,174 35,399 ..... 
1919.. 182,444 168,303 28,736 22,964 11,773 
1918.. 225,736 176,504 28,935 27,475 9,560 
1917.. 134,575 214,259 24,768 37,265 14,904 
1916.. 204,908 277,179 33,351 38,268 .... 
1915.. 222,776 238,551 33,148 381,787 17,104 
1914.. 282,689 294,458 32,002 42,719 22,630 
1913.. 321,000 322,131 62,677 48,370 21,078 
1912.. 336,284 313,656 48,890 49,079 23,733 
1911.. 315,126 303,328 45,894 47,631 16,560 
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In what has been one of the flattest 
weeks in the recent history of the New 
York flour trade, the only features of 
any special interest have been the num- 
ber of millers either on the spot or re- 
ported as headed in this direction, and 
ominous sounds of trouble which have 
heralded their visits have not entirely 
ceased rumbling after their arrival. 
Whether this commercial disturbance 
has been caused by the refusal of buyers 
to take care of legitimate contracts or 
not cannot at this time be stated, but 
large clouds seem to be blackening the 
horizon just now, and as such conditions 
usually portend at least some “distress” 
flour, the general softness of the present 
situation has been increased. During the 
past three years there has been so little 
of this kind of trouble that the present 
is accentuated by contrast. 

The principal factor in the present 
flour market situation still is Canadian 
flour, and present appearances indicate 
that it will blanket the trade for a good 
part of the crop year, for, with its price 
continually ranging 50c or more per bbl 
below American prices, it presents rather 
severe competition for American millers 
to meet. 

During the past week, owing to the 
outcome of the election and the possi- 
bility of a changed attitude of a Re- 
publican Congress upon the question of 
free entry of Canadian wheat and flour 
into the United States, the question has 
arisen on all sides of what new condi- 
tions should be included in flour con- 
tracts between Canadian mills and 
American buyers. Some mills have al- 
ready provided for this by inserting a 
clause that places the burden of any 
changes upon the buyer, and it is gen- 
erally felt that this is where the burden 
should properly rest. 

Another matter regarding Canadian 
flour, which has been more or less to the 
fore during the past week, is its quality. 
Some have asserted that it has not given 
entire satisfaction, but careful investiga- 
tion disproves this. It seems there have 
been some few cases in which complaint 
was heard, but indications were that 
grades lower than patents had been pur- 
chased and used alone in bread mix- 
tures, with the natural result that they 
did not produce good bread. Some of 
the large bakers interrogated on the sub- 
ject stated that the flour was giving 
excellent satisfaction, and that there was 
no cause whatever for complaint. 

In view of a recent dispatch from the 
Boston correspondent of The Northwest- 
ern Miller (whose veracity, of course, 
cannot be questioned) to the effect that 
there had turned up in New England 
a barrel of Canadian flour in which sev- 
eral bottles of Canadian Club whisky 
were hidden, the popularity of flour from 
across the border seems likely to grow. 
Since American millers are absolutely 
unable to meet this kind of competition, 
would it not be a good plan for the de- 
fense committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation to persuade the Washington 
authorities to take cognizance of this 
matter, which is obviously a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, and either have 
every barrel of flour crossing the border 
searched by revenue men or else place 
the American miller in position to offer 
equal inducements to the trade? 

To return to the more prosaic matter 
of actual market conditions, the flour 
situation here during the past week has 
been extremely dull, for, with the gen- 
eral declining tendency of the wheat 


market. buyers were very loth to make 
any purchases whatever. In view of the 
fact that on two or three previous occa- 
sions they have thought that the market 
had reached bottom, and have bought, 
only to see prices go lower, finding them- 
selves then with quantities of high priced 
flour either actually on spot or to arrive, 
they are especially wary of being caught 
again. 

The export demand for flour has not 
developed as rapidly as was hoped for 
as a result of the change in freight rates, 
and there seems no strong indication of 
an immediate improvement. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.50 
@13; standard patent, $10@11; first 
clear, $9.25@9.75; soft winter straights, 
$9.50@10; hard winter straights, $10.50 
@11.25; first clear, $8.75@9.25; rye, $9.35 
@10. Canadians quoted freely at $10, 
jute, with strong reports of prices 15@ 
25c¢ under this level. but several Canadian 
mills are holding at $11@11.25, jute, and 
in all probability the difference in price 
is represented by difference in quality. 


A BURST OF HUMOR 


If it did not furnish a basis for criti- 
cism of the easy-going methods of some 
of those in the New York flour trade 
who do a jobbing business, as well as for 
the losses sustained thereby, a_ recent 
failure in Brooklyn would be regarded as 
an extremely humorous incident. The 
delinquent, though having no apparent 
assets and about the same amount of 
integrity, was able, during a period of 
some 30 days, to purchase from New 
York jobbers about $15,000 worth of 
flour. Promptly thereafter he entered 
a petition in bankruptcy, offering to pay 
20ec on the dollar and refusing to tell 
what had become of the balance of the 
money. Of course he probably will not 
be permitted to get off so easily as he 
expected, but when the jobbers in ques- 
tion sold him they were buying trouble 
at a rather high price. One may well 
wonder, in cases of this kind, whether it 
is better to call a policeman for the 
buyer or appoint a guardian for the 
seller, 

NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, spent 
several days in New York this week. 


The office of the French Line in New 
York was advised this week of the sud- 
den death in Paris of M. de Pellerin de 
Latouche, president of the company. 


The wheat yield of Chile for 1920 was 
609,000 tons, an increase of 53,000 tons 
over 1919. The acreage sown was 1,200,- 
000, and home consumption is estimated 
at 573,000 tons. 


The first steamship flying the German 
flag to arrive at the port of New York 
since war was declared was the Sophie 
Rickmers, a 5,000-ton freighter from 
Hamburg, which arrived at a Brooklyn 
wharf this week, 


Samuel Knighton & Son, flour brokers, 
with offices in New York, Boston, Syra- 
cuse, and Philadelphia, recently took on 
two more salesmen to cover New Eng- 
land territory, Harry W. Blanchard to 
travel Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and John J. Thompson to 
travel Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Maine. 


Among millers visiting New York this 
week were Arthur Cain sales manager 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; H. A. Sawyer, sales manager 
Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Robert F. Imbs, secretary J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co. St. Louis; Joseph W. 
Mashek, ag Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; H. F. right, manager 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 


and James R. Ness, manager Niagara 
Grain & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N, Y., Nov. 6.—It had been 
hoped that, election over, flour would 
show a little more stability and activity. 
A few took a chance on the market the 
morning after, and bought a little flour, 
but have since regretted their optimism. 
It is reported that some, seeing an op- 
portunity to turn an honest penny, took 
in their hedges, believing that wheat 
would go up 10c at least. Instead, it 
dropped about that amount. 

The output this week has been fair, 
compared with the dull weeks preceding. 
Mills have not sold near all they ground, 
but a good part of it moved out on 
earlier contracts. It may be said, to the 
honor of the trade, that there have been 

ractically no cancellations. Demand has 
lees sufficient to absorb what few clears 
have been made, and there has also been 
a little inquiry for low grade. 

The policy of extreme conservatism 
holds in all branches of the trade, from 
jobber to retailer, and then on to bak- 
ers of all descriptions, commercial and 
home. There is hardly enough business 
to establish dependable quotations, and 
it is probably true that any real business 
would look so attractive that the nominal! 
range of prices would suffer a cut, at 
least in the case of anything like a 
round lot. In general, patents and clears 
are about 50c bbl easier, 

Canadian wheat is broadening its mar- 
ket here. Millers are more generally 
using it, and all seem to have a good 
word for it, although it is likely that the 
lower price at which it can be laid down 
here is one- of the strong arguments. 
The car situation shows but little im- 
provement. One mill was forced to shut 
down this week for a day or two for 
lack of wheat, and there is complaint of 
inability to get grain through promptly 
from Buffalo. The outlook for winter 
is not very reassuring. 

Some of the retailers who acquired a 
little flour have apparently lost faith, 
and are intent on unloading and taking 
a loss now rather than chancing any- 
thing further. One grocer who had 
bought a small lot of spring patents at 
$13.50, laid down here, made sales early 
in the week at $1.63 an eighth, or at the 
rate of $13.04 bbl. 

Principal prices of hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $11.50@12 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.50; bak- 
ers patent, $11.25, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $12, cotton 98's, 
local; first clears, $9.50@10.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; low 
grade, $7@7.50, jute, car lots, Boston, 

Winter wheat flour is dragging along 
at about the same pace as spring wheat. 
There was a little more interest the mid- 
dle of the week, immediately after elec- 
tion. There is slight inquiry, and no one 
appears to care whether prices move up 
or down. However, farmers are stand- 
ing pat when it comes to wheat sales. 
They are not enough interested to ask 
prices. There is still some high priced 
wheat awaiting an outlet, with shippers 
hanging onto lots that cost them up to 
$4.40 bu. Principal quotations are un- 
changed, with winter straights $10.50@ 
10.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $12. 

Trade in rye flour is very slack. Not 
even the indications of light grain re- 
serves, coupled with heavy shipments out 
of the country, have any stimulating ef- 
fect. The trade is simply not interested. 
Prices are steady at $10.50@10.60 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston, for best 
white brands. Business in western 
brands nominal, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations: light, $11; medium, $10.50; 
dark, $10,—all cotton 98's, jobbing. 

Though there is a slightly better tone 
to the feed market particularly in the 
case of bran, prices run at about last 
week’s level. Shipments are generally in 
mixed cars. Quotations: spring bran, $40 
@41.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $45; winter bran, $40@44, sacked, 
jobbing; spring middlings, $43@49, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $55; win- 
ter middlings, $50@54, sacked, local 
mostly. Rye feed steady at $48@50 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. There is slightly 
more interest in western feeds, with 
prices unchanged. Crushed oats are sell- 
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ing at $45 ton, and corn meal at gig 
both bulk, jobbing. Table meal steady 
at $3 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of city mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......seeeeeees 9,00 48 
Last week ...ccccseccccees 10,400 56 


Of this week’s total, 7,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 609 
rye. 


NOTES 

The Western Canal Line, Inc., operat- 
ing a string of 50 boats on the barge 
canal, will open a_ branch office jp 


Rochester, with J. S. Mara in charge, 
The company will use its own tugs next 
season, and expects to cut down the 
running time between Buffalo and New 
York and intercity points materially. At 
present the time varies from seven to ten 
days between terminals. 

The work of checking up crop yields 
in the fifth division of the state, Which 
includes Monroe County, has been or- 
dered by the state department of «gri- 
culture. Agents of the department will 
obtain information from dealers, ship- 
pers, growers and others. The report 
will cover spring wheat, winter wheat, 
corn, buckwheat, oats, barley, rye, hay 
and other country produce. , 

The Rochester Co-operative Associa- 
tion, which has operated a_ successful 
baking business for the last year and 4 
half, may open a meat market in the 
building that it recently acquired at 
521-525 Joseph Avenue. Three ovens 
and the latest type of machinery will be 
placed. The association now operates 
five branch stores, and its product is dis- 
tributed in 55 additional stores. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Buyers, for 
some reason, failed to close pending ne- 
gotiations late last week, taking only 
small quantities to tide them over, and 
when wheat started to show weakness 
everything was dropped. It was impos- 
sible to talk flour to anybody after the 
break, and today the situation appears to 
be worse than ever. The opinion general- 
ly seems to be that there is now no hope 
of any recovery of wheat prices, at 
least during 1920. The mills are run- 
ning only. when necessary, and shipping 
directions are few. 

A few mills still have lines out on 
moderate quantities of patent, and also 
lower grades, but prices bid were too 
low, even with the decline in wheat. Quo- 
tations, however, today were closer to- 


gether than for some time, millers as a 
rule holding the best patent at $10.75, a 
decline of over $1 bbl from last week. 
First clears were offered at 40c, and sec- 


ond clears at 50c, lower than last Satur- 
day. The latter grades were considered 
cheap, and the mills were looking for 
some business as there were a number of 
inquiries earlier in the week. Rye flour 
dull and unsettled. 

Local retail grocers stocked up to some 
extent this week, for the reason that 
they had cleaned up old supplies on 
hand, cool weather having brought out 4 
demand from consumers. Some easy 
prices also were an inducement. On the 
present decline in wheat, however, there 
is no doubt of a break in flour prices 
next Monday of 50@75c. 

Kansas mill representatives here were 


not discouraged over the situation, as 
they were doing some business at the 
lower prices quoted, but a further de- 
cline would be necessary to keep flour 
moving. The feeling was weak today, 


with quotations on short patent rang- 
ing $11@11.50 and standard $10.25@1I, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour is reported very quiet 
here and, from all reports, buyers will 
await further developments befor: tak- 
ing a fresh hold. Prices were quoted 
25c lower than last week, or $10.5) for 
short patent and $10.25 for bakers, (rack, 
Buffalo. ‘ 

Soft winter wheat mills were offering 
flour at 65@70c under last week’s prices, 
but report no demand at the decline. 
Short winter patent was quoted at $10.80, 
standard patent at $10.60, and pastry 
at $10.20, track, Buffalo. 
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Millfeeds were strong this week, and 
there was a better demand for bran and 
middlings at last week’s prices. Mixed 
feeds were quoted 50c higher, while flour 
middlings were offered at $1 and red dog 
at $2 under previous quotations. The 
mills have little feed to sell, and most 
of them only in mixed cars with plenty 
of flour. Shipping directions are good 
and, with the mills running slowly and 
every prospect of cold weather before 
long, the feed situation looks favorable; 
in fact, it is the best part of the milling 
business at present. The only trouble 
now is that jobbers who got in on low 
prices show an inclination of letting go 
of some of their holdings at $2@3 under 
mill prices. But with a show of bad 
weather they will stick for any advance. 

Millfeeds are now in line with coarse 
grains. Canada seems to be out of the 
market for November shipment, and ask- 
ing $1@2 more for December. Soft 
winter mills are selling a little bran at 
$39, middlings at $42 and mixed feed 
at $42, track, Buffalo, prompt, Novem- 
ber or December shipment. These prices 
are the same as last week. 

Corn-meal coarse feed in good demand 
and stronger. Hominy feed higher and 
scarce, With a fair demand. Gluten feed 
unsettled, with sales for shipment as 
low as $46.50. Cottonseed meal higher, 
put little doing. Oil meal dull and lower. 
Brewers’ grains offered at $48, and dis- 
tillers’ at $52@55, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. Alfalfa, $38@40. Milo, No. 3 for 
shipment, offered at $2.18, and spot at 
$2.35, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat lower, being offered freely 
at $2.50 with some sales at that price, 
but bids today were at $2.40 for a lim- 
ited amount. Buckwheat flour is arriv- 
ing, and selling to the grocery trade at 
$6 per 100 lbs, in 5-lb paper sacks. There 
was a good demand this week. 

Rolled oats firm, with good prospects 
of higher prices as soon as colder weath- 
er arrives. The mills are running slowly 
or not at all. Oat feed strong, and only 
an occasional car offered on spot at $22, 
sacked. No offerings for December 
shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Phe Week a cidesusivvanes 131,050 79 
Last ME ccsccessccteace 136,440 82 
Year FO sucvccccccsecens 128,050 77 
T 6 EEO. ssccausenes 109,200 65 
SWS ccvssiiecca 162,700 98 

NOTES 
Stocks of wheat in store here are 1,- 
950,000 bus, compared with 16,062,000 a 
year v0. 

Nearly every canal boat arriving here 
from New York brings a cargo of Ar- 


gentine flaxseed. 
E. M. 
the ( 


ported 


Featherly, superintendent of 
taract mills, Niagara Falls, is re- 
seriously ill. 
It is expected that the last westbound 
rs of the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration will leave Buffalo, Erie and 
Cleveland Nov. 30. 

The transfer of the property of the 
Morgan Baking Co. to the Hegel Bread 


steame 


Co., Ine, including the good-wiil of the 
business, was announced this week. 

Jolin J, Gerard, superintendent of. the 
iW irn-Crosby mills here, who has 
been confined to his home for severa 
\ days by illness, is steadily improving. 

Paul Tanner, formerly in the traffic 
department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road here, has resigned, to enter the 


feed manufacturing business at Attica, 
av. I 

, Receipts of flour here by lake were 
227,390 bbls, and 7,985,729 bus of grain, 
of which 5,793,000 were wheat, 5,146,500 
coming from Canadian ports. Last year 
710,8 . bbls flour and 2,380,000 bus grain 
arrived, 

There has been no real hard frost in 
this section of the state, and in many 
Places cattle have been turned on the 
Wheat. Pasturage is still as green and 
nourishing as it was in the early days 
of September. 

Arthur F. Jenkins, manager of the 
London branch of the Australian Bank 
at Commerce, Ltd., Sydney, New South 
Wales, was here this week inspecting the 
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elevators, Elevators are not in general 
use in Australia, Mr. Jenkins said, and 
his country is handicapped by having to 
transport wheat and handle it all in 
bags. 

W. P. Dorn, head of the Seaboard 
Navigation Co., says the eastbound move- 
ment of grain on the barge canal from 
this port has been a disappointment, 
from a business point of view. With a 
heavy supply of cars and quick trans- 
portation desired even at a rate three 
cents higher, the railroads were given 
the preference and the canal got but 
little of the eastbound grain. 


E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Nov. 6.—Flour has 
been much demoralized, sagging and 
dragging daily, with apparently nothing 
better in prospect until the farmers sell 
their wheat. There was practically no 
demand or trading in any direction. 

The decline in wheat called for a $1 
bbl drop in flour, but as the mills are 
always a little conservative on the 
breaks, they refused to shade prices 
more than 50@75c until buyers had some- 
thing to say. Canadian flour has kept 
about 50c bbl under the American prod- 
uct, though even this discount, backed by 
exceptional quality, has failed to stimu- 
late demand. 

Springs were lower and neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $10.50@ 
10.75; standard brands, $10@10.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 

Hard winters were weak and ignored, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $10.25@10.50; straights, $9.75@10, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. 

Soft winters were downward and life- 
less, short patents closing nominally at 
$9.75@10; near-by straights, $8.50@8.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@léc less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. 

City mills ran lightly, found trade dull, 
both domestic and export, and as yet 
have made no change in flour or feed, 
though they will probably reduce the 
price of the former the first of the week 
if there is no material rally in wheat. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 42,810 
bbls; destined for export, 18,948. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
924,484 bus grain—616,513 wheat, 102,- 
857 corn, 125,114 rye and 80,000 barley. 

The local branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., E. Russell Tolman, manager, 
is doing a heavy business on Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Nov. 6, 1920, 275,965 bus; 
year ago, 582,693. Range of prices this 
week, $1@1.11; last year, $1.50@1.65. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Nov. 6, 1,284,729 bus; same 
period last year, 1,373,078. Range of 
prices this week, $1.65@2.141,; last year, 
$2.10@2.35. 

The Frederick (Md.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has been incorporated, without 
capital, to promote the economic, civic 
and social welfare of the people of Fred- 
erick County. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of November is 
A. W. Mears, C. H. Dorsey and Lewis 


Blaustein; alternates, J. Ross Myers, 
Charles M. Trueheart and William C, 
Scott. 


William H. Stude, of Otto Stude & 
Co., grain exporters, sailed from New 
York today for Rotterdam, Holland, to 
be gone two or three months on pleasure 
and business. He expects to spend most 
of his time in Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark and Germany. 

No. 2 red winter wheat is now bring- 
ing only lle over No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, in this market, whereas the pre- 
mium recently was as much as 22i,c, 
The beauty about it is that the premium 
wheat is coming down, while the discount 
grain is holding its own. 

Some extraordinarily fine new yellow 
cob corn was exhibited on ‘change yes- 
terday. The ears were 12 to 14 inches 
long, with one of the larger ones counting 
1,134 grains to the ear. The corn was 
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raised on Chestnut Grove Farm, Balti- 
more County, A. D. Cover, manager. 

It is announced that the ordinance be- 
fore the city council prepared by Charles 
A. Lutz, inspector of weights and meas- 
ures, requiring that bread sold at Balti- 
more shall be in fixed-weight loaves of 
1, 114, 2 and 4 lbs, with the exact weight 
and baker’s name stamped on a seal at- 
tached to the loaf, has passed its first 
reading. : 

An inland waterway service by means 
of selfpropelled barges has been inaugu- 
rated by the inland and coastwise water- 
ways service of the War department be- 
tween Baltimore and Norfolk, Va., Beau- 
fort, Newbern and Washington, N. C., 
with frequent sailings from this city, and 
at rates approximately 20 per cent less 
than rail. 


Visitors were G. Le Personne, of Par- 
ver & Le Personne, grain, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium; R. R. Noland, with North Bros., 
alfalfa mills, Kansas City; J. B. Con- 
nell, Harrisburg, Pa., eastern Pennsyl- 
vania representative Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; W. S. Shryock, miller, Win- 
chester, Va; W. D. and L. D. Garvin, of 
W. D. Garvin & Bro., grain, Boyce, Va. 


The General Wholesale Grocery Co. is 
credited with having been awarded a 
contract to furnish the Baltimore city 
jail a certain quantity of standard spring 
wheat patent flour on a bid of $11.10 in 
sacks, delivered. It is said the jail for- 
merly used a lower grade of flour than 
patent, but has come to the conclusion 
that the best is none too good, even for 
prisoners. 

A contract to supply flour to the Mary- 
land penitentiary, after being awarded to 
J. Ross Myers as the lowest bidder, was 
later canceled and given to Drury, Lazen- 
by & Co., Inc., wholesale grocers and 
the next lowest bidder, on the ground that 
Myers, being one of the finance commis- 
sioners of Baltimore, was a municipal 
officer holder. and therefore barred from 
participating in city contracts. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, under date 
of Nov. 1, has issued the following: “All 
orders for the unloading, conditioning or 
the delivery of cars of bonded grain must 
show that same is in bond, and the con- 
signee or shipper must also make ar- 
rangements with the custom house au- 
thorities for the handling of the grain. 
This is necessary, in order for us to prop- 
erly take care of the storage in and 
movement through the elevators of this 
class of grain.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puirapevpuia, Pa., Nov. 6.—The local 
flour market was unsettled this week, 
with prices lower in sympathy with 
wheat. Demand is very slack, jobbers 
and bakers showing no disposition to op- 
erate except to satisfy actual needs. The 
effort of American mills to meet Cana- 
dian competition is a large factor in the 
unsettled state of the general market. 

Rye flour is in ample supply and slow 
of sale. Corn products dull and de- 
pressed, with prices very weak. 


WANT TO OPERATE PIER 


Negotiations have been renewed for 
the municipal operation of the United 
States army’s great quartermaster pier 
terminal at the foot of Oregon Avenue. 
On Thursday, a conference on the sub- 
ject was held between Mayor Moore, Di- 
rector Sproule, of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries; Colonel 
Houston, of the War department; J. S. 
W. Holton, president of the Maritime 
Exchange; President Bell, of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, and City Solicitor 
Smyth. 

Terms of a proposed agreement which 
will result in the opening of the piers 
for general commercial use and the de- 
velopment of the port were discussed, 
and lawyers were requested to bring in 
a new draft that might be acceptable to 
the government and the city. The three 
great piers of the army supply base are 
the largest on the Delaware River. The 
biggest is 1,500 feet long and 240 feet 
wide, with a concrete and brick ware- 
house of immense storage capacity. 


CANAL ACROSS NEW JERSEY 


The trade associations of this city ad- 
vocating the proposed canal across New 
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Jersey, connecting Raritan Bay and the 
Delaware River, Lev appointed a spe- 
cial committee to appear before the army 
engineers when a hearing is had on this 
project in the mayor’s reception room in 
City Hall, Nov. 12. The committee is 
composed of Edward F. Henson, chair- 
man; George D. VanSciver, Frederick 
Schoff, William T. Kirk,. Jr., David 
Baird, Jr., and Emil P. Albrecht. 

The special committee will express the 
views of the joint committee that this 
link in the coastal waterway should be 
authorized by Congress, and work upon 
it begin as promptly as possible; also it 
will request that, in the preparation of 
revised estimates as to cost, figures 
should be submitted by army engineers 
both for a barge canal for commercial 
purposes and for a ship canal for mili- 
tary and naval purposes. 

The joint executive committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the Board 
of Trade, Commercial Exchange, Mari- 
time Exchange, Drug Exchange, Grocers’ 
and Importers’ Exchange. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Bourse, Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Exchange and the 
Master Builders’ Exchange. 


NEW PIER COLLAPSES 

Two sections of the new municipal pier 
No. 30 on the Delaware River, in course 
of construction, collapsed on Monday. 
The sections that fell were part of the 
superstructure of the pier. <A piece of 
timber slipped, allowing the structural 
work supported by it to fall, bringing 
down with it great quantities of building 
material which had been piled ready for 
use. The pier is heing built by the F. 
W. Mark Construction Co. 

John Ward, 33 years old, was buried 
under a mass of débris and seriously in- 
jured, and several other workmen had 
narrow escapes. The pier is heing erect- 
ed at a cost of $763,000. It is of con- 
crete, and is to be 544 feet long and 180 
feet wide. 

NOTES 

John K. Scattergood, grain merchant, 
who has been ill with typhoid fever, is 
convalescing at Atlantic City, where he 
will spend the month of November. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. F. Baldwin, treasurer and mana- 
ger of the Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, and Siegmund Steeg, millers’ 
agent, of Chicago. 

William L. Jefferis, formerly a flour 
broker of this city and until recently a 
member of the Commercial Exchange, 
died Wednesday. He is survived by his 
widow and five children. 

Charles P. Rini, formerly with the 
Philadelphia office of the Armour Grain 
Co., has, in connection with W. T. Parker, 
formed the Parker Commission Co.. Ltd., 
to operate a grain commission business. 

Three carloads of bleached flour, sale 
of which is in violation of the state food 
laws, were seized on Thursday in this 
city by agents of the state bureau of 
foods. Such flour has been found on sale 
in Philadelphia, the anthracite regions 
and central counties, and 15 arrests have 
been made recently. 

Louis G. Graff, formerly a big grain 
exporter of this city and an ex-president 
of the Commercial Exchange, sailed 
Wednesday on the Aquitania for Europe. 
He will visit Great Britain. Belgium, 
Holland, France, Italy, Switzerland and 
northern Africa, and will be gone about 
seven months. His wife and daughter 
accompanied him. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbis, from 





Jan. 1, 1920, to Oct. 30, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output— -- Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...12,143 13,946 198 793 

St. Pawl ..cccce 311 464 ese eee 

Duluth-Superior 686 887 eae eee 

Outside mills .. 6,882 9,526 41 71 

Totals .......20,022 24,823 239 864 





Philippine Islands—Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn crop of the Philippine Islands, by 
calendar years, in bushels: 


1919...... 13,095,000 1914...... 13,336,000 
1918...... 11,271,000 1913...... 9,235,000 
1917...... 13,441,000 1912...... 7,810,000 
1916...... 14.A82,000 1911...... 4,277,000 
1915...... 14,753,000 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INVENTORY VALUES AND TAXES 





_ Is Market Value of Stocks on Hand at Time of Cut-off Basis for Report 


to Internal Revenue Department, or Must Actual 
Sales Have Been Made? 


The Northwestern Miller not long ago 
received the following inquiry from a 
northwestern accountant: 

“Question has arisen with the Internal 
Revenue department regarding a custom 
which seems to prevail in the grain and 
milling business as to the matter of a 
‘cut-off’ at the end of their calendar or 
fiscal year. 

“The revenue agent took the position 
that where inventories were based on 
the market value of grain and no actual 
sale made of the grain that such inven- 
tory value at market could not be used 
for the purpose of determining income. 

“We contended that it was a custom of 
the market and grain business in making 
a ‘cut-off? to bring to market values all 
grain on hand, all flour sold and not de- 
livered, all grain options of both pur- 
chases and sales, also all grain in transit; 
in fact, to work out a theoretical liquida- 
tion of the business based upon market 
values at the date of the ‘cut-off.’ 

“The revenue agent took the position 
that unless there was a modified sale the 
market could not be taken, and the par- 
ticular case involved about a _ million 
bushels long on a type of grain where 
there had been a sag in the market from 
its cost which made a perceptible ‘dent’ 
in the income account. 

“We will appreciate it if you can give 
us any light on the customs of this mar- 
ket in the matter of making ‘cut-offs.’” 

In order to get a representative ex- 
pression of opinion, this inquiry was sub- 
mitted to a number of millers, and the 
following are summaries of some of their 
replies: 

B. Denison, secretary Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn: We can 
conceive of no situation where a mill 
would not be justified in taking its stocks 
of wheat in at market price. Any other 
method of accounting would not be 
sound, in our opinion, regardless of what 
the wheat cost; it is what it is worth at 
the time the account is made that should 
govern the invoice. We recently had our 
books audited, and the auditors worked 
on this basis. That is, they took the 
market price on everything we had on 
hand, regardless of what we paid for it. 

H. C. Vogtel, vice president Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis: I believe you 
will find it a common practice of the 
mills in making a cut-off to bring to 
market values all grain on hand, all flour 
sold, not delivered, all grain options and 
also grain in transit, and in that way 
work out a theoretical liquidation of the 
business based upon the market value of 
the grain at the time the cut-off is made. 

E. R, Barber, president Barber Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis: Our understand- 
ing is that the department is unfortu- 
nately following the law as to this. The 
department simply follows a cut and 
dried method, adhering to the letter of 
the law. This is all right in merchandise 
inventories where the market does not 
fluctuate, or if it does fluctuate it is only 
a trifle, but with grain and flour, where 
the values are changing daily, it would, 
in our opinion, be impossible to make an 
actual sale of specified grades of grain 
that a miller had obtained to maintain 
his regular standard of flour grades. 

The custom of the mills making a cut- 
off at the end of their calendar or fiscal 
year has been in practice for over 40 
years, and we think that taking the value 
of the grain at time of cut-off is fair, 
as the quotations of the different cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade 
thoroughly established the value of said 
grain at time of cut-off. Undoubtedly 
the law should be changed, and if the 
department rules that the law must be 
adhered to until changed, the only thing 
for millers to do is to refuse to pay their 
income taxes and take the matter to the 
Board of Appeals who seem to be very 
fair and square and intelligent as re- 
gards the different classes of business. 

E. S, Selby, manager Hormel Milling 
Co., Austin, Minn: Tt has always been 
the practice in the packing house busi- 
ness to take inventory at the market 
price. In fact, there is no other basis 


on which the inventory can be based; and 
there has never been, to the writer’s 
knowledge, any criticism by the Internal 
Revenue department of this practice. 

H. C. Garvin, vice president Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn: We quote 
from the income tax law of 1918, section 
203: “That whenever in the opinion of 
the commissioner the use of inventories 
is necessary in order clearly to determine 
the income of any taxpayer, inventories 
shall be taken by such taxpayer upon 
such basis as the commissioner, with the 
approval of the secretary, may prescribe 
as conforming as nearly as may be to 
the best accounting practice in the trade 
or business and as most clearly reflecting 
the income.” The basis of inventory 
which is once adopted must, after 1918, 
be adhered to in future years, except 
where the change is authorized by the 
commission. It has been the policy of 
the grain and milling industry to inven- 
tory grain at market. We know of no 
other equitable basis upon which to estab- 
lish a true income account. 

G. M. Palmer, president Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn: Our opinion‘is 
that the northwestern accountant is ex- 
actly right. Our understanding is that 
his position agrees exactly with the gen- 
eral practice among millers and elevator 
companies. We have always followed 
this plan, and do not see how any other 
plan can be considered. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
manager Duluth (Minn.) Universal Mill- 
ing Co: Believe that the position taken 
by the revenue agent: was correct. In- 
ventories should be based on the actual 
cost of the grain. If the market goes 
up, the miller would take his profit as he 
ground the grain or sold it. If the mar- 
ket goes down, he would take his loss in 
the same way. In other words, you can- 
not anticipate a profit or a loss. This is 
the way we handle our inventories, and 
we may be doing wrong, but our ac- 
countants claim it is the right way. 

H. F. Wilson, secretary Aberdeen 
(S. D.) Mill Co: Wheat, flour and hedg- 
ing should be brought to market value 
at time of cut-off. Grain differs from 
other merchandise in that the value or 
Selling price of it or its product bears 
no relation to the cost but is based en- 
tirely on the market price on date sold, 
and if grain purchases are hedged, no 
actual value canbe fixed until both grain 
and its hedge are brought to market 
value. 

Franklin Edwards, secretary and man- 
ager Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co: We 
think the Internal Revenue department 
is entirely in the wrong. We close our 
books each month by bringing wheat on 
hand and bought to arrive, also flour on 
hand and flour sales, to the market, 
based on the market price of wheat at 
the close of the month, and that is the 
only practical basis we know of. 

W. A. Thomas, president Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: It is 
our impression and understanding that 
all grain and milling firms make their 
cut-off on the basis of the market on 
all grain, all flour and grain in transit, 
and make, as you state, theoretical liqui- 
dation based upon the market at the date 
of cut-off. This has always been our way 
of taking our cut-off, and up to date no 
one in the government service has ob- 
jected to it. If the revenue officers could 
make some practical suggestion where 
this could be improved upon, all millers 
would appreciate it. 

W. L. Harvey, International Milling 
Co., New Prague, Minn: We do not know 
what the revenue agent means by a 
“modified sale.” Our own company has 
always pursued the policy outlined in the 
accountant’s letter which you quote. We 
do this, not merely at the end of the year, 
but at the end of every month. Unless a 
mill does bring its open flour orders, its 
grain options, grain on hand and in tran- 
sit, to the market, any statement it might 
make would be misleading, and we would 
know of no other method of getting at, 
even approximately, the mill’s earnings 
for any given period. 


J. M. Schramm, Lidgerwood (N. D.) 
Milling Co: We have always used the 
market price of flour, feed, and wheat 
on the date of our cut-off. We do not 
know of a better method, nor of a more 
logical way of ascertaining the true value 
of finished or unfinished products. 

C. H. A. Pietsch, auditor Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co: We have never ex- 
perienced any difficulty in convincing the 
department of the justice of our prac- 
tice in computing our inventories at mar- 
ket value. From a survey of the case 
in point, it would appear to us that the 
reason the revenue agent refused to 
accept market valuations at close of a 
taxable period is due to the mill’s fail- 
ure to use the same practice at the be- 
ginning of the period. 

William F. Kelm, St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co: The contention of the ac- 
countant is also our contention, although 
so far we have not had an opportunity 
to take this matter up definitely with the 
federal authorities in the past, but we 
have based our inventories and our re- 
turns to the government on the market 
value of grain and flour actually on hand, 
in transit or purchased for prompt or 
future delivery. We have not taken any 
flour orders into consideration for, as 
you know, we are a new concern, and 
our first report to the government was 
made on fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1918, 
and at that time, as well as on Aug. 31, 
1919, we had very few orders on the 
books, so it made no difference whether 
or not we took them into consideration. 
We are also not going to take them into 
consideration in our cut-off this year, 
largely due to the fact that it would not 
make any particular difference in our 
statement, but we are taking actual flour 
and feed on hand, and actual wheat on 
hand and purchased, into consideration 
at the market value on Aug. 31. Believe 
this would be the correct basis. 

Theresa A. King, secretary-treasurer 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co: It is 
our custom to bring to market values all 
grain and grain products on hand at the 
end of the calendar or fiscal year. 

S. M. Sivertson, secretary Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co: In making our cut- 
off at the end of each fiscal year we have 
always taken the inventory of every item 
on market values, and we cannot con- 
ceive how such a course can be success- 
fully disputed by the Revenue depart- 
ment. We do not believe that there is 
any other fair way to get at it. 


AN ACCOUNTANT’S VIEW 


The question was also submitted to 
H. M. Temple, of Temple, Webb & Co., 
accountants, Minneapolis, and his reply 
was as follows: 

In presenting this subject for consid- 
eration, a few important factors bearing 
on the stabilizing of values of this im- 
portant portion of the world’s food sup- 
ply merit special consideration. 

In this country cash grain markets are 
found at Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, 
New York City, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 

These cash grain markets are repre- 
sented by regularly organized grain ex- 
changes and co-ordinated grain clearing 
house associations, 

The trading on these exchanges is pro- 
tected with every possible precaution, 
and the values shown by the daily trades 
as market closings are accepted without 
question by the grain trade generally. 
That this is true is demonstrated by the 
co-operation of state and national banks 
in financing grain transactions and ac- 
cepting by them the values shown by the 
exchanges, as a basis of loans, collateral, 
etc., and were these values not so stabil- 
ized, the food from grains would present 
an awful mess of values prior to reaching 
market or ultimate consumer. 

Therefore, the general acceptance by 
grain dealers, millers, maltsters and 
crushers of closing values at recognized 
grain exchanges has developed the gen- 
eral custom of millers and other opera- 
tions to close their books on a monthly 
basis, determining their losses and gains 
on all trading, grains, grain products in 
hand and for future deliveries on the 
basis of the market’s closing at end of 
each month. 

I think the governmental agencies of 
taxation have recognized the existence of 
trade associations and their influence to 
the stabilization of price products, by 
enforcing the tax upon trades and defi- 
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nite features of trade relations, and 
where governmental agencies have 
recognized the stability and influence as 
expressed in one department of the goy- 
ernment, it is believed they should also 
recognize their existence in other diyj- 
sions of the same department. 

In this connection, the ability of the 
grain exchanges and clearing houses to 
absorb vast quantities of commodities, 
without seriously breaking the market, 
results in great saving and benefit to the 
government in the matter of taxation. 

As another illustration of inventory 
values, let us assume that a miller with 
a large quantity of grain in the elevator 
tries to borrow money on this grain on 
the basis of what it cost him, when the 
market value of that grain is 107 20¢ 
under said cost. He could not do g0, 
and were he to close out his grain, and 
force the market, the tendency would be 
downward, and he would be an addi- 
tional sufferer, not only in the loss of 
value of his grain, but also in commis- 
sions and other expenses incident to 
making the sale. Therefore, the stabil- 
ized market protects him in the valuation 
of his grain, assures him that he will be 
able to close out the grain at the last 


price and quotation, without the serious 
loss occasioned by dumping large quan- 
tities of grain on the market. 

In merchandising, the retail merchant 


is compelled to advertise and sacrifice 
merchandise in order to make a realiza- 
tion; he has no established market, his 
realizable market being the consumer. 
Therefore, in considering trade customs 
and trade conditions, it seems incredible 
that the Treasury department should re- 
quire the miller and grain dealer to do 
otherwise than conform to trade condi- 
tions that exist in ordinary lines of mer- 
chandise. 





INCREASED COST OF SHIPS 

Changes in the construction of the 535 
type of steamers, 14 of which are nearing 
completion for Pacific Coast steamship 
companies in eastern yards, have cost the 
government $20,000,000 over the initial 
cost for their building. The Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. is said to have 
agreed to accept the lump sum of $6, 
500,000 for each of the two vessels of this 
type which were constructed in its yards. 
The vessels have been christened the 
Golden State and Silver State. 

The other 14 vessels of this type, build- 
ing at the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
and the Sparrows Point yard of the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, will rep- 
resent a greater figure than the above 
costs. 

Considerable interest has been caused 
by the figures, as the shipping companies 
which have been allocated the vessels were 
in ignorance of their cost. Admiral Ben- 
son has stated to the companies that are 
reported to have made advances for the 
purchasing of the craft, that the govern- 
ment does not intend to sell them for the 
present. 





NEW ORLEANS GRAIN EXPORTS 


A New Orleans dispatch to the New 
York Journal of Commerce states: “New 
Orleans is the greatest grain exporting 
port of the country. Since July it has 
jumped ahead of Galveston, New York 
and Baltimore, the three cities which led 
it in grain exports in the order named 
at that time. Each week since Aug. % 
the total grain movement through New 
Orleans has exceeded the total through 
New York, and for the entire period 
from July 3 to Sept. 18 the Crescent 
City port has led its nearest rival by 
714,000 bus. 

“This is the best record yet made by 
the port of New Orleans, and shows 4 
radical contrast to that for 1919. During 
the entire year of 1919 the grain exports 
totaled only 23,973,725 bus, while for the 
three mente period from July 3 to Sept. 
18 the total was 21,052,000 bus. If this 
rate of handling continues for a year, 
New Orleans will have handled about 100, 
000,000 bus grain, or double the amount 
the port has ever accommodated before. 

“That New Orleans has jumped into 
the forefront of the nation’s ports In 
handling grain is accredited to the fact 
that the United States Grain Corporation 
has been disbanded. During its tenure of 
office this corporation was said to have 
used every influence to force export grait 
through the North Atlantic ports. The 
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natural flow of trade along the easier 
and most direct lines has been resumed.” 

Appended to the dispatch are the fol- 
lowing figures showing the grain export 
history of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, “Baltimore, New Orleans and Gal- 
veston from July 3 to Sept. 18, 1920, fig- 


ures being in 
Week 


RLL> >> Poses 
FOG Oe 





bushels: 
Phila- 
Boston New York delphia 
ba e000e6 1,429,000 646,000 
o seneee 1,324,000 267,000 
@ ereses 1,388,000 1,455,000 
oe 66d 608 1,459,000 170,000 
eo waeede 1,560,000 545,000 
“e saeeee 1,336,000 618,000 
+ 132,000 467,000 1,387,000 
- 45,000 3,325,000 895,000 
. 132,000 1,951,000 347,000 
- 196,000 2,005,000 412,000 
© eeccce 2,298,000 109,000 
- 247,000 1,796,000 729,000 
.. 752,000 20,338,000 7,580,000 
Gal- 
Baltimore N. Orleans’ veston 
1,512,000 901,000 1,732,000 
1,506,000 1,582,000 1,113,000 
680,000 1,045,000 1,409,000 
1,760,000 1,229,000 1,920,000 
1,120,000 928,000 213,000 
2,104,000 1,125,000 843,000 
- 1,704,000 1,603,000 1,248,000 
1,220,000 1,990,000 1,939,000 
1,422,000 2,666,000 1,644,000 
1,511,000 3,705,000 1,960,000 
934,000 2,422,000 1,650,000 
1,039,000 1,856,000 2,157,000 





16,512,000 21,052,000 18,828,000 
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BALTIMORE ELEVATOR 


New Pennsylvania Railroad Elevator Illus- 
trates What Is Being Done to Expe- 
dite Wheat Shipments Abroad 

The immense new grain elevator com- 
pleted and opened this year at Canton, 
a waterfront suburb of Baltimore, by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, affords the 
best possible illustration of the facilities 
which the railroads are now giving for 
the exportation of grain. The capacity 
of the elevator is given as 5,000,000 bus, 
which makes it one of the largest grain 


storage plants in the United States, or, 


for that matter, in the world. 


Only a 


few elevators exceed it in size, and none 


in completeness of mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The five pictures shown herewith show 
this equipment in some detail. The first 


gives a general view of the elevator from 
the harbor, with a ship lying alongside. 
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A Chute Delivering Grain to a Conveyor Belt in the New Baltimore Elevator 


Beyond the main building, which is of 
steel and concrete construction through- 
out, can be seen the long marine gallery, 
equipped with belt conveyors, so that 
three or four ships can be loaded at once. 

The second picture shows one of these 


belt conveyors, with a bin chute loading 
grain on it. The horizontal transporta- 
tion of grain throughout the plant is 
almost entirely cared for by these belts. 

The third illustrates the method of un- 
loading freight cars. A tilting platform 





General View of the New 5,000,000-Bu Elevator of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Canton, Near Baltimore 
Copyright by Ewing Galloway, New York, 


Copyright by Ewing Galloway, New York. 


is used, the principle somewhat resem- 
bling that of the electric hoist used in 
unloading gondola cars. The grain car, 
after having been run on the platform, 
may be tilted either endwise or sidewise, 
or so that the contents will run into one 
corner, The track at this point is ele- 
vated, so that the grain runs by gravity 
into the bins below. 

The fourth picture shows part of the 
weighing room, in which the grain in the 
huge steel bins is weighed. The fifth 
shows the grain dispatcher at his desk, 
with the automatic signal board beside 
him. This dispatcher controls all the 
operations in the elevator, and the signal 
system enables him to know when every 
bushel of grain is unloaded from cars to 
the weighing bins, or from the storage 
bins to ships at the marine gallery. 

Such an elevator represents a particu- 
larly important feature in the constant 
competition between export wheat and its 
manufactured product, and it is to offset 
the manifest advantages which such a 
plant affords that the installation of ade- 
quate loading machinery for sacked flour 
at seaboard is absolutely essential if the 
export flour trade is to be maintained. 





GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


An Appellate Court Decision Passes on the 
Validity of Flour Sales Contracts and 
Excuses Nonperformance 


A decision of the Alabama supreme 
court in the case of Lawrenceburg Roll- 
er Mills Co. vs. Chas. A. Jones & Co., 85 
So. 719, constitutes an important judicial 
precedent governing flour sales contracts, 
and particularly those affected by feder- 
al regulations. The decision defeats the 
mill’s claim for damages for breach of 
contracts to buy quantities of flour. 

Plaintiff alleged that defendant con- 
tracted to buy flour Aug. 6 and 8, 1917, 
under agreements calling for 1,500 and 
1,000 bbls, respectively, subject to. pur- 
chaser’s orders, but that the contracts 
were broken. 

One of the defenses presented was 
that when the contracts were made it was 
understood that if Congress or the gov- 
ernment should make any regulations 
controlling the price of flour, or the 
quantity that a dealer might have on 
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hand, the contracts were to be terminat- 
ed; that Aug. 10—two days after the 
second contract was made—Congress 
_ the food control act, and that the 

ood Administrator promulgated an or- 
der Aug. 24 that no miller should make 
or have outstanding at any time con- 
tracts for flour, except those requiring 
shipment within 30 days after the date 
thereof, and that no miller should deliver 
products, knowing that such delivery 
would supply the purchaser with a quan- 
tity in excess of his requirements. It was 
averred that these regulations abrogated 
the contracts in suit, and it was specifi- 
cally pleaded that the contracts did not 
require shipment within 30 days. 

Trial of the suit at Birmingham ended 
in judgment in favor of defendant, and 
this judgment has been affirmed by the 
supreme court. 

Before determining the effect of the 
Food Administration regulations, the su- 
preme court discussed questions as to 
whether, apart from these regulations, 
binding contracts had been entered into. 
The particularly interesting parts of the 
opinion on appeal are as follows: 

“The alleged contract, declared upon 
in count three as amended, was of date 
Aug. 6, 1917, for the purchase by de- 
fendant of plaintiff of 1,500 bbls of 
flour at $12 per bbl. ‘Time of contract 
shipment: Aug. Sept. Delivered: Birm- 
ingham, Ala, Terms: Sight, or sight on 
arrival, draft with bill of lading attached. 
Millers’ National Federation package dif- 
ferentials govern. Quantity, 1,500 bbls; 
brand, Town Talk; pkg., cotton; price, 
$12. Buyer accepts this contract for 
shipment within Aug. Sept., and assumes 
all risk or modification due to govern- 
ment regulation.’ Provided, that it should 
not become effective unless ‘signed by the 
seller at its Lawrenceburg or Boston of- 
fice. No verbal condition or modifications 
can alter this contract.’ 

“It was further averred that such con- 
tract was duly confirmed in writing by 
plaintiff at its Lawrenceburg office. The 
proof as to such confirmation was a let- 
ter written by plaintiff to defendant, 
dated Aug. 8, 1917, containing, among 
other matter, the statement that— 

“We confirm contract with you under 
date of the 6th inst. . . for August- 
September shipment, our option subject 
to any government food control regula- 
tions, 1,500 barrels of Town Talk flour, 
in car lots, at price $12 per barrel cotton 
basis delivered Birmingham. Usual sight 
draft terms.’ 

“Was this a confirmation of the origi- 
nal order, or did it embody different and 
material provisions? We are of the opin- 
ion that it was a material modification 
thereof, to the extent that shipments 
were to be made in August and Septem- 
ber at ‘our (seller’s) option.’ The origi- 
nal contract contained no such reserva- 
tion for the seller’s benefit, but the right 
of direction of shipment for delivery at 
Birmingham during said month was with 
the buyer; that is to say, the letter did 
not accept or confirm the order on the 
terms that the ‘buyer accepts this con- 
tract for shipment within August and 
September, and assumes all risk of modi- 
fication due to government regulation, 
but that shipments ordered during Au- 
gust-September were at seller’s ‘option’ 
and ‘subject to any government food 
control regulations.’ 

“This was not an unqualified accept- 
ance in writing of the original written 
order as required by its terms; it was a 
new offer by plaintiff to sell flour to de- 
fendant on different terms indicated. 
Defendant’s acceptance of the contract, 
so extended or modified, is not shown by 
the evidence. To the contrary, it is 
shown that defendant insisted that he 
had no such contract of purchase with 
plaintiff, and was not bound thereby. 
The time of shipments, whether they 
were to be made only at the direction of 
the purchaser, or whether at the discre- 
tion or convenience of the seller, was an 
important and material provision of the 
contract... . 

“When the alleged confirmatory letter 
was Offered in evidence, due objection 
was made by defendant, and the variance 
between allegation and’ proof was called 
to the attention of the court.' There was 
error in admitting in evidence said letter 
or written confirmation of the original 
contract as required by its terms. 

“The contract declared upon in amend- 
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ed count four is of like purport.as that 
on which count three is rested, with the 
exception that it was only executed by 
plaintiff (not by defendant), and in- 
dorsed, ‘Attached wire confirming,’ be- 
fore the word ‘buyer. The record does 
not show that such ‘confirmatory. wire’ 
was attached thereto, nor was such con- 
firmation introduced in evidence. The 
evidence discloses that the alleged con- 
tract of Aug. 8, 1917, was made through 
plaintiff's agent, M. F. Johnson, at Mont- 
gomery, over long-distance telephone 
with a flour broker, S. C. Johnston, at 
Birmingham, a conversation between the 
latter and Charles A. Jones, of defendant 
company, and a telegram of acceptance 
sent M. F. Johnson by W. G. Vail, clerk 
for defendant, This was evidence tend- 
ing to show ratification of the original 
contract and the telephone conversation 
to which the witnesses made reference. 
. . « However, the telegram was not at- 
tached to the contract of date Aug. 8, 
1917, nor is it found in the bill of ex- 
ceptions. The allegations and proof 
must conform, and for this reason there 
was a variance. 

“We may observe that if there was 
confirmation of the contract of sale of 
the 1,000 bbls of flour (that of Aug. 8, 
1917) by W. G. Vail’s telegram and by 
the letter of Aug. 10, 1917, recovery 
could not be had, The telegram in no 
wise varied the original written contract. 
By the express provisions of this letter, 
the contract was made subject ‘to gov- 
ernment regulations.’ That the govern- 
ment, by act of Congress, and food con- 
trol regulations made thereunder, fixed 
the price of flour at Birmingham at 
$10.90 per bbl was not controverted at 
the trial, and was testified by the wit- 
ness Johnson. 

“It does not make the case different 
that the witness testified he requested 
defendant to order out the flour, for if 
such request was made, plaintiff was in- 
sisting that defendant take the flour with- 
out regard to the quantity on hand within 
said six months, and to pay for it, not at 
the price fixed by the government regu- 
lations ($10.90 per bbl), but at the price 
of $12 per bbl, as named in the contract. 
If the contract was confirmed by the let- 
ter as to price and quantity, it was ex- 
pressly made subject to government con- 





trol regulations. Plaintiff’s insistence 
for delivery and payment was contrary 
to the express reservations contained in 
that contract, for it is further shown by 
the evidence that during the period in 
question defendant endeavored to induce 
plaintiff to deliver him flour at the rate 
fixed by the government, rather than that 
indicated in the contract. This plaintiff 
refused to do. 

“On this theory of the case, the af- 
firmative charge [direction to jury by 
the trial judge to return a verdict in 
favor of defendant] requested by de- 
fendant in writing was properly given. 
As to this, plaintiff insists that the food 
control regulations having application to 
millers, promulgated on Aug. 24, provid- 
ed that such regulations only became ef- 
fective on and after Sept. 10, 1917, and 
had not the effect of abrogating con- 
tracts entered into prior to the enact- 
ment of the food control act on Aug. 10, 
1917. We have stated that the alleged 
confirmation of said contract (if such 
there was) subjected the parties thereto 
to any government food control regula- 
tions then existing, or that might there- 
after be adopted or promulgated by the 
department of government having juris- 
diction of the same while the contract 
was executory.... 

“The act of Congress approved . . . 
four days after the date of the first 
order, and two days after the date of 
the second, and on the date of the alleged 
acceptance of the last order, prohibited 
any dealer from having on hand any 
necessaries ‘in a quantity in excéss of the 
reasonable requirements of his business 
for a reasonable time.’ The flour in ques- 
tion was such necessary in the hands of 
the purchasing merchant, and as such 
was subject in quantity to the reasonable 
requirements of defendant's business, in 
its sale as an article of commerce. 

“Without deciding whether Congress 
had the right to adopt such law under 
the war powers and give it retroactive 
effect in its application to existing con- 
tracts, if the President and Food Admin- 
istrator interpreted the act as not in- 
tended to impair the obligation of exist- 
ing contracts, but only to apply to con- 
tracts thereafter entered into, this did 
not change the express provision of the 
contract, by act of the parties made sub- 
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ject to and controlled by such subse. 
quent acts and regulations promulgated 
pursuant to the act of Congress, sub. 
ject to government regulations. The only 
purpose of the incorporation of such 
provision in the contract was to give it q 
prospective operation, the contract of 
necessity being subject to such regula- 
tions as existed at the time it was en- 
tered into. The letter in question, if in 
confirmation of the contract, was the 
agreement of the parties that it should 
be subject to such terms and regulations 
thereafter fixed. by the government in 
the control and regulation of the pur- 
chase of flour as an article of commerce. 

“If the contract had been as plaintiff 
contends, being so controlled, it was made 
impossible of execution, for the flour, de- 
livery of which is alleged to have been 
contracted for, was in excess of that jer- 
mitted to the defendant under the act of 
Congress and orders thereunder ‘for his 
business requirements during a reason- 
able time thereafter’ (during the next 
30 days). The first of the alleged con- 
tracts would have secured to the defend- 
ant a three months’ supply of flour in 
excess of government regulations, it be- 
ing shown that his necessities were 500 
bbls per month. The other contract, be- 
ing for 1,000 bbls, would have given de- 
fendant a two months’ supply. It was 
uncontroverted that he had. a month's 
supply. in store. Being impossible of per- 
formance in compliance with such regu- 
lations, the parties, if theretofore bound, 
were discharged from the obligations of 
such contract. 

“Plaintiff insists there was no evidence 
showing the act of Congress and ap- 
plicable orders thereunder by the Food 
Administrator. The court takes judi- 
cial knowledge of the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated under the authority 
of the act of Congress of Aug. 10, 1917.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





SALES CONTRACT PHASES 

The seller's inability to secure cars in 
which to ship grain in satisfaction of a 
contract of sale is held by the Kansas 
City court of appeals to constitute no 
legal excuse for nonperformance of the 
agreement (Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co. 
vs. Barker, 223 S.W. 941). Another 
point adjudicated in the same case is 


Hii, 


A Freight Car on the Tilting Unloading Platform of the New Elevator at Canton 
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In the Weighing Room of the New 5,000,000-Bu Elevator Near Baltimore 


that an exchange of letters may consti- 
tute a binding written contract of sale, 
by implied reference to each cther. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for non- 
delivery of a car of corn and a car of 
oats under separate contracts. The con- 
tracts were evidenced by letters written 
by plaintiff, confirming the purchases 
pursuant to telephone conversations, and 
a letter written afterwards by defendant 
referring to the procuring of cars in 
which to ship “the corn I sold you,” and 
the “oats I sold you.” 

It was first claimed by defendant, in 
defense of the suit, that there was no 
binding contract for the sales, because 
there was nu written agreement. He 
contended that defendant’s letter did not 
constitute a binding link forming a con- 
tract, because it did not state the terms 
of any agreement and did not refer tv 
those stated in plaintiff’s confirmatory 
letters. Plaintiff did not claim that de- 
fendant’s letter of itself was sufficient, 
but contended that it impliedly referred 
to plaintiff's confirmatory letters, thereby 
embodying the terms of the latter, and 
the court upholds this contention. 

As to the other point presented by 
plaintiff—that he was relieved from per- 
forming his contract because he could 
not obtain the necessary cars—the court 
SaVs: 

“The letters evidencing the contracts 
provided that defendant should load and 
bill the car of corn to plaintiff at Kan- 
sas City; the oats were to he delivered 
f.o.b. cars at Raymore, and likewise billed 
to Kansas City. The letters are silent as 
to who should furnish cars, but the con- 
struction the parties placed upon the con- 
tracts was that defendant was to furnish 
them. He ordered the cars . three 
days after the contracts were made, but 
was unable to get them. The contracts, 
as construed, were that defendant was to 
furnish the cars. 35 Cyc, 197, 198. De- 
fendant’s inability to secure cars did not 
release him. There is no evidence of any 
understanding that the happening of such 
. contingency was to make an excep- 
Ye. 

“The contract was not mutually altered 
by the parties by the effort made by 
plaintiff to get cars after defendant had 
tried to get them and failed to do so. 
It is true that plaintiff attempted to as- 
sist defendant in getting cars after de- 


fendant represented that he could not 
get any. But defendant did not ask 
plaintiff to get cars for the corn until 
after the contract had expired through 
lapse of time for delivery, and he made 
no request that plaintiff get cars for the 
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oats until after the expiration of that 
time, except that contained in his letter. 
What plaintiff did in the matter of as- 
sisting defendant in an effort to get cars 
was only an act of courtesy to defendant, 
and the evidence does not show that 
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plaintiff intended to change the contract 
as construed by the parties so that plain- 
tiff was to get the cars and not de- 
fendant.” 

However, the court holds that there 
was no such sufficient proof as to mailing 
of the confirmatory letters by the pur- 
chaser as to establish a presumption of 
their receipt by defendant. On this point, 
which should interest the manager of 
every large business office, the court says: 

“Mr. Sullivan, plaintiffs agent in 
charge of the matter of the purchase of 
the grain, testified that he wrote the let- 
ters, or rather that he instructed these 
letters to be prepared, and before they 
were mailed out they were given to him 
for his ‘O.K” They were then turned 
over to Mr. Peirson for plaintiff’s signa- 
ture. The witness instructed them to be 
mailed, but did not see them mailed. All 
this was done in accordance with the 
usual practice of the office. We think 
that this evidence is not sufficient to 
show such a mailing as raises a presump- 
tion of receipt by the addressee in due 
course of mail. . . . It has been held that 
testimony that a letter was ‘mailed’ was 
sufficient to raise the presumption. . 

“In order to show a mailing it was 
necessary for plaintiff to produce the 
person who mailed the letters. . . . The 
law does not require impossibilities, and 
we can imagine, where a business firm is 
coing a large amount of correspondence, 
the person mailing the letters of the con- 
cern might not remember the mailing of 
a particular letter, and under such cir- 
cumstances it ought not to be necessary 
to require any distinct recollection, but 
if a person actually doing the mailing 
should testify that it was his general and 
invariable practice to deposit in the mail 
all letters of the firm received by him, 
and this is connected up by a showing 
of an invariable custom of the writer or 
writers of letters to deliver them to such 
person for mailing, such testimony ought 
to be sufficient. . 

“There is no evidence on the part of 
the person whose general and invariable 
practice it was to receive the letters from 
Sullivan, or to receive them from the 
place where Sullivan deposited them for 
mailing, that the letters were actually 
mailed, nor did Sullivan see them mailed.” 


A. L. H. Street. 


The Grain Dispatcher and the Automatic Signal Board in the New Pennsylvania Elevator 
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CREDIT TIGHTENING 


The farmers of western Canada are 
getting into hot water with their mercan- 
tile creditors since so many of them 
adopted the policy of holding their wheat. 
Country merchants and others to whom 
farmers owe money are making it quite 
plain. that they will be unable to wait for 
their funds until the price of wheat has 
reached a point that suits the producer. 


They insist that any who may wish for . 


credit for such a purpose must obtain it 
from the banks or mortgage companies. 
Certainly, no such accommodation will be 
obtainable from the mercantile trade, and 
this fact may have an important effect on 
the market for wheat from now until 
navigation closes. 

On the other hand, farmers are in such 
a stubborn mood at present that many in 
western Canada are selling their Victory 
Bonds and other securities in preference 
to wheat, and are thus securing funds to 
meet their current obligations. Mean- 
while their wheat is lying unsold in ter- 
minal elevators, where it is gathering 
carrying charges at a rate that may more 
than offset any gain in the ultimate sell- 
ing price. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that sixty per cent of the 
wheat now in western terminals belongs 
to farmers. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers are finding the domestic mar- 
ket for Manitoba spring wheat flour quiet. 
Just enough business to supply imme- 
diate needs of buyers is being done. It is 
understood that millers would not hesi- 
tate to cut present prices if by so doing 
they could improve trade, but buyers are 
holding off, claiming that prices will go 
much lower. The small country mills 
throughout Ontario are reported as cut- 
ting prices 10@15c bbl. Top patents are 
quoted at $13 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and sec- 
ond patents at $12.50, delivered Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The domestic market for Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour continues inactive, and 
few sales are being made. Quotations are 
unchanged, namely, $9.30@9.60 bbl, bulk, 
Toronto or Montreal basis. 

The export flour market is dull. A 
small amount of Manitoba spring wheat 
flour was sold for export to United King- 
dom markets at 91@92s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom ports. There is also 
some inquiry for Ontario winter wheat 
flour at prices around 86s@86s 6d per 
280 lbs, but some mills do not seem to 
have sufficient wheat to enable them to 
participate largely in this business. 

Flour is still being sold by local mills 
in the United States markets, but the 
amount is limited. Prices realized on 
this business are lower, top patents now 
selling at $10.50 bbl, f.o.b. New York, 
American funds; straight grades, $10. 


MILLFEED 

Demand is improved. A good inquiry 
from the United States has had the effect 
of making local quotations firmer. Bran 
is selling at $40 ton, and shorts at $45, 
in bags, delivered Ontario points. Prices 
on sales to the United States are: bran, 
$41 ton, f.o.b. Boston; middlings, $43.50, 
—American funds. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat is in good supply at 
Bay ports this week, and Ontario mills 
have no difficulty in getting all they re- 
quire. The quotation is considerably. low- 


er. Ontario wheat is not coming out. 
Farmers are holding back delivery either 
for higher prices or because of pressing 
farm work. No. 2 red or white Ontario 
winter wheat is selling at $2@2.15 bu, in 
car lots, country points, while the mill- 
door price is $2. No. 1 northern is quot- 
ed at $2.31, on track, Bay ports. 
ROLLED OATS 

The cooler weather is improving de- 
mand in the local market. The export 
situation shows no change. Quotations 
from the other side are much too low for 
business. The domestic price is 15@25c 
per bag lower. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$4.10@4.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
to the Ontario trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Oat hulls are selling at $22 ton, Mont- 
real freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are not plentiful. Farm- 
ers are not inclined to make delivery free- 
ly. No. 2 white Ontario oats are quoted 
at 65@67c bu, country points; barley, 
$1.08@1.10; rye, $1.60; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 68c,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam; American corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.20, 
track, Toronto, prompt shipment. 


OIL MEAL 
Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$70 ton, and meal at $72, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 


W. E. Treleaven, who owns the flour 
mill at Lucknow, Ont., was in Toronto 
on Wednesday. 

W. <A. Matheson, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, spent Thursday in Toronto. 

Official advices from Spain to the Ca- 
nadian government indicate a demand in 
that country for Canadian wheat and 
flour. 

Edgar Judge, of the Judge-Jones Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont., and also 
of the Judge Grain Co., Montreal, is se- 
riously ill. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has declared a 15 per cent stock 
bonus, payable to shareholders of record 
on Nov. 30. 

J. M. Hancock, of the Walford Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., Montreal, and formerly 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, visited 
Toronto this week. 

The Canadian government is leasing 
floating grain elevators for use at St. 
John, N. B., during the winter. It seems 
to expect considerable congestion of Ca- 
nadian grain at seaboard. 

A good many letters are passing be- 
tween Canadian millers and British im- 
porters with a view to future business in 
flour, but at present no one seems to see 
a chance of immediate purchases. 

In view of the uncertainty of the flour 
export situation and the fluctuating 
prices of wheat, one of the most difficult 
problems for Ontario millers at present 
is to decide what quantity of wheat to 
buy for winter storage. 


Reports from various country points in 
Ontario state that a large acreage of fall 
wheat has been sown and, owing to the 
fine weather, the crop is well advanced. 
Threshing returns throughout the prov- 
ince show exceedingly good yields of 
grain. 

The organization of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, which was de- 
cided upon at the meeting. of millers in 
Toronto last week, has for its object the 
improvement of milling conditions and to 
make representation to the government 
whenever mills are interested. Some of 
the officers of the company are: presi- 
dent, Brigadier General A. E. Labelle; 


vice president, George A. Macdonald; 
second vice president, J. E. Macfarlane; 
secretary, W. Sanford Evans. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 6.—Owing to the 
continued declines in the Winnipeg 
wheat, cash and future markets, the mar- 
ket for spring wheat flour is easy, and 
considerable price cutting is reported. 
No change in prices, however, has been 
made, although at the time of writing a 
reduction of 50c bbl is being considered. 
Present quotations are as follows: top 
patents $13, second patents $12.50, and 
strong bakers $12.30, in new jutes, with 
the usual cash discount. The local de- 
mand remains firm, with buyers purchas- 
ing only current requirements. 

No improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for export. Local millers continue 
to do a small volume of business with 
United Kingdom buyers, but nothing to 
speak of. Trade with the West Indies 
and Newfoundland’ remains good. 
Heavy shipments of top patents are re- 
ported to the latter market to fill winter 
requirements. With the United States 
elections over, inquiries are numerous, 
although very little business has been 
closed, buyers evidently holding off, ex- 
pecting lower prices. 

A decided improvement is noted in the 
demand for winter wheat flour, and a 
better. feeling exists in this branch of the 
trade. Sales of car lots of choice grades 
are reported at $10@10.25 bbl, and in 
small lots at $11@11.25, delivered, in 
second-hand bags, for local consumption. 
Newfoundland buyers have also pur- 
chased a considerable quantity for ship- 
ment in 140’s, jute. 

There is no improvement in demand 
for white corn flour, rye flour or rolled 
oats, and prices remain unchanged. 

Owing to heavy purchases by American 
buyers of millfeed, prices are firmer than 
for some time, and demand good. Prices 
are the same as last week, bran $40 ton 
and shorts $45, delivered, in new jutes, 
for cash. Millers claim, however, that 
they are able to secure slightly higher 
prices from the United States. 

The price of all grades of oats declined 
1@2c bu in sympathy with the Winnipeg 
market. Demand is quiet, with sales 
confined to a few car lots from country 
points. 





NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is in Winnipeg on a trip of 
inspection of the company’s western mills 
and offices. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent on the common 
and 1% per cent on the preferred, stock, 
both payable Dec. 1. 

C. A. Proverbs, partner of W. H. 
Bryan & Co., Bridgetown, Barbados, the 
sales representatives of the James Goldie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Montreal, and 
expects to sail shortly for Newfoundland 
via Halifax. 

The Hon. H. Malcolm, of Nassau, 
Bahamas, is visiting Montreal and other 
Canadian cities on behalf of his govern- 
ment, with a view to opening business 
connections under the preferential agree- 
ment entered into some time ago between 
Canada and the Bahamas. 

T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 6.—The flour 
mills of this part of Canada are mostly 
busy, and a few have more orders on 
hand and offering than they can handle. 
High patents are in particularly heavy 
demand. No doubt buyers in all the re- 
moter parts of the western provinces, 


where communication is apt to be inter- 
rupted by winter weather, are now taking 
in their winter supplies, in spite of their 
belief that prices will be lower. This de- 
mand includes patents for household use 
and clears for bakeshop purposes. With 
regard to top patents, milling companies 
making the more popular brands are un- 
able to meet the call for them. 

Exporting trade is still confined to 
United States markets. Almost nothing 
is being done in any other. There are 
occasional rumors of orders from Britain 
but these do not materialize. The only 
flour being sold to Britain at present is 
low grade, and the quantity of this is 
small. In the case of the United States 
the buying being done is chiefly for New 
York, Chicago and Pacific Coast account, 
Actual prices are not obtainable here, but 
millers express themselves as satisfied 
with the rate of profit. 

With regard to domestic prices, while 
a reduction is pending, no change has, so 
far, been made. The course of the mar- 
ket for wheat this week suggests that 
flour should be lower, and no doubt the 
mills will respond if the week ends with- 
out any new advance in wheat. 

Today’s quotation for top patent spring 
wheat flour is $12.45 bbl in jute bags; 
second patents, $12.20; first clears, $11.65; 
second clears, $11.05,—delivered at any 
point between Fort William and_ the 
western boundary of Manitoba.  Sas- 
katchewan points take 10¢c bbl under these 
prices, and eastern Alberta 20c under. 
From western Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast, prices rise progressively to $12.65 
at Vancouver and like points. Van- 
couver Island takes a price of $12.75 for 
top patents, and Prince Rupert $12.8). 
For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is added to 
foregoing, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 

The scale of package differentials 
shows for 98-lb cottons 30c bbl over fore- 
going basis; 49’s, 45c over; 24’s 55c over 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are in ample supply, 
and there is an easier feeling in the mar- 
ket, which is expected to be followed by 
lower prices if wheat continues its pres- 
ent course. Bran is quoted at $48 ton, 
and shorts at $48, in bags, for straight or 
mixed car lots, delivered Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The volume of wheat deliveries remains 
exceptionally large, and stocks in ter- 
minals are increasing rapidly. Over 
1,000 cars per day are passing through 
the hands of inspectors, most of which 
are going forward to Fort William. 
American buyers are taking some of this 
available supply. Roughly, about 1,000,- 
000 bus per week have been going to the 
United States for domestic use, mostly 
by the lake-and-rail route. Besides this 
quantity there are considerable shipments 
through American channels for over-sea 
buyers. 

In view of the weight of the daily de- 
liveries, it is a wonder to many that 
prices should hold so well. Predictions 
of heavy breaks have been falsified, but, 
nevertheless, the market is working cown- 
ward, and is now about 1714¢ bu below 
its level of a week ago. 

Following are the daily closing prices 
for No. 1 northern for the week ending 
Oct. 30: 





-—Futures— 

Cash Nov. c. 

eres Fi $2.31 $2.28% $2.13% 
SS Serre 2.29% 2.28% 2.134 

MOV. OB sccccdccscoves 2.27 2.26 2.11% 
NOV, 4 cccccccccceees 2.28% 2.22% 2.05 

NOV. GB .ccccccvcscces 2.21% 2.20 2.07% 

WORE 6 iss ccvdvecage 2.15% 2.14 2.00% 

RYE FLOUR 


The market is dormant. Sales for ¢x- 
port are impossible at the moment, and 
domestic trade is not sufficient to keep 
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mills running. Today’s price is $10.50 
pbl for regular grade flour in 80-Ib bags, 
straights $10, and dark white $7, f.o.b. 
Winnipeg. 
OATMEAL 

Rolled oats are weak and lower. Mills 
are quoting as low as $3.45 per 80-lb bag 
to the jobbing trade, while the mixed car 
price is $3.85, delivered, Manitoba points: 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 
Oats have been accumulating at storage 


points, and are about 314¢ bu lower than 
aweek ago. Barley is 33¢c lower and rye 
13,c lower. Business is slow. Closing 
prices today were as follows: No. 2 Ca- 


nadian western oats, 6634¢ bu; barley, 


81.18° rye, $1.71,—in store Fort Wil- 
liam. 
LINSEED MEAL 
Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 ton 
in bags, and cake at $85 in bulk, f.o.b. 
Winnipeg. 


NOTES 
James Davidson is building a feed mill 
at Fort William, Ont. 
The Saskatchewan Co-operative Co.’s 


elevator at Raymore, Sask., burned lately, 
with 9,000 bus of wheat. 

Stocks of grain in Canadian elevators 
are increasing rapidly, and are now fully 
up to the high point of previous years. 

James H. Johnston, elevator foreman 


of N. M. Patterson & Co., Winnipeg, died 


last week at his home in St. Boniface, 
Man. 

Andrew Kelly, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned to 
Winnipeg this week from the annual 
meeting of this company, which was held 
10 days ago in Toronto. 


It is stated that British-owned steam- 


ship lines on the Atlantic will refuse to 


follow the action of American lines in 
reducing the rate on flour to within 5c 
per 100 lbs of the rate for wheat. 

W. A. Black, managing director Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, vis- 
ited Winnipeg this week. Mr. Black is 
an old member of the trade of this city, 
and has many friends here who are al- 
ways glad to see him. 


Bag prices have been coming down at a 
fairly rapid rate in this territory, and 
jutes are now offered to millers at some- 
thing less than half their cost at the high 
point of the war period. Demand is 
light, and stecks of jute and cotton cloth 
on hand are showing their owners consid- 
erabie losses, 

Lincoln Goldie, eastern representative 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, has been 
in Winnipeg for several days in connec- 
tion with the completion of the board’s 
business in that part of Canada. Mr. 
Goldie s handled his part of the work 
with such suecess that there are practical- 
difficulties outstanding in eastern 


A. H. Batey. 


United States—Bran and Middlings Exports 
_ Ex of bran and middlings from the 
Unit ites during the calendar years 1919 
and /y countries of destination, in tons 














of 2,0/ bs, as officially reported by the 
Department of Commerce: 

: 1919 1918 
Gern TY 0000056 560066662066 1 eee 
Icel ind Faroe Islands... one 2 
POWAY. icevesevisteuseaase 35 eee 
Ur ngdom—England . 44 232 
-st danpaac, Ee Ee 217 802 
Brit COPED oc ccceccees 3 1 
CORGGR sscccgeneceuseaeeb ae 261 58 
Costa | b cececévececeisece 2 3 
Gua b ctsednesqenaeunee 4 . 
b oscesaserss weeks oie 1 
o00cceseeseecuneeee 305 268 
TitTry Tet a eye 476 2,477 

Langley, etc. ..... 4 
iland and Labrador. 183 51 
S ccctdesssedseeeen< 222 284 
MMA <i sncsigkeudat sakes 39 17 
I and Tobago ....... 248 238 
Or ish West Indies... 42 66 
SO sc ccccccbanees meee sdel 2,325 2,776 
D n Republic ........ ose 4 
Fren West Indies ......... 11 15 
Virg 1 ce 
“ eee 6 
= - ae 1 ees 
OCR CUIOMR ocdicecsccese 33 65 
French Guiana ......ceeeees 1 ete 
A an hana AE ee I: 2 wed 
Vene D c0060beee ceseunnss 2 2 
VRMNOE & isda ceeene 1 

mAOOR, 5... csnuhide erie ene ms 
Frenct Oceania uk ceoee cal ove “8 
Philippine Islands .......... 50 ee 

British West Africa ........ 4 
WMA: on iiiste he Mb seunns 4,517 1,373 
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A Millers’ Co-Operative Selling Agency—Review of Operations for the 
First Year of Its Existence 


By W. H. WiacIn 


About a year ago, with the starting of 
the new crop, a millers’ co-operative sell- 
ing agency of rather unique character, 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., com- 
menced doing business, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ohio. Its unique char- 
acter lies in the fact that it was organ- 
ized by millers, that all its stockholders, 
numbering 235 in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, are millers, and that its main 
purpose is to assist them in the sale of 
their surplus production. On account of 
its character and purpose, this under- 
taking has excited more than local or 
sectional attention and appeals to the in- 
terest of millers generally. 

As the company has now been in oper- 
ation for over a full year, and was 
regarded in its beginning as somewhat in 
the nature of an experiment, a review 
of its experience and achievements will 
be of trade interest. It may be said, 
at the very outset, that no panacea has 
been found, and none probably ever will 
be found, for certain ills which afflict 
the business of milling, incident to excess 
milling capacity and excess production; 
but it may also be said, with equal posi- 
tiveness, that the company has undeni- 
ably found and demonstrated a useful 
place for itself in the industry, and that 
its continued success, measured by rea- 
sonable expectations, now seems assured. 

One of the fundamental ideas in the 
formation of the company was that it 
should handle the surplus production of 
the mills, finding a more profitable mar- 
ket for this flour than the mills could 
secure individually. In actual experi- 
ence, it has been found that there is no 
magic by which flour can be sold above 
the market or when there is no demand 
for it; that the way to secure a better 
price is by improving the quality of the 
flour and making it worth more. That 
being done, selling through an agency 
tends to stabilize values and prices at 
current market levels. When there is 
no demand or market for flour, the sell- 


ing agency cannot effect sales any more 
readily than the mills. 

There is one other respect, aside from 
improvement in the quality of the flour, 
in which the work of the selling agency 
stands out in strong relief, emphasized 
by the experience of the first year. By 
assembling the production of a number 
of small mills, the company has been able 
to develop round-lot business of consid- 
erable volume, both export and domestic, 
which would not be available to the small 
mills individually, because of their lim- 
ited capacity and offerings. Further- 
more, experience shows that the company 
gradually builds up a reputation and 
market for its own brands on which it 
has won the confidence of the trade. Of 
course, this sort of business can be ac- 
complished only by obtaining a general 
uniformity of quality in the output of 
the mills. 


STANDARDIZING QUALITY 


The necessity of standardizing the 
quality of the output of the various mills, 
whether large or small, whose flour was 
handled, but particularly in the case of 
small mills, was realized from the very 
start. It was indispensable to know just 
what kind of flour was to be sold, and 
to be able to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of it. After determining the grade 
of flour which would have the largest 
sale, and the mills which could make it, 
the proposition became one of merchan- 
dising and building up the confidence of 
the trade in the company and its brands. 

There were two ways by which quality 
could be standardized: blending, or classi- 
fying the mills according to the grades 
which they could be depended upon to 
mill. The building of several blending 
plants at transit points, so located as to 
serve all the mills and the various mar- 
kets, was altogether too costly, and hence 
impracticable. Therefore, one of the first 
moves was the installation of a thor- 
oughly modern, up-to-date laboratory 
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and baking equipment, in charge of an 
experienced and competent chemist. 

By frequent laboratory and baking 
tests of the flour produced by the mills, 
virtually the same uniformity has been 
obtained as would be had by blending 
plants, with this difference: the work of 
the laboratory has frequently revealed 
some way by which the flour could be 
materially improved by comparatively 
slight changes in milling or the introduc- 
tion of a little new equipment. The re- 
sult has been a general improvement in 
the quality, which, in turn, invites and 
warrants a better price. 

Although it was early discovered that 
it was impossible to guarantee absolute 
uniformity, the elaborate yet simple sys- 
tem adopted of scoring a mill’s output, 
with a check maintained on its quality 
by frequent tests, has made possible a 
guaranty of general uniformity which 
adequately meets the requirements of the 
trade and insures a greater uniformity 
than where flour is bought from different 
mills not thus controlled. 

For example, what is known at the 
office and laboratory as the “B.B.” grade, 
or in the trade as “Miwesco,” is a good, 
clean, well-milled and well-dressed stand- 
ard patent flour on which deliveries dur- 
ing the past year have been satisfactory. 
Out of 300,000 or 400,000 bbls of flour 
of this grade delivered during the last 
year, claims have not been made on over 
six or eight cars, and this record is re- 
garded as significant. The result is that 
the flour buyer has greater confidence in 
buying from the Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co., under its guaranty, than by making 
purchases direct from a number of dif- 
ferent small mills. 


WORK OF THE LABORATORY 


The laboratory performs an important 
and indispensable service and function 
in the operation of the company, and the 
experience revolving around it is not less 
interesting than that on the merchandis- 
ing end. A survey of the records for the 
past year shows that about 25 per cent 
of the member mills have become regular 
users of the laboratory facilities. In ad- 
dition to this about 60 per cent have 
called for laboratory reports repeatedly, 
although they cannot be said to have 
used these facilities consistently or regu- 
larly. About 15 per cent either have not 
used the laboratory at all, or have only 





In the Laboratory of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co. at Columbus, Ohio 
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submitted a type sample in connection 
with a single flour offer. 

The calls for laboratory service may 
be grouped under several heads, in the 
order of their importance: The testing, 
analysis and grading of finished flour 
stands first in importance; next comes 
the testing and analysis of mill streams, 
the analysis of stock feeds, technical in- 
formation service and the, analysis of 
wheat, by which is meant the crude pro- 
tein, gluten and moisture determination. 
It will be noted that the facilities of the 
laboratory are quite complete, and fully 
meet the requirements of the mills. 

Although the use of the laboratory has 
not been all that was desired, the experi- 
ence of the past year is encouraging, in 
view of the fact that those who have used 
it consistently are enthusiastic as to its 
value, that the number of regular patrons 
has continually increased throughout the 
year, and that the greatest number of 
samples submitted for testing was 
toward the close of the active milling 
season. 

The greatest emphasis has been laid 
on bringing the flour of the mills up to 
an acceptable standard. Unusual suc- 
cess has been achieved in the case of 
those millers who use the laboratory con- 
sistently, and work closely with the com- 
pany in the matter of prices and offers. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that the company can function success- 
fully only by having a definite line, or 
check, on the quality of the flour that is 
being put out by the different mills from 
week to week, 

It has been proved beyond question 
that a very large proportion of the mills 
can produce an acceptable flour. By 
furnishing a standard to work toward, 
they have been able to accomplish the 
desired result very quickly. In a few 
cases it was evident that the mills needed 
additional equipment, but such mills are 
the exception. For the most part, it was 
found that flour quality was not de- 
pendent upon the size or capacity of the 
mill, and it was proved conclusively that, 
given good wheat, adequate equipment 
and competent operatives, a small mill 
can produce as fine a flour as a large 
mill, and furnish a very satisfactory 
yield. 

It has been found that a regular check 
on the quality of the flour produced is 
absolutely necessary. It is not enough to 
know that a mill can produce good flour, 
but assurance must be absolute that such 
flour is produced regularly, with only 
reasonable variations. This information 
is of prime importance to the buyer, to 
the company and to the individual mill. 
To attain this result the company is now 
requiring a minimum of at least one 
report on the regular mill run every 
week, 

There have been instances where a 
timely laboratory report has prevented 
serious losses by conveying information 
that a certain lot of flour, while appar- 
ently of good quality, actually possessed 
some serious defect. In a few cases it 
was found that the flour was slightly un- 
sound, or in some way injured in the 
milling process. There are a few in- 
stances also where necessary samples 
were not sent to the laboratory, with 
the result that losses were sustained, due 
to rejection of the flour. 

The actual number of flour samples 
submitted to the laboratory last year 
varied from 200 to 350 a month, with a 
noticeable increase during the active mill- 
ing season. A very large proportion of 
these samples were soft wheat flour, but 
flours of every kind, produced in all 
parts of the country, were received and 
tested. About 25 per cent were of the 
hard variety. This range in kind and 
quality of the samples examined was such 
as to make reports of great usefulness 
for comparative purposes, 


BUSINESS DONE 


The company was fortunate in getting 
under way at the time the Grain Corpo- 
ration was purchasing flour for export, 
and in putting through a nice volume of 
business with that agency. The original 
plan was to establish a number of for- 
cign connections, and sell flour princi- 

ally for export. On account of this 

usiness being handled through govern- 
mental purchasing agencies, and the ab- 
normal transportation conditions which 
have prevailed, attention has been more 
especially centered on the development of 
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domestic business, with very encouraging 
results, 

From Aug. 1, 1919, to Jan, 1, 1920, 
a total of 255,855 bbls of flour was sold, 
of which 7,830 were for domestic ship- 
ment and 248,025 for export. From Jan. 
1, 1920, to July 1, 1920, 77,818 bbls were 
sold, of which 48,480 were for domestic 
consumption and 29,338 for export. This 
makes a total of 333,673 bbls for the 
entire year, which is regarded as a very 
satisfactory showing for the first year’s 
operation. 

In the opinion of the management, one 
of the best and most constructive things 
which has been accomplished is im- 
provement in the grade of the flour pro- 
duced. Probably more than any other 
one thing, this is the outstanding and 
impressive result of the work so far ac- 
complished. It has been brought out, 
time and time again, that the millers who 
work closely with the company and keep 
their prices continually before it, with 
samples coming along regularly, so that 
a sufficiently adequate check is obtained 


to warrant confidence in the flour, are 
the ones who have received the greatest 
benefit. The indifference of a few mill- 
ers to the work of their company, and 
their failure to take advantage of the 
facilities and opportunities freely of- 
fered, have been among the things diffi- 
cult to understand. Naturally, they 
have personally received no particular 
direct benefit. 

It remains to be said that the success 
of the ge By? is due to the unremitting 
activity, the energetic and _ intelligent 
management, of those intrusted with its 
operation. Its achievements are the re- 
sult of a great deal of honest and con- 
scientious work well performed. Harry 
G. Spear, formerly in the flour purchas- 
ing department of the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
and for a number of years engaged in 
the milling business in the Northwest, is 
general manager, ably assisted by L. M. 
Thomas, chief chemist, formerly with the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. The board 





well dressed—was seen here. 
likewise your telegram. 


Liborius Meier, Vienna: 


upon you. Disinheritance. 


Be accursed ! 


Libor Meier, Vienna: 
All right. 


Police Office, New York: 


Libor Meier, Vienna: 


God bless you, you rascal. 


indescribable. 
cels) to be had? Kisses. 


Libor Meier, Vienna: 


losses by sending him $120. 





THE PRODIGAL SON 


The short novel in telegrams entitled “The Prodigal Son,’ of which the 
following is a translation, appeared in the Arbeiter Zeitung, Feb. 29, 1920: 


Circular Telegram of Vienna Police Department: 

Johann Meier, former cashier of the firm of Jacob Braun, Vienna, ab- 
sconded with 30,000 kronen on June 17, 1914, 2:30 p.m. Twenty-five years 
of age, tall, slim, fair, good looking, affable, ready talker, pleasure loving, 
well dressed. Seems intending to escape to America. Arrest him. 


To the Police Department, Vienna: 

Johann Meier, former cashier of the firm of Jacob Braun, Vienna, ab- 
sconded with 30,000 kronen on June 17, 1914, 2:30 p.m. 
of age, tall, slim, fair, good looking, affable, ready talker, pleasure loving, 
Apparently intention to go to America; 
purchased a ticket to New York and embarked, 


Hurrah! Tired, seasick, but arrived happy. Wonderful town when you 
have money. Kind regards to the firm of Braun. Impossible to live upon 
150 kronen a month. Are you angry? 
pardon” (written in English). Send your forgiveness by next mail. 


To John Myer, 382 Fleet Street, Third Avenue, New York: 
You wretch, scoundrel, knave, nail-in-my-coffin. 
Never let me see you again. 


John Myer, 382 Fleet Street, Third Avenue, New York: 
Will never forgive you, shame upon you. 


John Myer, 382 Fleet Street, Third Avenue, New York: 


John Myer, 382 Fleet Street, Third Avenue, New York: 
Father says I must curse you too, so I obey him, you scoundrel. 
Respectfully yours, 


Please inquire for John Myer, 30 years of age, came to New York, 1914. 
Urgent! Urgent! Urgent! Kindly reply to 


John Myer, 30 years of age, removed to New York, 1914, located at 
254 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


John Myer, 254 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York: 

Former curse and disinheritance was misun- 
derstanding; forget it. How do you do? Why don’t you at last come to 
Europe? Sure to be pardoned. Send a draft for American food (big par- 
cel) by the Bank of the United States, New York. Pardon guaranteed. 


John Myer, 254 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York: 

Darling, what is the matter with you? Do 
Could you not send a draft for American food (big package)? All is for- 
given and forgotten. A thousand handshakes. 


John Myer, 254 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York: 
Darling, at last I have learned of your address. My longing for you was 
Haven't you also heard of the “Dollar porenls 


Pardon thankfully received. Greetings. 
I wish you a good appetite. Honor restored. 
I remain, dear papa, 


John Myer, 254 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York: 
Settled. Connections 1914 interrupted on account of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. Beg to offer you a partnership in firm. 


Twenty-five years 
Evidence came too late, 


Pouice DerartmMent, Hamburg. 


“How do you do? I beg your 


Your son, Joun Myer. 


My telegraphic curse 


Your UNReEcONCILED FATHER. 


Aunt Rest. 


Uncie Rupi. 


Litrre Broruer Francis. 


JOHN. 


Lisor Meter, Vienna. 


Porice Department, New York. 


Your Reconcitep Faruer. 


give a sign of life at last. 


Uncie Ruopt. 


” (big par- 
Your Aunt. 


Drafts on the way. A trifle. 
Made good for Braun’s 


Your affectionate son, 
JouHN. 


Fim or Jacos Braun, Vienna. 
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of directors is composed of representa. 
tive millers of this section, who have 
served the interests of the company 
faithfully without remuneration, giving 
considerable of their own time, at some 
personal sacrifice, to the company, |, 
C. Chase, of the Mansfield Milling Co. 
Inc., is president, Carl W. Sims, Sims 
Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., vice presj- 
dent, and Harry G. Spear secretary- 
treasurer, ; 

Mr. Thomas, of the laboratory, reports 
that the quality of the soft wheat floy, 
this season, as determined from sainples 
received and tested, is superior, on the 
whole, to that of last year. The average 
baking strength is about the same, the 
gluten content is higher in some sections 


‘and equal to that of last year in others, 


The color shows generally a very marked 
improvement, and the ash content jg 
much lower. These tests, together with 
the generally reported improvement jp 
flour yields, indicate that this crop, as 
a whole, is of very satisfactory milling 
quality, and that the Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co. can look forward confidently to 
another year of successful operation, 





Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse erains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbig 
122,430,724 21,651,261 

178,682,673 24,190,092 

34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,436 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,521,161 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,569,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,866,000 17,759,000 

132,061,000 18,651,000 

101,950,000 18,699,000 

139,433,000 18, 486,000 

148,231,000 15,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269,000 

§ ° 88,415,000 16,860,000 
Bes 6004006506 117,121,000 16,620,000 
BEOB . ccccccoecs 157,280,000 15,197,000 
1891. wcgeccccce 150,565,000 7,946,000 
1SOO. wccccccece 153,253,000 6,011,000 
BERD sc cccvcccece 46,000,000 9,000,000 
ns LET 66,000,000 12,000,000 
BOOT cv ccccccsce 102,000,000 12,000,000 
7 Serre 58,000,000 8,000,000 
on SRE ETE 85,000,000 11,000,000 
BOOEs ccocccccee 70,000,000 9,000,000 
i ET ere 106,000,000 9,000,000 
. PEELE 95,000,000 6,000,000 
|, PUTT 55,000,000 11,000,000 
SOOO s vcncse seen 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 
June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
2 14,447 33,945 37,463 
to FTE 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
40,997 105,837 11,990 


ere 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
95,918 14,632 
96,809 12,544 
1,860 2,228 
33,759 1,823 
2,172 6 
2,045 2 
1,685 220 
1,510 1,272 
1,158 2,419 
4,014 749 
46,324 1,355 
5,479 
1,154 165 
4,613 6,422 





1896. voces 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
AEE sykeie 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
_ Sey 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
| RSPR 973 30,768 953 332 
eer 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,267 





United States Buckwheat Crop 


Government estimate of the 1920 buck- 
wheat crop, by states, based on condition 
Oct. 1, as compared with the final estimates 
for the 1919 and 1918 crops, in Lushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1920 1919 1918 


MA Fcc cuneieds 456 408 340 
See 4,696 5,126 4,725 
Pennsylvania ..... 5,166 5,530 5,850 
ui... eres 524 475 67 

West Virginia .... 836 882 916 
Ms nkkcks ernsac 580 621 480 
Michigan ......... 704 662 780 
Wisconsin ......... 421 502 636 





United States ... 15,532 16,301 16,905 
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THE WORLD’S BUSIEST MARKET 


By Rospert H. Mouton 


South Water Street, Chicago, is prob- 
ably the busiest public produce market 
in the world. The foodstuffs of the en- 
tire city pass through this market, which 
covers only five blocks. Within this space 
nearly 3,000,000 cases of eggs, 20,000,000 
lbs of butter, 10,000,000 bus of potatoes, 


1,000,000 bbls of apples, and other fruits 
and vegetables in proportion, to say 
nothing of untold numbers of chickens, 


turkeys, ducks and other fowls, change 
hands annually, the total business each 
year amounting to more than $600,000,- 
000. South Water Street is also without 
doubt the most congested thoroughfare 
in the world, due to the fact that it re- 
quires approximately 15,000 vehicle trips 
to and from this market each weekday 
to serve the 6,200 retail grocers of the 
city. 

The bulging wooden boxes and crates 
heaped every day on the sidewalks of 
South Water Street are staggering proofs 
of the magnitude of Chicago’s appetite. 
The sight of those stacks of vegetables 
and fruits reminds one of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of food. The amount of 
pushing, shoving and hauling that goes 
on in the early morning hours while Chi- 
cago’s larder is being filled must be tre- 
mendous 

All sorts of food goes into that larder, 
everything imaginable, from the plebeian 
peanut ind potatoes that herd together 


in sacks, to the aristocratic vegetables 
that travel in refrigerator cars and re- 
pose in clean, white baskets until it is 
time for them to go the way of all good 
garden truck and receive honorable men- 
tion in somebody’s grocery bill. 

South Water Street before breakfast 
is no place for early risers who haven't 
any real work to do. If you want to 
feast your eyes upon cabbages, for in- 
stance, pay an early call upon some one 
who has a garden and observe those ex- 
cellent vegetables in their wild state; but 
don’t go to South Water Street unless 
you wish to be convinced that your pres- 
ence upon that particular portion of the 
earth’s surface is something more than 
superfluous. ; 

When the sun has risen high over the 
tops of houses, when the perspiring labor- 
ers have refreshed themselves with tem- 
perance beverages, brotherly conversa- 
tion and tobacco, and when the noses of 
the cart horses are safely buried in food 
bags, then South Water Street is ready 
to receive unimportant persons, including 
a certain peddler who sells striped caps 
and shaded glasses that are guaranteed 
to make their purchasers look like ama- 
teur detectives. 

People rarely visit South Water Street 
out of idle curiosity. It is the gathering 
place of all sorts of persons who have 
sound business reasons for being inter- 
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South Water Street, Chicago, the World’s Busiest Produce Market 
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ested in food. Some of them have con- 
sidered the food question so long and so 
effectively that they are able to spend a 
large part of their working days sitting 
on upturned barrels, smoking expensive 
cigars and giving occasional orders to 
other people. 

Thrifty foreign people who have evi- 
dently learned a great deal about econ- 
omy and very little about hygiene in some 
old, remote corner of Europe can be seen 
hunting through barrels of spoiled fruit 
in order to salvage the almost edible 
pieces that are to be found sticking to 
the insides of banana skins and on the 
forgotten side of decaying apples. 

The melancholy cart horses are not the 
only, animals on South Water Street. Not 
all the crates are filled with vegetables; 
some of them contain rabbits, sleepy lit- 
tle pigs or noisy chickens and other do- 
mestic fowls. 

It is easy to see that the chickens are 
fresh from the country, they are so flus- 
tered. The strain of city life is evi- 
dently too much for their simple souls; 
they seem to be overwhelmed by the 
splendor and magnificence of all that 
they see. Their hard, bright eyes glitter, 
and they all try to talk at once, after the 
manner of unsophisticated sightseers. 
They remind one another excitedly of 
the mystic words, “See South Water 
Street and die,” that were uttered long 
ago by some wise feathered philosopher, 
and which have been handed down from 
generation to generation on all the poul- 
try farms of Illinois. Like many an- 
other philosopher, that one became fa- 
mous because no one realized that his 
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words should have been interpreted lit- 
erally. 

The ducks don’t appreciate South Wat- 
er Street at all. Not unnaturally, they 
expect it to have water in it, nice, green 
water full of the slimy, crawling things 
that they like so much. When they see 
the hard, dry pavements they are horri- 
fied. Thev crouch all day in their crates 
without moving, gaping with disappoint- 
ment.and thirst. The horrors of prohibi- 
tion are nothing to what these ducks 
endure. 

When evening comes, peace descends 
upon South Water Street. The wagons 
and the busy men in overalls go away. 
The houses shut their doors and fold up 
their huge, dingy awnings; they look like 
rows of slatternly housewives with their 
arms folded over their dirty aprons. Lit- 
tle vagabond winds chase old newspapers 
up and down the street. Pigeons fly 
about among the long shadows, and good- 
naturedly help the city scavengers to 
clean the place. For a little while the 
gray street is flecked with bars of gold, 
then the sun drops out of sight. It is 
night, and South Water Street sleeps. 





Chile—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Chile, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1919... 21,591 1,702 3,250 192 3,977 
1918... 23,120 1,446 3,177 176 3,304 
1917... 22,498 1,338 5,564 92 4,840 
1916... 21,145 1,570 6,350 187 4,358 
1915... 19,000 1,842 7,104 185 3,827 
1914... 16,403 1,505 4,437 151 5,567 
1913... 23.676 1,647 4,443 147 4,596 
1912... 22,468 1,527 rr 140 Cees 
1911... 18,184 1,221 ceee 45 
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New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 6—Wall 
Street, like the rest of the country, was 
utterly unprepared for the stupendous 
Republican victory, although it had long 
before reached the conclusion that Mr. 
Harding would be elected. The dimen- 
sions of the victory and the extraordi- 
nary tidal wave which was indicated in 
favor of Harding and Coolidge might 
easily have caused excited bull specula- 
tion had the money market been favor- 
able; but, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out in these columns, the firmness of 
money is the great barrier in the way of 
stock market speculation. Wall Street 
lenders have very little money for those 
who speculate in securities, or anything 
else. When call money commands 10 per 
cent, there is very little margin for any 
broad speculative activity. It looks as 
if the speculative impulse will have to 
be restrained until the end of the year 
adjustment has been made. 


DISCOUNTING THE ELECTION 


The great financial interests interpret- 
ed the tremendous Republican victory as 
the most important bullish development 
that had taken place since the World 
War began. The result was not reckoned 
as an ordinary partisan victory, but it 
was taken to mean that the influences 
making for constructive improvements 
would provide the basis for genuine in- 
dustrial revival later on. The judgment 
of well-known financiers was that the 
effects of the election would be highly 
beneficial for the country, and that there 
would be greater confidence manifested, 
now that the result was known and it 
was ascertained who would be at the helm 
during the next four years. 

The feeling prevailed that the market 
would respond to election news later on, 
and that there might be a definite up- 
bidding of prices, with perhaps sharp 
bullish speculation next spring. One out- 
of-town banker well known in Wall 
Street expressed the view that there 
could be no grounds for pessimism, now 
that this change had taken place. 


SPECULATIVE SENTIMENT 


One very interesting influence has to 
do with the bringing out of the huge 
railroad loans early next year. An im- 
mense amount of this financing must 
be arranged for, and it is felt that these 
loans can be successfully placed with 
American investors if they are offered 
next spring. The very costly and incon- 
venient freight blockade of last fall 
showed clearly the drawbacks encoun- 
tered by general business at a time when 
the railroads are usually busy in the es- 
sential movement of freight. 

The investing public has pretty well 
made up its mind that the outlook for 
these securities has been greatly bene- 
fited by the increased freight and pas- 
senger rates and the new laws governing 
the great transportation industry. The 
railroad situation is more hopeful than it 
has been in months, and the feeling is 
strong that a better era is in store for 
the carriers. The expectation is that 
the large and small systems will 
‘Jarge security offerings soon after 
irn of the year, and with conditions 
“favorable as they now are, it is be- 
lieved that the public will not be slow 
in providing for new capital required. 

The war emergency did a great deal 
to emphasize the importance of good 
transportation facilities. It is not too 
much to say that, had it not been for the 
splendid efficiency of the American rail- 
roads, the allied victory might have been 






considerably postponed. Aside from all 
war contingencies, however, the Ameri- 
can people are in constant need of a 
quick transportation service, so that the 
country’s export trade may be expedited 


and the delivery of freight from point 
to point assisted. 


EIGHT PER CENT BONDS 


The public is absorbing an immense 
volume of new 8 per cent . Faw and note 
issues. The bond houses are doing a 
flourishing business, and it looks as if 
the movement would continue, finally 
reaching proportions which will prepare 
the way for broader stock market ac- 
tivity later on. This will be the pro- 
cedure if history repeats itself, for the 
story of the most active bond markets 
is that broad public participation in good 
bonds and notes is the forerunner of 
increased speculative activity later on. 

The American investing public has 
shown its appreciation of the opportu- 
nity to invest its savings on a straight 
8 per cent basis, and an immense amount 
of financing has been done on _ those 
terms. Some of the railroad loans will 
probably be put out on a 7 per cent 
basis. 

The foreign government financing is 
by no means completed. More loans will 
be issued, and the indications are that 
they will be well taken by a public which 
is developing a broader inquiry for good 
securities of that kind. In many recent 
cases large loans have been over-sub- 
scribed before any public participation 
was made, 

The country ‘is going ahead fast, and 
there are unmistakable signs that the 
bond market is gathering fresh momen- 
tum, and that there will be a much better 
investment demand later on. Besides the 
railroad loans which will have to be put 
out in the spring, a good deal of financ- 
ing for industrial corporations may be 
attempted. The preferred shares of 
these companies are becoming quite popu- 
lar with the public, and the indications 
are that heavier borrowings will be nego- 
tiated through the offering of high-grade 
preferred stocks. 


ARBITRAGE TRADING 


Much interest attached to the an- 
nouncement that joint account arbitrage 
between the New York and London stock 
exchanges would be resumed on Dec, 1, 
next. This is the first occasion when 
such dealings have been permitted since 
before the war, and there is little doubt 
that the new provisions will open the 
way for increased speculation on both 
the English and the American markets. 

The chances are that this business will 
increase and become the important fac- 
tor that it once was, provided the market 
here is able to work up a bullish demon- 
stration. Such business a few years ago 
was very heavy, and did much to in- 
fluence this market, especially at times 
when active upbidding of prices was in 
progress. With arbitrage transactions 
resumed, however, there will be increased 
business between New York and London, 
and the indications are that it will re- 
sume formidable proportions, becoming, 
perhaps, an influential factor in the ab- 
sorption of good international securities. 

The arbitrage brokers did a flourish- 
ing business in 1909 and in previous years 
of stock market activity. This business 
calls for a special knowledge of foreign 
trading, and before the operations were 
abandoned there was an_ influential 
clique of brokers who made it their busi- 
ness to cultivate this market, 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


High banking interests will make the 
strongest representations to the incoming 
administration to maintain the Federal 
Reserve Board at a high standard of 
intellectual strength and integrity. It is 
recognized that this is one of the strong- 
est government boards, and that the im- 
portance of the work intrusted to it is 
such as to make necessary the appoint- 
ment of men who will be able to-give a 


good account of their financial steward- 
ship. This board has done a prodigious 
amount of important work, and it is of 
the highest importance that those ap- 
pointed to membership should rank ex- 
ceptionally high and be capable of doing 
the best kind of work. Unusual pressure 
will be brought to bear at times by po- 
litical interests to obtain the selection of 
this or that man as member, but the be- 
lief is that President-elect Harding will 
do everything possible to keep in office 
high grade men, who shall measure up to 
the splendid possibilities of statesman- 
like service in the direction of the na- 
tion’s banking affairs. 

The country owes a great debt to Paul 
M. Warburg for the splendid service 
which he rendered as a member of it, 
and as its vice governor in the early days 
when the system was being established. 
There is no better expert than Mr. War- 
burg in international banking and the 
technicalities of the currency system. A 
bfoad gauge man of great intellectual 
force, highly educated and trained in the 
most exacting school of foreign finance, 
Mr. Warburg’s constant endeavor was 
to fortify the Federal Reserve System 
and to make it adhere to sound and safe 
policies. As a partner of the late Jacob 
H. Schiff, Mr. Warburg went on the 
board at great personal sacrifice, but 
rendered a service which has made the 
strongest banking and financial interests 
hope that the new administration can in- 
duce him to undertake some highly im- 
portant government work. 


TRADE REACTION 


The nationwide price readjustment is 
progressing along safe lines. It has been 
effective so far in materially reducing the 
average price of various basic commodi- 
ties. The indications are that it will be 
more influential in retail lines after the 
holiday trade has been provided for. 
Some bankers are urging retail mer- 
chants to readjust prices now, before 
they are forced to do so through special 
sales when everybody else is engaged in 
making concessions. 

The average retailer, however, like 
many other business men, will avoid tak- 
ing a loss if he can possibly help it; but 
the bankers hold that this is better than 
it is to pursue an unsound course and 
to refuse to take the only action which 
would be effective in thoroughly strength- 
ening their cash position. Under the in- 
fluence of banking advice, many retail 
merchants are making concessions of suf- 
ficient force to move large stocks of mer- 
chandise. The time is fast approaching 
when a healthy cash balance will be more 
comfortable to possess than a large stock 
of unsold merchandise. 

The merchandise price readjustment 
movement is by no means completed. It 
will go on, and probably extend to many 
lines not touched by concessions previ- 
ously made. The fact is, however, that 
some banks are heavy holders of mer- 
chandise already. Their advances have 
been so heavy as to make it natural for 
them to have a determining voice in such 
considerations. The readjustment that 
has taken place has been helpful in re- 
lieving the credit strain in many quar- 
ters, although it is still much above nor- 
mal and of the kind which is likely to 
influence money market quotations for 
many weeks to come. 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 6.—The annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was 
held in Toronto on Friday, Oct. 29. The 
following balance sheet and profit and 
loss account were presented: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profit and loss account carried for- 


ward from last year ........... $712,865.76 
Victory bond dividend, Nov, 29, 
i PVINTETET Pee eee ee 250,000.00 


$462,865.75 
Net profit for year, after making 
provision for depreciation, for 
bad and doubtful debts and for 
GOMOM wiccccnccecccnecccccscsoce 414,723.93 


$877,589.68 
This amount has been applied as fol- 
lows: 
Bond interest for the year....... $79,253.80 
Dividends at the rate of 8 per cent 


per annum and 2 per cent bonus 250,000.00 
Balance carried forward ......... 548,335.88 


* $877,589.68 


November 10, 1920 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Capital assets— 
Real estate, buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment ........... $2,465, 701.64 
Share and other investments.... 814,288 74 
Patents, trademarks and good- 
WEEE cc cevncecectccuvsseccsacne 1.00 


at eee 
$3,279,991. 38 
$291,547.78 


Current assets— 
Accounts and bills receivable.... 
Inventory of stock in trade, bags, 
barrels and supplies .......... 1,302,907,79 








Canada Victory Loan _ bonds 
(market value) .........eee0. 469,650.00 
Cash on hand and in bank...... 79,009.46 
Deferred charges .....c.sseeees 100,256.05 
$2,243,371.08 
Total QGG6ts 2. cccccccsrsccons $5,523, $62.46 
LIABILITIES 
Capital— 
Authorised SHALES 2. csccccvcves $5,000,000.00 
BUUROR GRATER 6ccicciccssecvedve 2,500 10.00 
Less due by employees ......... 14,546.53 
2,485.453.47 


First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
due March 1, 1928: £225,000 at 


DMOEN. aGbiabies ovs5eed rebwe $1,095,000,00 
EGGS SiRMineg TUNE 2 occ ccccvcccee 358,020.88 
: $73 79.12 

First and refunding 6 per cent 
bonds, due Sept. 1, 1931....... $776,000.00 
Less sinking fund ...........0+:. 217,590.00 
$1,2 9.12 

Current liabilities— 

SE SE os oe ad Sees ba sakes $38,874.00 

Dividends accrued, payable Sept. 
Si Se cp ekebnd ba s6ucaaes 6a0's 100,000.00 


Accounts and bills.«payable, in- 
cluding estimated amount for 


_. sa > Merreyerewy frye ye ee rare oe 1,055,219,99 
$1,194,093.99 
Profit and loss account— 
mained Bept, 1, WIP. . vccscccer $712,865.75 
Victory bond dividend, Nov. 29, 
SHOW Scseoa dee Ceeee ped eakesnes 250,000.00 
$462, 8¢ 5 


Profit for fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1920, after making provi- 
GION FOF FOREFVED .cccccrccesos 





Bond interest to Aug. 31, 1920.. 7 3, 
Dividends to Aug. 31, 1920...... 250,000.00 


$329,253.80 

Balance Aug. 31, 1920......... $548,335.88 
Indirect liabilities— 

Customers’ paper under discount.$1,635,617.98 

TOCA! TADUIIES sicosscicswees $5,523,362.46 


PREVIOUS REPORTS 





The ‘profits of this company for pre- 
vious four years were as follows: 
SEL OCe er ECOL ETT $376,260 
eee wes 418,028 
SHS 543,844 
BORD ob sd eres seeesscersesesaneccoes 137,986 

In presenting the report Mr. Kelly 
remarked that “the decrease in profits 


for the year was due to lack of export 
business, the mills being shut down at 
various intervals, resulting in reduced 
production. 

“The Canadian Wheat Board control 
ended with the crop year, Aug. 31, 1920, 
and the wheat option market has been 
reopened, which permits future trading 
and the resumption of business with for- 
eign connections, as was the practice be- 
fore the war. Provided the mills are 
operated to capacity during the coming 
year, the results should be satisfactory. 

“This year’s wheat crop is of fair 
milling quality, and will be considerably 
larger in volume than the 1919 crop. 

“During the year the erection of an 
office building was commenced on Mac- 
pherson Avenue, Toronto, adjoining the 
warehouse. The building will be ready 
for occupancy at an early date, when the 
head office of the company will be moved 
to the new premises. All mills and other 
properties, machinery and equipment 
have been well maintained, and are in 4 
good state of efficiency. , 

“The directors have much pleasure In 
testifying to the faithfulness and efi- 
ciency of the officers and employees of 


the company.” 
A. H., Baier. 





Belgium—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Belgium (no figuré s avall- 
able for 1916, 1917 or 1918), by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Oats Barley 
eee 8,799 14,824 30,300 3,698 
a eee 9,895 13,681 26,920 3,617 
OT ROR 6,189 PE \ caves.  26°° 
| as 8,252 | TT : 
Ot ee 8,000 18,000 40,000 4 poe 
Eee 13.978 23,137 49,742 4 . 
| Ses 14,769 22,463 47,957 4 — 
SG oic ahi 15,348 21,312 36,086 ‘= 
1911....... 14,615 24,360 43,249 44 
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The heavy declines in wheat prices 
have increased the difficulty of selling 
flour in local domestic markets, both for 
the household and bakery trade, the bak- 
ers having supplied their requirements 
for 60 to 90 days during the previous 
sharp decline in wheat, and have no in- 


terest, even at the lower range of prices 
now prevailing, in buying ahead. More- 
over, with some mills, both hard wheat 
mills other states and local mills, pur- 
suing the pernicious practice of guaran- 
teeing against decline, the bakers feel 
that they will be protected if flour goes 
lower. 

Little interest in Pacific northwestern 
flour shown in outside domestic mar- 
kets yme new business is being worked 
to California, but not very much. Rail 
shipment of flour to the East and South- 
east is impossible on account of the high 
freight rates, and while some business is 
being done by water shipment with south 
Atlantic markets, present conditions 
there make it difficult to sell flour from 
this coast, since buyers in those markets 
are purchasing on a hand-to-mouth basis 


and do not care to commit themselves for 
the period it takes to ship from this 
coast Moreover, the coast-to-coast 
steamship lines refuse to make certain 
ports of call for less than 1,000-ton lots. 
There is no flour moving for export 
to the United Kingdom, nor is there any 
movement in that direction. In 
the British Royal Commission has 
wheat on this coast since 


wheat 
fact, 
bought no 
July 31. 
Recent declines in wheat have brought 
oriental markets measurably closer into 
line with Pacific Coast flour prices, but 
our prices are still too high to interest 


buyers in the Orient. The latest bid for 


cut-off is $8.80 bbl, ¢.i.f., Hongkong. It 
would take a further reduction of 15@ 
20e bu for Pacific Coast wheat before 
business could be worked at a profit. 

rhe demand for millfeed is limited. 


rhe price for local mill-run is around $50 
ton, delivered transit points. Montana 
mixed feeds are not offering at present, 
but Montana middlings are offered at 





$44 ton, prompt, and bran at $40. Mon- 
tana blue barley is quoted here at $48 
ton 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
M ly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, reported to The Northwestern 
Mille 
Flour Pet 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
I 52,800 17,305 33 
Las 800 23,595 45 
y 800 44,68 84 
T\ s 800 30,774 65 
I ! 800 575 82 
Fo 800 990 73 
F 800 25,255 62 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barre is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Flour Pet 
Weekly output of ac- 
ie capacity for week tivity 
tT £ seceeaes 57,000 17,914 31 
BOR. wool: cys ent 57,000 5 32 
Ye BF AZO .sccccccs 57,000 84 
rw S ago..... 57,000 27 
TI ears ago... 57,000 69 
Fon rs ago.... 57,000 69 
Fiv TS ago..... 51,000 57 





I he operations of the mills of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, as a whole, are slowing 
down on account of lack of markets. 
For the last fortnight of October, 69 
mills in Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho, with two weeks’ capacity of 
514,360 bbls flour, made 207,276, or 36 
per cent of capacity, against 239,558 the 
Previous two weeks by 68 mills, with a 


two weeks’ capacity of 549,880 bbls, or 
43 per cent of capacity. 
NOTES 

The City Grain & Feed Co., of Mount 
Vernon, Wash., has installed a feed mill. 

The Lilly flour mill, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been sold to A. L. Anderson. 

In October, 4,480 tons wheat were 
shipped from Tacoma to Holland; from 
Seattle to Ireland, 7,300; from Seattle to 
Portugal, 7,400. 

A new cable service will be installed 
between the Pacific Coast and Brazil and 
Argentina. At present, cables from here 
must be routed via London. 

Flour shipments from Seattle to Hong- 
kong, in October, were 1,950 bbls; to 
Japan, 1,000; to the Philippines, 2,510; to 
Norway, 475; to Sweden, 7.900 140-lb 
sacks; to New Orleans, 7,143 140-lb sacks. 

Effective Nov. 20, increases of 25 per 
cent in intra- and inter-terminal storage 
rates, announced by the North Pacific 
Freight Bureau, will add $2@4 to the 
cost of handling cars in the Seattle 
freight yards. 

The United American Lines. operating 
a monthly service from Pacific Coast 
ports to New York, will hereafter make 
Charleston, S. C., a regular port of call, 
and will call at Savannah, Ga., if suffi- 
cient tonnage offers. The Hawaiian, of 
this line, has 1,500 tons of flour en route 
for Charleston. 

Frank S. Clark, of Seattle, manager 
North Pacific Coast branch Montana 
Flour Mills Co., of Lewistown, Mont., 
has gone to Spokane to meet R. J. An- 
derson, of Lewistown, general sales man- 
ager of the company, and C. W. Sweet, 
manager Bozeman, Mont., mill of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 

With wheat down to the basis of $1.96 
for club at coast, the farmers who held 
for an advance, basing their hopes first 
on the selling embargo of Oct. 26, and 
later on the results of a Republican vic- 
tory, are a bitterly disappointed class. 
They now appear to have lost faith about 
being able to realize $2.50 bu, or more, 
and are selling more freely even at the 
week-end low prices. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Can, Nov. 6.—Dis- 
turbed conditions in the wheat market, 
with almost daily fluctuations, have tend- 
ed to discourage flour buyers from enter- 
ing the market, and the past week has 
been unusually dull. Jobbers and bak- 
ers are fairly well supplied until the 
new year. Mill prices in car lots, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, are as follows: Kan- 
sas standard patents, $10.75@11.25; Da- 
kotas, $11@11.50; Montanas, $10.40@ 
10.75; eastern first clear, $9@9.50. 

Jobbers and dealers in millfeed are 
carrying fairly heavy supplies, with of- 
ferings from the East and north coast 
points liberal. Prices, in consequence, 
are somewhat lower, as follows: eastern 
bran and mill-run, $45@47 ton; white 
bran and mill-run from north coast 
points, $52@55. 


BARLEY AND BEAN SITUATION 

The demand for barley is very light, 
and prices show a further decline, grow- 
ers receiving 80@90c bu for feed barley 
and 90c@$1.05 for brewing. The chief 
cause of the decline has been the lack of 
European demand. The United King- 
dom, which is normally the heaviest buy- 
er, is well supplied, due to large pur- 
chases during the last two years and a 
good domestic crop, and is only taking 
barley previously contracted for. About 
200,000 tons have already been exported 
from this district, and allowing for a con- 
sumption of 225,000 tons within its bor- 
ders, there will remain an exportable sur- 
plus of over 200,000 tons. 


Oats, although showing a slightly im- 
proved demand late in September, con- 
tinued to be the weakest of the grains. 
Prices to the grower range 75@83c bu 
in the intermountain region. There is 
little movement even at these prices. 

The present season has been a mediocre 
one with regard to the crop of beans 
other than limas, and an unsuccessful one 
with regard to the market. High tem- 
peratures in July, the absence of fog in 
the coast counties of California and the 
lateness of the summer rains in Arizona 
hurt the crop on unirrigated lands. A 
heavy carry-over, estimated at 900,000 
100-Ib bags, will, however, offset the poor- 
er crop and smaller acreage. 

The harvest is well under way in the 
San Joaquin valley, southern California 
and Arizona, and will be in full swing in 
northern California by the end of Oc- 
tober. The estimated production this 
year, compared with last year, follows: 
California, 1920, 1,300,000 bus; 1919, 4,- 
164,000; Arizona, 1920, 78,000; 1919, 136,- 
000. The market is weak and quiet. 
Shippers’ quotations f.o.b. California 
range from $7.50 for bayo beans to $4.25 
for large and small white beans. 

Lima beans show an estimated yield of 
1,275,000 100-lb bags (including 275,000 
bags of baby limas), compared with 950,- 
000 in 1919. The carry-over from the 
crop of last year is light, there being ap- 
proximately 75,000 bags of regular limas 
in the warehouses and practically no 
baby limas. Opening prices quoted late 
in September were $7.75 per 100 lbs for 
baby limas and $8 for limas. Prices have 
since fallen to $7 and $7.25, respectively. 
Last year the market opened at $14.50 
for limas, but did not hold, and the bulk 
of the crop sold at $10@11. 


NOTES 

The teredo which infests San Francis- 
co Bay, causing thousands of dollars 
damages every year to piers and pilings, 
will be studied by representatives of the 
government and local concerns. 

A preliminary survey is under way for 
the construction of a chain of locks on 
the Sacramento River by the California 
Débris Commission, H. M: Rice, govern- 
ment engineer, has announced.  Engi- 
neers are taking soundings at Freeport, 
where the first of the locks is to be lo- 
cated, 

A drop of 25 per cent in the cost of 
commodities in California by next spring 
is predicted by State Purchasing Agent 
MeMillan, after a survey of market con- 
ditions throughout the state. Mr. Me- 
Millan says the decrease, in all probabil- 
ity, will be gradual, and that he antici- 
pates no sensational break in the market. 

The Sperry Flour Co. is erecting a 
large warehouse and office building along 
the Southern Pacific tracks at Santa Bar- 
bara. The structure is fireproof through- 
out, and will be an artistic building fin- 
ished in Mission style. This warehouse, 
which will be completed in about three 
months, is the forty-ninth Sperry dis- 
tributing point. 

Investment of $200,000 in warehouses 
and docks just north of Martinez is ex- 
pected to follow the purchase of $20,000 
worth of water front land by the G. W. 
McNear Co. The company recently took 
over the old property of the Nevada 
Dock & Warehouse Co. adjoining the 
site of the Ozol oil refinery. The docks 
have been idle for 10 years, having been 
destroyed by fire. 

Ben C. Daily, vice president and Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Overseas 
Shipping Co., was elected president of 
the Foreign Trade Club of San Fran- 
cisco at the annual meeting last week. 
Mr. Daily is vice president of the Hun- 
dred Per Cent Club, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce foreign trade 
committee and is a trade advisor for the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Grain Trade Association reports as fol- 
lows on stocks of grain in warehouses and 
on wharves, in tons, during November: 
wheat, Port Costa 17,579, Stockton 19,- 
146, San Francisco 255; barley, Port 
Costa 26,202, Stockton 32,522, San Fran- 
cisco 1,010; receipts at San Francisco dur- 
ing October: wheat 2,499, barley 30,095, 
oats 1,081, corn 4,578, bran 246, and 
59,624 sacks of beans, 

Gay Lombard has resigned as receiver 
of the California Macaroni Co., follow- 
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ing an agreement between the various 
warring factions of stockholders that the 
affairs of the corporation shall be placed 
in the hands of a committee of creditors 
to be elected by the various factions. 
Coincident with his resignation, Attorney 
H. K. McKevitt secured from Judge 
Cabaniss the dismissal of a suit brought 
by Lombard against J. P. Livingstone 
and A. Kohn in which he asked $305,000 
damages for an alleged conspiracy to 
oust him as president of the corporation. 
McKevitt, who represented the two de- 
fendants, said this litigation had been 
adjusted, R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Nov. 6.—With the 
wheat market steadily slipping to lower 
levels, millers of Montana are anticipat- 
ing the hour when they must mark their 
product at less than $10 bbl. The drop 
in wheat this week has been the cause 
of a gradually declining flour market. 
Buyers are hesitating because of a belief 
that further recessions will be to their 
benefit. Quotations: flour, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, $10.50 bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, in 
car lots; mixed feeds $40, and bran $38, 
same terms. The quotation today soft- 
ened 25c, and the forecast is for $10 
flour on Monday, unless there is a brace 
in the wheat market. 


NOTES 


James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., represented that 
concern at the monthly meeting of the 
Montana Millers’ Association at Helena 
on Friday, 

Benjamin S. Bull, whose death oc- 
curred last Monday, was _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Royal Milling Co., of 
this city. On Wednesday, during the 
hour of the funeral at Minneapolis, the 
offices of the Royal Milling Co. were 
closed and the mill suspended opera- 
tion. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., has returned to his country 
home in Glacier Park, following his visit 
to the city last Monday to cast his vote. 
While Mr. Sherwood was the original 
Hoover-for-President booster in Mon- 
tana, he was well pleased with the re- 
sults of the election, and says he now 
expects steady progress and rapid im- 
provement in business throughout the 
country. 

Samples of the Montana hull-less bar- 
ley and macaroni wheat will be displayed 
at the hay and grain show in connection 
with the International live stock exposi- 
tion at Chicago opening Nov. 27. County 
Agent F. E. MacSpadden has arranged 
some exceptionally fine samples of these 
grains, which he will send to the big 
show, and will also arrange for a dis- 
play of some of the tame grasses which 
are successfully grown in this state, in- 
cluding alfalfa, 

Charles R. McClave, of Lewistown, 
president of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., was in Great Falls, Friday, on his 
way to Helena, where he attended, on 
Friday afternoon and_ evening, the 
monthly meeting of the Montana Mill- 
ers’ Association. Mr. McClave takes a 
hopeful view of the business future, and 
he believes that, with the election out of 
the way, things will begin to assume nor- 
mal proportions, and result in material 
improvement reasonably soon. 


Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Nov. 6.—Flour buy- 
ing this week has been quiet, with little 
change from the week preceding. Pur- 
chases were in small lots of 25 to 50 bbls. 
Receipts of grain and millfeed have been 
fair. 

Flour prices, quoted in 98’s, cotton, car 
lots, standard patents: Kansas, $11.60@ 
12.40; Montana, $10.75@10.95; Canadian, 
$11.80@11.95; locally milled blends, 
$11.20. Kansas 70 per cent patents in 
98's, cotton, car lots, $12.05@12.95. Mon- 
tana has shown no advance since the re- 
cent low point a week ago. — 

Prices of feed are virtually unchanged, 
Kansas bran prices ranging $40@44, 
Utah-Idaho white mixed feed $52@56, 
local mill-run off blended wheat flours, 
$50. 

The market for cottonseed products is 
badly demoralized, shipments having 
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been received locally from points never 
before heard of in this connection, and in 
considerable quantity. Basis 36 per cent 
protein, $40 ton is 
in effect. 

Cash barley is about 20c higher than 


a week ago. 
W. R. Goenz. 





UTAH 

Oven, Uran, Nov. 6.—Although prac- 
tically all flour mills in Utah and south- 
ern Idaho are operating at full capacity 
now, millers report that the only demand 
they have is for immediate shipment. 
Practically no stocks are being put in by 
either wholesalers or retailers. However, 
the supply has so diminished that re- 
plenishment has been constantly needed, 
and the millers find in this the one source 
of present-day buying. 

Little change in prices was noticeable 

during the week. The quotations for 
Ogden were $10 bbl, basis 49-lb cotton 
bags, for both hard wheat and family 
patent flours. The Pacific Coast market 
was not within reach of Utah millers this 
week, the report being circulated that 
Canadian flours were being sold at such 
prices as to make competition impossible. 
Offerings to the southeastern states were 
on the basis of $10.25 bbl for standards 
and $10.55 for highest patents, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 
Bran prices have dropped materially, 
going to $45 ton f.o.b. California com- 
mon points, with the same quotations 
here. 

Wheat prices were the same as last 
week, both hard and soft wheat being 
bought at $1.60@1.70 bu. There was lit- 
tle received, however. Some grain deal- 
ers attribute this condition to bad road 
conditions in many sections, and expect 
that, with colder weather and improved 
roads, many farmers will renew their 
hauling. Sugar beet harvesting, which 
has engaged the attention of thousands 
of farmers and farm laborers in the two 
states, has also had a material effect on 
the delivery conditions, besides which 
there has been a tendency to hold wheat 
until better prices prevail. 


NOTES 
Condition of winter wheat is declared 
to be excellent throughout southern 


Idaho and Utah. Sufficient moisture has 
fallen to provide good growth prior to 
severe cold weather, and also to assure 
early growth in the spring. 

H. W. Prickett, manager of the traffic 
service bureau of Utah, has_ returned 
from Washington, D. C., where he se- 
cured promise of additional car allot- 
ments for moving Utah and Idaho 
freight, including grain, flour and sugar. 

Another drop in Utah sugar prices was 
announced this week, the quotation being 
$10.80 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. San Francisco. 
This makes the local sugar price $11.58, 
wholesale. Sugar had sold in Utah at 
$28.50 wholesale. The latest drop is $1 
per sack. 

Herbert L. Holley, vice president of 
the Ogden Grain Exchange, has returned 
from a trip through the southern states 
to inspect market conditions as affecting 
Utah grain dealers and millers. His tour 
included Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas. 

H. E. Perry, who has been in the flour 
business in Logan, has become manager 
of the George E. Jones Co., of Ogden, 
acting as distributor for the Trenton- 
Clarkston Mill & Elevator Co. and the 
State Milling Co., of Cache Junction. He 
succeeds the late George E. Jones, who 
died recently of apoplexy. 

Doubling the size of the Burley sugar 
factory, owned by the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., of Ogden, is planned for next 
year, according to an announcement made 
after Horace O. Havemeyer and other 
representatives of the Havemeyer inter- 
ests had inspected the Amalgamated 
plants. This company is now operating 
seven sugar factories in Utah and Idaho. 

Approximately two thirds of the sugar 
beets in Utah had been harvested at the 
end of this week, and over half of these 
had been delivered to the factories. As 
the beets are being delivered, there has 
been confirmation of reports that the 
sugar yield in Utah and Idaho will be 
the highest in history, both as to tons 
per acre and sugar content of the beets. 





e average price now - 


All sugar factories of both Utah and 
Idaho are now in operation, and will con- 
tinue runs until about Feb. 1. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Nov. 6.—Local flour 
trade does not show the improvement 
that was hoped for. Prices have not 
been changed, but the continued sagging 
of wheat values has led buyers to believe 
that a lower flour market cannot be far 
off, and they are still taking on only 
what they require from week to week. 
Current quotations are $11.40 bbl for 
patents, and $10.75@11 for bakers. 

Since the sales made last week, no new 
export flour business has been reported. 

Millfeed has moved moderately well at 
steady prices. Mill-run is quoted at $51 
ton, rolled oats at $54, rolled barley at 
$56@58, and cracked corn at $60. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 24,920 52 

Last week .......- 48,000 29,013 60 

Year ago ....ceeee 42,600 41,847 98 

Two years ago ..... 40,500 23,341 55 

Three years ago ... 33,000 30,201 89 
NOTES 


Flour exports from Portland during 
October aggregated 236,442 bbls, valued 
at $1,735,135. Wheat shipments amount- 
ed to 2,503,930 bus, worth $6,287,968. 

There was a fair business in the feed 
grains during the week. Last bids were: 
white oats, $46 ton; gray oats, $44; 
brewing barley, $46.50; feed barley, 
$46.50; eastern shipment yellow corn, 
$41.50. 

The largest wheat cargo ever to go out 
of the Columbia River leit Monday in the 
British steamer Isis. She carried 407,549 
bus, or 10,925 long tons of wheat, and the 
cargo was valued at 978,883. Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co. were the exporters. Other 
large cargoes that have been dispatched 
were 331,926 bus on the Bermuda, 371,- 
629 on the Heilbronn and 308,714 on the 
Witram. 

Very little wheat buying was reported 
by Portland firms during the week. The 
exporters declare the market here is 
10@15c out of line with export bids 
and, with farmers indifferent sellers, they 
see little chance of the market getting 
down to a working basis soon. Closing 
bids for November delivery at the local 
exchange: white club, $1.85; soft white, 
$1.85; hard winter, $1.82; northern 
spring, $1.82; red Walla, $1.80. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


BRANDING OF SACKS 

Crucaco, I1tt., Nov. 6.—Railroad pro- 
visions that have been in effect since Aug. 
15, as set forth in Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 1 and Suppleient No. 
7, provide that all paper containers for 
flour shall bear a guaranty stamp read- 
ing as follows: “Freight shipping bag 
meeting requirements of consolidated 
freight classification for flour guaran- 
teed by ———. .’ This has been given a 
thorough trial, and is meeting with no 
particular objection from mills and flour 
handlers, as bag manufacturers are now 
supplying sacks bearing the imprint re- 
quired by the railroads, and manufac- 
turers have authorized adding the im- 
print to bags already in millers’ hands. 

Bag manufacturers maintain that for 
a number of years the requirements of 
the carriers, as covered by the consoli- 
dated classification, have been complied 
with in so far as the tensile strength of 
paper bags is concerned. ‘The classifica- 
tion stipulates that the paper sack be so 
manufactured as to stand specific tests. 
The penalty for shipment of flour in 
paper containers not bearing the stamp 
mentioned is an increase of 20 per cent 
in the freight rate, with a minimum in- 
crease of 2c per 100 lbs. 

A few millers, mostly in the North- 
west, are making shipments of flour in 
paper containers that do not bear any 
imprint. However, they guarantee to the 
railroads the proper quality of the sacks, 
preferring to leave off the imprint in 
order that their brands and sacks may be 
as free as possible of all lettering. 

All millers should see to it that their 
paper bags are fully guaranteed to the 
railroads according to the requirements 
of this classification. C. H. CuHarten, 
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FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AT WORK 


(Continued from page 692.) 


“Grain markets are organized, not to 
serve either the consumer or the produc- 
er but to facilitate marketing. We are 
simply the custodians of the machinery 
intended to serve the public in proper 
marketing.” 


HISTORY OF BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Gates reviewed briefly the evolu- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade since 
its formation 70 years ago, and declared 
that conditions brought about by the war 
had made it necessary for the market to 
go through that same evolution within a 
period of a few months. He pointed out 
that with the first rumors of war the 
prices of grain shot upward because grain 
is more sensitive to world conditions than 
any other commodity. 

“For the same reason world readjust- 
ment of prices has been a factor in the 
action of the wheat market of the last 
few months,” he said. “Gradually the 
market has broadened, however, and 
eventually will be re-established on a 
normal basis, 

“Everything was disorganized by the 
war,” he said, “and the grain exchanges 
were no exception. For instance, an open 
market that works smoothly is impossible 
under inadequate transportation condi- 
tions. You all know what difficulties have 
been met in that connection. 

“But if you want a comparison for 
efficiency, consider the wool market or 
the potato market.” 

In discussing how grain exchanges sta- 
bilize prices in normal times, Mr. Gates 
referred to wheat prices before markets 
were organized and since, He also point- 
ed out that for the 34 months before the 
war, when futures trading was in prog- 
ress, prices were more stabilized than 
during the 34 months when wheat prices 
were fixed by the government. The war 
proved that futures trading does not fix 
prices, and that prices do not fluctuate 
because of futures trading or specula- 
tion, he contended, adding that prices 
continued to fluctuate when there was 
no trading in futures. 


LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Mr. Gates said that the Chicago Board 
of Trade was dominated by the law of 
supply and demand. He said that so 
long as farmers produced more wheat 
than the country can use there is no pos- 
sibility of avoiding world competition. 

“We hope to see this committee work 
out a plan better than ever before de- 
vised, a plan that will be suitable to all. 
This method should be evolutionary. To 
attempt to tear down existing agencies 
without something economically better to 
substitute would only result in chaos, 

“Past experiences have proved that 
neither capital nor labor can organize 
against the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people, and it would be futile for 
the farmers to attempt any plan intended 
to obtain more for their wheat than its 
actual value,” he said. 

The committee of the Farm Bureau is 
headed by C. H. Gustafson, of Omaha. 
Mr. Gustafson said the committee would 
appreciate Mr. Gates’s co-operation in 
the future, and added: “We are here to 
listen to various views of men interested 
in grain marketing, which views are to 
be used in our consideration of market- 
ing plans. We shall have another meet- 
ing about Jan. 1, when our final plans 
will be formulated. ‘These plans will go 
to the various organizations of the coun- 
try which are interested in co-operative 
grain marketing, for their individual con- 
sideration. Each of these organizations 
will then choose delegates to a meeting 
to be held in Chicago, when the plans will 
be considered and, if accepted, made 
operative.” 


OPPOSE FARMER STRIKES 


Mr. Gustafson said the committee was 
opposed to “farmer strikes” for the pur- 
pose of influencing grain prices. He 
said the committee believed, as did all 
the farmers, that grain prices were not 
adequate to pay for production, that 
higher prices should prevail, and that the 
way to bring this about was for the 
farmers to do their own marketing along 
such general lines as have made the Pa- 
cific Coast food growers independent of 


exchanges, food speculators, middlemen, 
etc. 
SUGGESTIONS BY MR. BARNES 


At the second day’s sessions the com- 
mittee, which represents 5,000,000 farm- 
ers throughout the United States, heard 
the former head of the United States 
Grain Corporation, Julius H. Barnes, who 
offered the following suggestions to the 
farmers: 

First, obtain exact and accurate in- 
formation on all phases that affect mar- 
keting and prices, both national and 
worldwide, verified and indorsed by an 
organization or agency in whose jidg- 
ment and care the producer has con- 
fidence. 

Second, improve transportation facili- 
ties, which maintain a ready marketing 
opportunity and a reduction of trans- 
portation costs whenever possible between 
farm and ultimate market. <A_ reat 
service, he said, might be rendered by the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

Third, develop home consumpticu as 
far and as fast as possible, making crops 
less dependent upon foreign market 

Fourth, develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the great exchanges and 
the value of co-operation with them, and 
aid in eliminating their defects and 
abuses. 

“The world is struggling now in an 
almost complete commercial dissolution,” 
said Mr. Barnes. “This country cannot 
remain unaffected by the conditions 
abroad. The clearest selfinterest impels 
us to an effort to assist the crippled 
European structure back to normal 
health and activity.” 

Touching on values, he said that if the 
British pound sterling were at its nor- 
mal rate today the present price level 
for flour and wheat in England would 
net American farmers $1 per bu more, 
and if the French france and the Italian 
lire were possible to market at the nor- 
mal rate of exchange the present import 
cost basis of Italy and France for wheat 
would net America $1.25@1.50 mors 


BARNES ON WHEAT SITUATION 


Mr. Barnes, in discussing the methods 
of the Grain Corporation, and particu- 
larly the wheat situation, said the wheat 
producer had escaped the full effect of 
price deflation. ‘This deflation, he de- 
clared, has been more severe in com- 
modities in which there has been no 
exchange trading. 

Mr. Barnes said the American market- 
ing system, particularly in those foods in 
which “hedging” is possible on exchanges, 
has created lower trade toll between pro- 
ducer and consumer than anywhere else 
in the world. He said the subject of 
“hedging,” which provides safety for the 
holder of the commodity, should be con- 
sidered for other commodities in develop- 
ing any new marketing methods. 

‘Touching on supply and demand, he 
said the price for an entire. crop was, 
generally speaking, the price at which the 
surplus of that crop tound its market. 


He said the five principal grain crops in 
America have been harvested in such 
quantities that each will more than pro- 
vide for domestic consumption. ‘ the 
normal operation of the law of supply 
and demand each of these crops, g eral- 
ly speaking, will seek a price level which 
reflects an over-sea consuming mirket, 


less cost of delivery,” he said. The cur- 
rent price should be the free mecting 
point of such individual judgm« “as 
being the fairest interpretation of supply 
and demand influences.” 

He pointed out that the law of supply 
and demand is working against g! ob- 
structions in Europe, including impair- 
ment of credit. During the three months 
of receding wheat prices the surplus pro- 
ducers, Australia and Argentina, “have 
made three months of favorable progress, 


until their generous contributions t» the 
world supply seem now assured He 
added that three months of observation 


showed that the buying of 90 days ag0 
provided “large and unnecessary flour 
stocks at home and large and unnecessary 
wheat stocks in at least one of the larg- 
est consumer countries abroad, and con 
sumption has not yet overtaken that un- 
wise and apprehensive accumulation at 
home and abroad.” 
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Mr. Barnes said the farmer had been 
advised to hold his wheat for higher 
prices, but had not been informed that a 
chief over-sea consumer had, by reckless 
puying, anticipated half a year’s con- 
sumptive requirements. Today this con- 
sumer is making purchases from respon- 
sible government sellers at a price de- 
livered abroad of 25¢ bu under prevailing 
American and Canadian prices. 

The producer needs exact information 
of conditions rather than mere advice to 
try for an arbitrary price, with resultant 
responsibilities, he added. Solution of 
the entire problem lies largely with im- 
prove ment in transportation, develop- 
ment of home consumption and co-opera- 
tion with grain exchanges in developing 
their full service instead of unwarranted 
criticism by the misinformed. 


HEDGING IS INSURANCE 


“The conclusion reached by the Food 
Administrator has been often expressed 
by him,” said Mr. Barnes, “namely, that 
the American marketing system, particu- 
larly in those foods in which hedging fa- 
cilities on exchanges furnished a measure 
of inurance against excessive loss, has 
definitely created a lower trade toll be- 
tween producer and consumer than any- 
where else in the world, If this con- 
clusion is correct, there should be seri- 
ously considered, in any comprehensive 
plan for improving the position of the 
producer, whether that insurance feature 
resulting in a direct saving to the pro- 
ducer on every unit of farm produce 
marketed could not be well extended to 
other commodities than those now dealt 
with in exchange trading.” 

Speaking of the influences which af- 
fect a general world price level and ob- 
structions or deflections affecting opera- 
tion of supply and demand laws, Mr. 
Barnes said: “Broadly speaking, it may 
be accepted as axiomatic that the price 
for an entire crop will be the price at 
which the surplus of that crop finds its 
market. That is, that both the price on 
the export surplus and the price on the 
entire portion of that crop marketed at 
home will be the price determined at the 
market in which that export surplus is 
sold, less the costs of delivery. 

“The importance of this to the grain 
grower of America in this year 1920 is 
appreciated when it is stated that all 
of the five principal grain crops, wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley, have been har- 
vested in sufficient quantities that each 
of these crops will more than provide any 
possible domestic consumption, and there- 
fore, in the normal operation of the law 
of supply and demand, each of these 
crops, generally speaking, will seek a 
price level which reflects an over-sea con- 
suming market, less cost of delivery. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


“Supply, after all, is not a factor 
definitely ascertainable. Crop produc- 
tion is, after all, but an estimate, and 
subject to the usual human errors. Even 
statistics of existing stocks are partly 
made up of estimates, and contain a 
measure of possible errors. So, on the 
other hand, demand is influenced by the 
opinions and convictions of many indi- 
vidual buyers. These factors of supply 
and demand estimates, with their possible 
variations, are translated into the actual 
practices of selling and buying by pro- 
ducers and dealers and consumers every- 
where. The current price should be the 
free meeting point of such individual 
Judgment and opinion as being the fair- 
est interpretation of supply and demand 
influences, 

“Really, cost of production is not a 
determining factor. Of course, in ,the 
long run it must exercise its influence, 
for prolonged period of unremunera- 
tive effort will naturally reduce acre- 
age and thus reduce supply. To look on 
cost of production of a single country 
and, as has been sometimes argued, even 
of one section of a single country, as a 
solely dominant influence in the world 


Price, would be a most superficial consid-: 


eration of the play of forces that deter- 
mine a price level.” 

Mr. Barnes pointed out that the laws 
of supply and demand are working 
against great obstructions in Europe 
through the burden of the war with its 
resultant impairment of credit. 

Turning to the present conditions of 
&Tain prices Mr. Barnes said, “In the 
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last three months there has occurred a 
considerable fall in the price of wheat. 
Superficial judgment has loudly pro- 
claimed that that has been the result of 
selfish manipulation. Let us examine the 
probabilities. During that period the 
surplus wheat producers, Australia and 
Argentina, have made three months of 
favorable progress until their generous 
contributions to the world supply seem 
now assured. Three months of demon- 
stration have shown that the buying of 
three months ago in our own market pro- 
vided large and unnecessary flour stocks 
at home and large and unnecessary wheat 
stocks in at least one of the largest con- 
sumer countries abroad. Consumption 
has not yet overtaken that unwise and 
apprehensive accumulation at home and 
abroad.” 

Comparison of the declines in grains 
and other farm products was made by 
Mr. Barnes, who said, “A fair conclu- 
sion from this showing is that the pro- 
ducer of wheat has escaped so far the 
full effect of deflation much more severe 
in commodities in which there has been 
little or no exchange trading.” 


FORGOT TO TELL ALL 


“There has been much of advice to the 
grower to hold back wheat for a certain 
definitely expressed price per bushel,” 
said Mr. Barnes, “but who has told the 
farmers that a chief over-sea consumer 
had by reckless buying anticipated half 
a year’s consumptive requirements; that 
this consumer today, approaching now 
the shipping time of the new crops of 
Australia, Argentina and India, is mak- 
ing purchases from responsible govern- 
ment sellers at a price delivered abroad 
of 25c per bu under the present Ameri- 
can and Canadian price? 

“Exact and comprehensive information, 
much of which is today readily obtain- 
able through the exchanges themselves, 
would be a more helpful tender to the 
producer than arbitrary price advice 
which incurs tremendous responsibility.” 

STUDY MARKETING CLOSELY 

He explained why depression in short 
selling could at best be only short lived, 
asserted that prices do not fluctuate be- 
cause of speculation, but from more 
fundamental influences, and urged close 
study of the true effect of marketing un- 
der present methods before taking defi- 
nite action. He urged the necessity of 
improved transportation facilities, de- 
velopment of home consumption as far 
and as fast as possible, and co-operation 
with the grain exchanges in developing 
their full service, rather than unfair 
criticism. 

STORAGE ROOM, 993,000,000 Bus 

To give an idea of the storage facilities 
of the country, Mr. Barnes presented fig- 
ures giving the storage capacity of the 
country as 933,000,000 bus. This includes 
country elevators with a capacity of 521,- 
000,000 bus, mill elevators .150,000,000 
bus, and terminals 262,000,000 bus. He 
added that liquid car supply is far more 
important in price protection than the 
enlargement of storage. 

The committee ended its work on Sat- 
urday, and it was announced that the co- 
operative purchase of farm supplies by 
farmers’ business organizations will be 
taken up by the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association at a convention in 
Chicago Dec. 2-3. The co-operative sell- 
ing of grain will also be considered at 
that time. 

There are over 4,600 farmers’ co-opera- 
tive elevators in the country, represent- 
ing an investment of $100,000,000, and 
claiming to handle annually 1,000,000,000 
bus grain. Their purchases of supplies in 
a year are estimated at $250,000,000. It 
is the largest business organization of 
farmers in the world, according to state- 
ments issued by association headquar- 
ters, and the plan is to take the entire 
output of factories. 

Harold G. Powell, manager of the Cit- 
rus Fruit Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, and Secretary E. C. Meredith, of 
the Department of Agriculture, are ex- 
pected to appear at the December meet- 
ing. 

E. E. Bayne, member of the Canadian 
United Grain Growers’ Association, ap- 
peared before the committee on Friday 
and said wheat conditions were not as 
good today as they were before the war, 
when grain sold for 75@90c. The Cana- 
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dian association had been formed to com- 
bat the control of a few men who had it 
within their power to accept or reject 
any of the grain from the Saskatchewan 
district and to grade it according to their 
desires. Flagrant misrepresentation of 
the quality of their grain caused the 
farmers to unite in the building of ware- 
houses of their own, said Mr. Bayne. He 
also added that, in order to make a 
profit, it was necessary for grain grow- 
ers to receive a minimum of $2.50 per bu 
at the present time. 

Replying to a question by Clifford 
Thorne, a member of the committee, 
Bayne said they sold on futures, and 
that it was necessary, as wheat market- 
ing is now organized in Canada. He did 
not believe in selling short, however, but 
said there was no way out, and that hap- 
pens when there is no exchange to serve 
as a basis for prices, like in wool and 
cotton. The problems of the farmer, as 
he viewed them, were for better financing 
and storage. Speculation was natural, he 
said. It was merely the risk of owner- 
ship. 

C. H. CHarren. 
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WOULD INSTITUTE WHEAT “STRIKE” 
Minneapouis, Minn., Nov. 9.—W. H. 
McGreevey, secretary of the National 
Wheat Growers’ Association, is in the 
Northwest endeavoring to organize the 
wheat growers of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas. He is at work now in North 
Dakota, making his headquarters at 
Fargo. 

Mr. McGreevey has recently been in 
the Southwest, where he claims to have 
organized the farmers of Kansas, Texas 
and Nebraska. His idea is to have the 
farmers declare a wheat “strike” and re- 
fuse to market their holdings at less than 
$3 bu. He claims that present market 
prices are much below cost of production 
and that, if they are not advanced to his 
ideas of values, the result will be a na- 
tional calamity. 

The movement of wheat from farms to 
market in the Northwest is still very 
light. Farmers are holding every bushel 
they can afford to, and are only selling 
when they must have money for other 
needs. Sentiment is largely in favor of 
higher prices. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 








FARM BUREAU EXPLAINS ITS VIEWS 





Federation Declares Rapid Decline in Farm Crop Prices Was Due to Credit 
Restriction and Absence of Customary Markets 
for Surplus Products 


Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 6.—In order 
to explain more fully why farm organi- 
zations throughout the country advocate 
withholding from the market all farm 
products during the period of low prices, 
the American ‘arm Bureau Federation, 
with headquarters here, has made an 
analysis of what it considers to be the 
cause of the alleged sudden and rapid 
decline in farm crop prices. The Fed- 
eration states that it is due primarily to 
the inauguration of the deflation policy 
of the government, particularly the 
policy of credit restrictions, and to “the 
absence of the usual and customary mar- 
ket for certain surplus farm products.” 

In emphasizing these two causes the 
bureau states that the results from credit 
restriction were aggravated because there 
is no credit system to enable farmers to 
market crops in a gradual and orderly 
manner, and that there is no way for 
the farmer to hold a certain portion of 
his crop and regulate the flow to market 
in proportion to consumption demands. 

The banks, it is complained, were able 
to get money at high rates, while the 
farmers were unable to get it in com- 
petition with the banks. It is urged that 
sufficient credit to enable producers to 
stay off the market for a time would 
have made prices more in accord with 
the normal laws of supply and demand. 
Discussing further the results of defla- 
tion, the Federation says: 

“If all realized that under a policy 
of rapid deflation we would have to pay 
two bushels of wheat, two bales of cotton 
or two days of labor to liquidate a war 
debt which, when contracted, could have 
been paid off with one of these units,— 
in effect, that deflation doubles the bur- 
den of paying off our war debt,—none 
of us would probably be so anxious to 
see deflation brought about until at least 
a considerable portion of our $22,000,- 
000,000 war debt had been paid off. Fur- 
thermore, when we reflect that the pur- 
chasing power of incomes derived from 
bonds and. other guaranteed securities 
would be doubled by the deflation policy 
above referred to, we can appreciate why 
large financial interests might be inter- 
ested in promoting deflation.” 

In a further discussion of the second 
factor, of an absence of markets for 
surplus farm products, the Federation 
says: 

“Of the 9,000,000 bales of cotton or- 
dinarily exported by the United States 
previous to the war, a total of more than 
3,000,000 went to Germany and Austria. 
Large quantities of wool, wheat and oth- 
er farm products ordinarily were dis- 
posed of in the same markets. With 
these markets virtually closed, it is but 
natural that, with normal production con- 
ditions, a surplus should accumulate. In 
the case of ‘wheat and rye, the crop was 
short this year and no surplus exists. 
There is no surplus of the grades of 
wool ordinarily used in this country. The 


entire stocks of cotton, wool and other 
surplus farm products would be quickly 
absorbed if buying could be restored in 
central Europe.” 

The Federation bureau submits the fol- 
lowing suggestions for correcting the 
situation: 

“I. The granting of a credit to Ger- 
many and Austria equal in amount to 
the balance of the funds still held by the 
alien property custodian after payment 
of all just claims. This credit would 
amount to nearly $1,000,000,000, and 
would be spent for raw products, largely 
agricultural, which we normally sell these 
countries. As additional security the 
German government is ready to give— 
and the peace treaty permits—a prior 
lien on its national assets. 

“2. The restoring of the War Finance 
Corporation, which has funds and au- 
thority, and needs only the sanction of 
the Treasury department to again func- 
tion. While the War Finance Corpora- 
tion could not extend credit to foreign 
countries, still it could facilitate foreign 
trading by furnishing cash to American 
banks that are willing to accept certain 
foreign securities in payment for goods 
sold. 5 

“3. An amendment to the federal re- 
serve act giving the Federal Reserve 
Board power to classify loans and vary 
rates on the basis of essentiality, making 
primary production a prior considera- 
tion. 

“4. An amendment to the federal 
farm loan act, giving the Farm Loan 
Board authority to issue and sell on the 
open market, or to discount through the 
Federal Reserve System securities based 
on warehouse receipts. 

“Through this means the farmer who 
desires to market his cotton, wool, grain, 
or other nonperishable crops, over a 12 
months’ period instead of dumping it 
upon the market, could deposit same in 
a licensed warehouse or elevator, take 
his warehouse receipt, and immediately 
get 75 per cent or more of the value of 
the crop. The Farm Loan Board would 
pool these certificates, issue against them 
short time debentures or other standard 
salable paper and sell them in the open 
market in just the same way as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the Standard 
Oil Co. sells its notes when it wants 
short time money. 

“This plan would put the farmer into 
direct contact with money, and would 
enable him to finance the marketing of 
his crop instead of depending upon the 
dealer or speculator to do it, as at pres- 
ent. 

“The measures above suggested should 
be of material aid in the present situa- 
tion, but the final solution of the farm- 
ers’ marketing problems must come 
through thorough organization on a 
democratic co-operative basis, with cen- 
tralized direction of sales.” 

Joun J, Marrinan. 
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Following a week wherein the demand 
for flour was said to have shown a little 
more life, it has become easier again. 
This week there seemed to be an absolute 
lack of interest, and new busines was 
harder than ever to get. As usual in 
times of stress, competition was very 
keen, and price-cutting rampant, but 
buyers apparently were afraid to take 
hold at any price. The presidential elec- 
tion was a detrimental factor the fore 
part of the week, and the flour trade was 
practically at a standstill. The week 
closed with probably the smallest volume 
of business booked on this season’s crop. 

Canadian flour is still being offered 
rather freely in all eastern markets, and 
mills in this vicinity booked little, if any, 
flour to that section. Trade in southern 
markets was also quiet, and business re- 
flected a hand-to-mouth demand. Some 
country mills, grinding strictly soft win- 
ter wheat, reported a few sales of fancy 
soft wheat patents, but no good round 
lots were sold. 

Mills experienced a somewhat better 
inquiry for clears, but resultant busi- 
ness was very light, and confined to ac- 
tual requirements. Demand for clears 
and low-grades the past few weeks has 
been exceedingly quiet, and the better in- 
quiry for clears probably resulted from 
greatly depleted stocks. 

There was no improvement in the ex- 
port situation, and millers do not antici- 
pate any marked increase in sales abroad 
in the near future. Bids are being re- 
ceived from time to time, but they are 
entirely out of line with millers’ views; 
consequently, very little business is being 
done. 

Extremely dull trading conditions char- 
acterized the local market. Scarcely any 
business was done. Buyers who had 
bought a few small lots during the past 
two weeks are now all facing a loss, and 
mills find it almost impossible to obtain 
shipping directions. Much distress flour 
is being offered at prices considerably be- 
low market values, but even these tempt- 
ing offers fail to induce buying. 

Prices fluctuated, and showed a wide 
variation, but the general trend was 
downward, and nominal quotations at the 
close were as follows: spring first pat- 
ent $10.50@11.20, standard $9.80@10.50, 
first clear $8@8.25; hard winter patent 
$10.40@10.60, straight $9.50@9.80, first 
clear $7.75@8.20; soft winter patent $10 
@12, straight $9.50@10, first clear $8 
@8.60. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pn Ud Fies Cvsecdesaee 18, 000 26 
BE, WEE. Sct ccociesceves« we 27,400 54 
WE OE. Sedncccoveccocseess 38,100 76 
BDWS FORE GRO <ccvcessasse 16,000 32 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TEE Kv éstdblcas dévrwe 42,400 55 
Last week .. - 41,700 54 
Te. Pe bncdabes 6 -- 54,400 70 
Wee PENIS OBS cccccccccves 35,200 45 


NOTES 


A. Johannessen, Christiania, Norway, 
representative of the Norwegian govern- 
ment food commission, was in St. Louis 
this week, visiting local millers and the 
grain trade. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reported stocks of flour in St. Louis as 


pared with 76,270 on Oct. 1, 1920, and 
$5,500 on Nov. 1, 1919. 

There was a decidedly firmer tone to 
millfeed, but offerings and demand con- 
tinued very light, and only a small vol- 
ume of business was done. Soft bran 
sold at the close at $36, hard bran at $34, 
brown shorts at $37.50 and gray shorts at 
$40.50. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: J. C. 
Lawrence, of the A. F. Schisler Feed & 
Grain Co., St. Louis; William Simmons, 
of the Sawers Grain Co., Chicago; Samuel 
C. Hutchison, of the Mountain City Mill- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director of 
the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, Rotter- 
dam, Holland, is spending a few days in 
St. Louis, visiting the trade and making 
connections for his firm, Mr. Heems- 
kerk is very optimistic regarding future 
export business to Holland, and said that 
the main detrimental factor was the fluc- 
tuations in the exchange. He will go to 
Toledo, Ohio, from here. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 6.—With 
market still declining, flour business is at 
a standstill. The trade is gradually but 
slowly using high priced bookings. This 
process, however, is made more difficult 
by the fact that a large quantity of flour 
here is offered at extremely low figures. 
The bulk of it, however, is packed in 
large sacks, and was presumably intended 
for export. Several territories report 
most of the mills closed down or running 
part time. 

Flour prices on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
are: spring wheat flour, $9.90@11.10; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent, 
$10.30@10.50; short patents, $10.80@ 
11.25; fancy clears, $9@9.30; soft winter 
wheat, short patent, $11.50@11.70; other 
grades soft wheat, $10.10@11.10. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.10, No. 2 white $1.12; 
oats, No. 2 white 67c, No. 3 white 66c; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, 
$1.90@2 

Corn products, quoted by dealers, per 
100-lb sack: meal, nominal; cream meal, 
$3.15; grits, coarse $3.20, fine $3.20. 

Cars inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
export, 823; corn, export 7, local 8; oats, 
export 8, local 5; rye, export 16. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 5,907,000 
bus; corn, 81,000; oats, 63,000; barley, 
515,000. Greorce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Minn., Nov. 8.—Flour mar- 
ket conditions last week were somewhat 
mixed, one mill reporting no change from 
the slow and spotted demand that has 
prevailed steadily for a long time and 
the other finding more life to buying, 
this coming from both the jobbing and 
baking trade. The heavy decline in the 
price of wheat enabled mills to accept 
some orders that had been in hand at 
quotations much below the previously 
prevailing ones. Today, however, there 
was another sharp break, and this again 
frightened out buyers, and until condi- 
tions stabilize they will probably stay 
out. During the readjustment period 
under way, purchases will be only such as 
are imperative for buyers to make. Mill 
lowered asking prices 75c@$1 last week, 
ry today reduced patents another 25c 


The durum flour mill’s business the 
past week has been confined very largely 
to cleaning up old orders. Sales of a 
few scattered car lots were made, but 
the steadily declining market drove out 
all buyers. Mill prices were dropped 
75e bbl on the woth. 
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The only business done in rye flour was 
for local account, and the volume was 
unimportant. Outside buyers apparently 
are getting their supplies elsewhere, as 
the mill here does not seem to be able to 
interest them. Prices were marked down 
5@20c bbl. 

Mills have little millfeed to offer, espe- 
cially of bran, but dispose of what they 
have without difficulty, although the mar- 
ket is narrow. They are not pressing 
sales, and are not attempting to care for 
anything but their established trade. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRI WEEE cvccescccccetecs 8,040 22 
SS Serer ee 20,395 55 
BD SD 6 hod 60600 bee ROS 31,755 86 
TWO YOaTS ABO .csccccccces 22,835 60 


NOTES 

Moses Cohen, of the Canadian Atlantic 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, was here Saturday. 

One or two of the Steel Corporation’s 
boats have been laid up lately, the out- 
look for grain shipping not appearing at- 
tractive. 

The Canadian movement continues on 
about the previous scale, with elevators 
shipping it out as fast as cars can be set 
in at houses for loading. 

W. G. Manders, assistant general 
freight agent of the Canadian National 
Railw ay, and Winnipeg grain men, W. R. 
Bawlf and N. L. Leach, were here last 
week following up the movement of Ca- 
nadian grain through Duluth to Min- 
neapolis. 

Joseph Simons, of Simons, Day & Co., 
Chicago, is an applicant for membership 
in the Duluth Board of Trade. He was 
here Saturday in this connection and to 
arrange for the establishment of a pri- 
vate wire to the Duluth Board of Trade 
exchange floor. 

Wheat futures were on the toboggan 
all last week, and again today, when new 
low records were made, December hitting 
$1.77, for spring and $1.82%, for durum. 
L iquidation was steady, and there seemed 
to be no buying power in the market 
except when some short covering brought 
rallies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius H. Barnes left 
last week for New York, where they will 
remain until after the Christmas _holi- 
days. They will then go to California 
for the remainder of the winter. This 
will be the first vacation for Mr. Barnes 
since he took up his arduous duties in 
the handling of wheat for the govern- 
ment during the war. 

There was a very slow demand for 
spring wheat last week. The mills picked 
up an occasional car as their wants devel- 
oped, but even with receipts as light as 
they were, cars were carried over unsold 
at the close of the week. Choice dark 
No. 1 northern closed today at 6@12c 
over December, or $1.8334,@1.89%4, and 
to-arrive at 2c less. 

Eastern milling demand for wheat is 
strikingly absent this year. One _ spe- 
cialist claimed that last year by this time 
he had worked 8,000,000 bus in that quar- 
ter, where he had not sold a bushel so 
far this year. Requirements there, he 
averred, had been met through importa- 
tion of Canadian wheat. Canadian op- 
erators are filling up holes, while our own 
farmers hold off marketing, awaiting 
higher prices, 

The flaxseed market seems to have no 
bottom, futures today recording the low- 
est prices in several years. November 
sold down to $2.50, December $2.51, and 
May $2.61. The losses from Saturday 
were 34%,@7Y,c. Trading is not very 
lively, and there is an absence of the 
eastern demand usual at this time of year 
for seed to go down the lakes. Eastern 
crushers are evidently counting on Ar- 
gentine seed. 

Elevators and shippers took durum 
wheat last week on a basis slightly 
changed from a week ago, but the fu- 
tures market was weak and the cash level 
followed it. Receipts were fair. No. 1 
amber durum closed today at 8c over 
December, No. 2 amber at 6c over, No. 1 
durum at 5c over, No. 2 at 3c over, No. 1 
mixed at 5c over, and No. 2 mixed at 3c 
over. No. 1 dark hard winter closed at 
lc under the December future. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has dropped 1c, and is now 514c 
bu for prompt loading. Tonnage for lat- 
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er shipment may go lower, this being de- 
pendent on weather conditions for ship- 
ping ore. The latter will move as long 
as possible, but if the cold season should 
advance suddenly and shut it off, boats 
now carrying ore will come into the grain 
trade. Package freight boats are tak- 
ing most of the grain, but outside boats 
have come in lately for full cargoes. 


F. G. Cartsoy, 





TENNESSEE’S POLITICAL REVERS" 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Nov. 6.—The suc- 
cess of the Republican presidential ticket 
in the election last Tuesday was not 
surprise to millers in the southeastern 
territory, but the overwhelming majo rity 
was amazing to those who watch politica] 
affairs. Tennessee was one of the ereat- 
est surprises in the entire country, in 
giving the Republican ticket a decisive 
majority and breaking the “solid South” 
for the first time in more than 50 Vears 

Millers are pleased to have the contest 
settled, and as a rule look to favorable 
results following the close of the politi- 
cal battle. More settled conditions are 
expected, as there is always a w iting 
tendency during a national campaig: 

JOHN Lave 





MONTANA CROP MOVEMENT 


Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 6.—More 
wheat will be handled over the Butte 
division of the Great Northern Railroad 
this year than ever before, if the present 
estimate of the railway officials is real- 


ized, Already the movement for the pe- 
riod has exceeded that of 1916. In Oc- 
tober the road moved 667 cars of wheat 
from the Butte division. The totual, to 
date, for this year is 1,292 cars, which 
sets a new high mark for the period. 

It is evident that the concerted effort 
started a few weeks ago by the farmers 
of the Judith basin country to hold wheat 
for more than $2 bu is having effect, 
and railroad men predict that much of 
the wheat yet to be moved will not come 
to delivery points until next year. 

Joun A. Curry, 





INCREASED FREIGHT MOVEMENT 

Wastineton, D. C., Nov. 6.—An enor- 
mous increase in the movement of freight 
of all descriptions on the railroads is re- 
ported by railroad officials and Interstat 
Commerce Commission officials here. 

It is Said that the movement of revenue 
coal in carload lots is at one of the 
“peak” points in the country’s history 
The movement is approximately 230,000 
cars a week; the largest of any previous 
time, with the exception of the month im 
mediately preceding the armistice. This 
movement covers only coal for household, 
industrial and other similar purposes, 
and does not include fuel hauled by the 
railroads for their own use. 

The total number of cars handled by 
the railroads during the week ending 
Oct. 9 was 229,976. Slight increases in 
these figures for each succeeding week 
are shown in the reports that are being 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Joun J. MArrinan. 





UTAH’S GOVERNOR A MILLEK 
Ocven, Uran, Nov, 6.—Charles R. 
Mabey, who was elected governor of 
Utah last Tuesday, is president of the 
Bountiful Milling Co., this being one of 
many prominent commercial positions 
held by him. He is also head of a large 
irrigation district being developed for 
reclamation of additional lands near 
Bountiful, Utah. 

Candidates affiliated with the Nonpar- 
tisan League movement in Idaho suffered 
severe defeats in the election, only one 
man with the league’s backing being 
elected to the legislature. 

W. E. Zuprany 





COAL SHIPPING FRAUDS CHARGED 

WasuHinoTon, D. C., Nov. 6.—A sweep- 
ing investigation of charges of fraud and 
corruption in shipments of coal by spe 
cial permit hes been ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
charges grew out of the various 5| pecial 
orders issued by the Commission f »r coal 
distribution, which were found to be ab- 
solutely necessary because of the 0: — 
wide shortage of freight equipment, 
cluding coal and grain cars. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 6 


Prices, carload and round lots, 


»b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
nneapolis brands, % 
196 lbs, to the retail 
$11.25 @11.80 
.40@10.80 
.25@10.40 
8.20@ 8.75 


nt, JUTE .cccccccvecs 

ghts, jute 

BD FRED: as cascscovscs 

140 lbs, jute 7.25@ 7.75 

n spring patents, 10.40@10.60 
WHEAT FLOUR 

stent hern, jute .25@10.75 

ithern, jute ........ 9.50@10.00 

st GPG, SHED bi 00068 ewe 8.40@ 9.00 
I[ARD WINTER FLOUR 

jute 





jute. 


NTER 


75@11. 
.30@10. 
8.50@ 9. 


00 
65 
00 


Kansas, 


RYE 
white, jute, 


FLOUR 
per bbl..... $8.80@9,25 
andard, Jute .cccccecs 8.10 @8.40 
light. Demand limited. 
Prices dropped 5@10c, with premiums 
sie! : 1 red was 17@20c over De- 
r 1 hard 6@S8c over, and No, 1 
rn 6@12c over. Millers bought 
) today, including 105,000 bus 
d by one house. tange of 
s omparisons: 


Supply 


sweek Last week Last year 
226 @227% 


Diocese ccoceQ@aee S 
@220 228 @228% 
6@217 229 @243 
@ 216 228% @240 
% 202%@...265 @285 
200% @211 255 @280 
ween @ 225 285 D300 
RN larket weak, with the close today 
Premiums on No. 1 and No. 
up to 12c over December, but 
The range: 
Last week 
@86 
@86% 






over. 
Last year 
140 @160% 
138 @161 
133 @160 
161 
»>@162% 
4 @163 
150 
@162 
162 
@163% 
1#4 
164 
@161% 
166 
166 


s week 
@88 78 
7% @88 84 
@S7 81 @87 
191% 81% @88 
81% @89 
82 @90 
80 @86% 
85 @8s 





D93% 
@91% 
MSY 
@90 





5 @ 
limited. 
May 
the 


mand 
and sold 
spread of 


OAT pply light, with de 
ought December 
nee, the widest 
range: 
s week Last year 
69% @73} 
69% @ 


2 @75 
3 7 





the week, but broke 
was $1.61% 
the inside. Last 
4, @1.76%, and last 
December closed today 
May at $1.51%. 

iding slow, with 
§ grades dropped to 
0c@$1.09 for the 

)$1.08. December 


r early in 
week’s range 





t+, and 


offerings 

lower lev- 
week, with 
closed at 

CORN DS corn meal has 
and export business in 
ilso revived materially. Corn 

r is orn meal $2.80 for both yellow 
1 eam meal $2.67%, granulated 
nd pearl hominy $2.82%, per 
lots. tolled oats, $3.25 per 
itmeal, $3.97% per 100 lbs, in 


Trade in 
tly, 





\L—Market 
Chicago. 
RECEIPTS AND 
ik pts and shipme 
grain mitted): 
—Receipts— 
1920 1919 


easy at $65 ton 





SHIPMENTS 
nts of flour and 
--Shipments—, 
1920 1919 
19 
28 162 38 


16 
78 
64 
307 
1 





25 2 14 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 6 


“pring first patent 
50@10.50, first clear 





$10.50@11.20, 
$8 @8.25; 





Patent $10.40@10.60, straight 
first clear $7.75@8.20; soft win- 
°10@12, straight $9.50@10, first 
‘.60 
EED—Soft bran sold at $36, hard 
" wn short 37.5 a 
shorts at $40.50. 8s at $37.50, and gray 
WHEAT > P 
last AT—Receipts, 241 cars, against 273 
mand out Prices declined 17@20c. De- 
$2.15: quiet. Closing prices: No. 1 red, 
‘a No, 2 red, $2.14@2.15. 
ORN—Prices advanced 5@6c; demand 


Clos- 
yellow, 
95c; No. 


fair. Receipts, 84 cars, against 175. 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, 96c; No. 2 
96c; No, 6 yellow, 91c; No. 1 white, 
2 white, 95c, 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 


sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 
grits and hominy, $3.65, 
OATS—Unchanged to %c lower; demand 


quiet. Receipts, 171 cars, against 243. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 oats, 56c; No. 3 white, 
55%c; No. 4 white, 55c; No. 2 mixed, 55%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 73,390 128,260 80,700 141, 490 
Wheat, bus..728,303 945,837 463,430 1,06: 
Corn, bus....127,400 183,300 82,080 
Oats, bus....420,000 740,000 320,000 417, 640 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 13,200 11,380 1,260 
Barley, bus.. 49,600 19,200 8,630 2,740 

DULUTH, NOV. 6 


FLOUR—Nominal! prices today at Duluth- 








Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
1920 1919 

Family patent $9.75@10.00 $. -@. 
Bakers patent .... § 9.7 5 -@ P 
First clear, jute... 8 9. 6E 5@ i0. 15 5 
Second clear, jute. 6.75 6.90@ 7.40 
No. 2 semolina.... 10.00@10.25 11.50@11.75 
Durum patent 9.80@10.05 11.25@11.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

1920 1919 
IO. SB GtVOIMt ccccocsccss $4.60 $3.70 
Pure white rye .......e0. 4.85 3.90 
No. 8 dark rye .ccccccces 3.50 3.30 
HO. B GOTH TFS cecceccscce 4.70 eoee 
INO, & TVS coccscccecsessss 4.10 3.50 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Nov. 6.. 7,900 Nov. 8..31,530 Nov. 9..17,695 
Oct. 30. -20, 320 Nov. 1...22,620 Nov. 2...17,990 
Oct. 23..22,800 Oct. 25..31,360 Oct. 26. .22,505 
Oct. 16. .18;910 Oct. 18..32,120 Oct. 19..28,045 

WHEAT—Diminished demand and steady 
selling pressure exerted a weakening influ- 


ence on the market, causing the recording 
of new low records on the crop. Spring 
futures declined 20c on the week, durum 
around 17c. Cash market heavy. Not much 
buying interest appeared for the spring, nor 
were offerings important. In durum larger 
receipts reflected more activity ‘in trading 
and interest. Elevators and shipping houses 


absorbed available supplies without any 
effort. 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
COE, SO scase ~+--@51% 171% 78@ 98 
OW. B ivcce ~«--@51 169% 78@ 98 
WOV. BF cece cova Gs tee awe os Bees 
Oy. BD sssee @51% 168 78@ 98 
Nov. 4 ..2++ «++» @50% 165% 78@ 98 
Nov. 5 ...-+ «+--@50 164% 78@ 98 
Tes. @ saawe oa @485% 160% 78@ 98 
Nov. 8, 1919. 67% @69% 136% 108 @133 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain 
elevators (000’s omitted), 
-——Domestic——~ -——Bonded——, 


in Duluth-Superior 
in bushels: 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ..coee 369 445 3 
MO 6666080 4,474 652 sve ° 
Barley ..c2 see 762 374 44 77 
Flaxseed 89 432 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 





Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring 895 641 3,060 576 708 2,630 
Durum 891 346 924 686 6 1,314 
Winter ,... 5 67 241 7 426 
Totals ...1,791 714 4,370 
OBC ceccce 59 ee ee 
RYO ccccees 411 80 719 
Barley 176 253 
Bonded... ee ° 
Flaxseed 169 86 263 





5 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 6, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 











1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor |} 
1,2 nor } 361 90 13,738 205 37 1,283 
2 dk nor J 
$8 dk nor 
3 nor § 205 114 269 25 74 51 
All other 
spring ...1,888 713 3,261 96 246 141 
1 am dur 
1,2 dur §f§ 677 967 1,581 92 51 208 
All other 
durum 1,571 1,719 2,107 128 68 43 
Winter 9 75 1,042 7 42 222 
Mixed ..... 175 550 150 239 
Totals re 876 3,678 21, 998 1,003 668 2,187 
FLAXSEED—Futures bearish. The price 


slipped lower and lower, with no sign of 
finding bottom. Declines on the week meas- 
ure 19c in November down to 21%c for May. 
Closing spots today were lowest registered 
since the fall of 1916. Stocks are piling up, 
elevators now holding 1,800,000 bus, but no 
tonnage is being taken east to secure eastern 
crushers their winter supply. The Argentine 


weak, 
from 


also looks 
reported 
countries, 


situation 
movement 
and other 





with a 
there 
Cash stuff sold readily. 


liberal 


both to this 




































No. 1 track or to arrive closed lc under De- 
cember, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
o— Close ~ 
Opening Nov. 8 
Nov High Low Nov. 6 1919 
Nov, ..$2.73 $2.74 $2.54 $4.65 
Dec, 2.76 2.77 2 4.55 
May .. 2.91 2.92 2.68% 4.39 
MILWAUKEE, NOV. 6 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 

bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.90@11.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 10.35 @10.50 
PITMe GIORF, COCIOM 6c cccceccvsse 9.40@ 9.50 
Second clear, cotton ........... 7.90@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.65@10.25 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.15@ 9.30 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.50@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... -@10.85 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 2.65@ 2.70 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2. 35@ 2.40 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $34 
@35; standard fine middlings, $33.50@34; 
flour middlings, $39@40; rye feed, 

33.50; oil meal, $55; hominy feed, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 15c. Receipts, 40 cars 
Demand was fair for winter grades. No. 1 
northern, $2@2.20; No. 2, $1.95@2.15; No. 3, 
$1.80@2.10. 

BARLEY—Off 2@4c. Receipts, 174 cars 
Choice in demand, but low grades slow and 
difficult to sell. No. 3, $1.10@1.12: No. 4, 
91c@$1.11; feed and rejected, §5c@$1. 

RYE—Dropped 9@10c. teceipts, 69 cars 
Demand limited from both millers and ship- 
pers. No. 1, $1.63@1.70; No. 2, $1.62@1.70; 
No. 3, $1.60@1.68 

CORN—Yellow 1%c higher, but 8c lower 
for white Receipts, 104 cars. No. 3 yellow 
90@94c; No. 4 vellow, 89@93« No, 3 mixed, 
88@90c; No. 3 white, 8§@92c. 

OATS—Declined 2c Receipts, 133 cars 
Demand good from shippers and industries 
at all times. Offerings were well taken of. 
No. 2 white, 53@56c; No. 3 white, 52% @55c; 
No. 4 white, 50@54c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

—Receipts --Shipments 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 18,520 17,150 32,720 
Wheat, bus.. 54.000 113,900 50.620 
Corn, bus 146,775 55,600 196, 700 
Oats, bus.... 226,640 777,920 
3arley, bus 268,830 3 
Rye, bus 93,135 59,060 69,500 
Feed, tons.. 470 3,328 5,164 
KANSAS CITY, NOV. 6 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 





flour, bas cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PROMS cise vovecivedovesevesescs $10.50@10.70 
Straight 9.75 @10.00 
PITS GIGRP ccccvcccisacseas 8.25@ 8.50 
Second COMP ..cccccsescossvces 7.00@ 7.50 

MILLFEED—A more active demand de- 
veloped the last of the week However, the 
bulk of sales were among Kansas City deal- 
ers, as outside interests apparently were lit- 
tle interested in feed. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-Ib sacks: bran, $30@31; brown shorts, 
$31@32; gray shorts, $36@37. 

WHEAT—Demand was not equal to the 
supplies coming on the market this week 
and, as a result, considerably lower prices 
prevail for cash wheat at the close of the 
week than were in effect at the same time 
last week. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.89@1.93, 
medium $1.86@1.90; No. 2 $1.88@1.90, me- 
dium $1.85@1.87; No. 3 $1.86@1.87, medium 
$1.83@1.84; No. 4 $1.82@1.84, medium $1.79 
@1.81; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.16@2.17, No. 2 
$2.14@2.15, No. 3 $2.10@2.11, No. 4 $2.07 
@ 2.09. 

CORN—Very little activity was noticeable 


in the corn market this week, 


receipts being 


about equal to demand, both being very 
light. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 &87@ 
88ce, No. 3 85@86c, No. 4 883@84c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 92@93« No. 3 91@92c, No. 4 
90@91c; mixed corn, No. 2 90@91c, No. 3 
89@90c, No, 4 85@90c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~-Receipts— 


1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.. 20,800 24,375 
Wheat, bus.1,772,550 1,152,900 
Corn, bus... 46,250 86,250 
Oats, bus... 249,900 81,600 
Rye, bus.... 26,400 4,400 
Barley, bus. 76,500 27,000 
Bran, tons.. 1,100 1,900 
Hay, tons... 4,968 10,452 


--Shipments— 
1920 1919 









NEW YORK, NOV. 





FLOUR—Market very quiet 
prices. Buyers having high 
coming, extremely cautious 


caught again and a for lower prices. 


nadian firms still dominatin 
prices 50@75c under 
tations: spring fancy 

standard patent, $10@11; 


paten 
first 


American mills. 


53,950 97,500 
692,550 878,850 
$8,750 51,250 
66,000 118,500 
22,000 1,100 
37.700 18,200 
1,780 3,540 
1,368 3,900 
6 
on declining 
priced flour 
about getting 
Ca- 
g market on 
Quo- 


t, $12.50@13; 
clear, $9.25@ 


9.75; soft winter straights, $9.50@10; hard 
winter straights, $10.50@11.25; first clear, 
$8.75 @9.25; rye, $9.35@10. Canadians quot- 


ed freely at $10, jute, with 


strong reports 


but several 
Re- 


of prices 15@25c under this level, 


mills are holding at $11@11.25, jute. 
ceipts, 129,043 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts heavy at nearly all 
points caused a feeling of weakness; export 
sales reported, between 50,000 and 100,000 
bus. Drop in cash wheat at Kansas City 
taken as meaning farmers’ “strike’’ ended. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.20%; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.20%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$2.20% Receipts, 2,404,400 bus, 


CORN—Market 
wheat showed some strength, 
receipts at primary points. Quotations: 
2 yellow, $1.14%; No. 2 mixed, $1.13%; 
2 white, $1.14%. Receipts, 385,500 bus. 

OATS—Market and 


independently of 
owing to light 
No. 
No. 


acting 


featureless, general 








tone easy on lack of export demand. Quo- 
tations were 66@67c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 108,000 bus. 

BOSTON, NOV. 6 

















FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short....$11.75@12.25 
Spring patents, standard ...... 10.75 @11.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 10.75 @11.75 
Soft winter patents .......20005 10.50@11.: 

Soft winter straights .......... 10.00@10,.75 
Sort witkter CleATS 1. cscccscvecs 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.50@10.25 

MILLFEED—Slightly better demand for 
wheat feeds in a small way, with prices 
higher. Other feeds quiet. Spring bran, 
$42; winter bran, $43@43.50; middlings, $42 
@55; mixed feed, $43@45; red dog, $65; 
second clears, $65; gluten feed, $52.03; hom- 
iny feed, $44.40; stock feed, $46.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $25; cottonseed meal, $51@57,—all 
in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, 
with market generally steady. Granulated 
vellow corn meal, $3; bolted yellow, $2.95; 
feeding, $2 cre corn, $2.25; white 
corn meal, white corn flour, 
$3.50 @3.75; homind grits and samp, $3.25@ 
3.50: cream of maize, $5.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market held, with a 


is firmly 
$ 











good demand for rolled at $3.50, and cut 
and ground at $3.85, in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-—~ Receipts c— Stocks— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls i 47,185 oveus “abe wOs 
Wheat, bus 39,480 47.992 1, 448,104 
Corn, bus. 1,800 4,110 ‘* 
Oats, bus.. 5 35,652 124,919 
Rye, bus sae 49,946 23 
Sarley, bus . e\) errr 13,5 
Millfeed, tons. ‘ Ge <és2086 —watows 
Corn meal, bbls 6a Bae tious efbean 
Oatmeal, cases ‘ reed ee es 
Oatmeal, sacks n08 T,8OO ctece § eeenes 
*Includes 3,610 bbls for export, compared 
with 23,675 in 1919. 








Exports from Boston during the week end- 


ing Nov. 6: to Liverpool, 114,240 bus wheat; 
to Copenhagen, 80,000 bus wheat; to Rotter- 
dam, 42,857 bus rye, 1,869 sacks flour. 
TOL EDO, NOV. 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $10.25@10.60 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ..... $37.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed............ 39.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............. 41.00 
OR meal, Th ASSsID DOM. ccc ccticcecer 50.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 9.00 


WHEAT 
CORN 
OATS 


30 cars, 
cars, 13 


35 cars, 12 


11 contract, 
contract. 


Receipts, 
Receipts, 17 
contract. 
SHIPMENTS 
—Shipments— 


Receipts, 
RECEIPTS AND 
Receipts 


WEER’S 








1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 142,800 68,244 1,235 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 3.960 7,200 
Oats, bus.... 65,600 36,200 42,100 
BUFFALO, NOV. 6 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
3est patent spring ............+$.....-@10.76 
EUROS DOORS .vccsccccecaseets -@10.75 
WAEHt GIOBP veccccssceccesccnver -@ 9.00 
BOCONG CIGAF 2c ccccvessccsssecs -@ 6.00 
oe PPP eT TT rT Tre -@10.25 
RIG, DUTO WHIRS cc cercccccecs . @10.50 
es EEE. dua da wh 66080 u uO ...@10.20 
Sacked 
Bran, per ton ...... no's bad. + oe eee ee 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@37.50 
PERO GOON se cécrvecicdavdewecus - @44.50 
Plour MiIGGMNGS ...ccecccvevese .. @50.00 
Oe Ga MG TU ste ceaveetcecs . +.» -@58.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 62.00 @63.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @ 46.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @ 46.50 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... - @42.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... --@48.18 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent - @52.50 
Oil meal, POF COR «cc ccccevceses - -@52.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ -@ 3.40 
MUG, Me. B ccc ccccscecdiccceccecs -@ 2.35 
WHEAT—wWinter wheat was wanted, but’ 
offerings were extremely light, and held 
above. buyers’ views. 


lower than last 
there was an 


CORN—The market was 
week until yesterday, when 
advance of 2%c, and today, owing to light 
receipts and a good demand, sellers forced 
the market up 2c more. There were buyers 
at the close, but no offerings. Closing: No. 
1 and No. 2 yellow, $1.08; No. 3 yellow, 
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$1.07; No. 4 yellow, $1.04; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.02,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady decline, and the closing 
was 2%c lower than last Saturday. Re- 
ceipts were light, and there was sufficient 
demand to keep the tables cleaned of sam- 
ples. Like corn, prices of oats were too 
high compared with other markets. Clos- 
ing: No. 1 white, 61c; No. 2 white, 60c; No. 
3 white, 58%c; No. 4 white, 56%4c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Only a few small lots were of- 
fered. Little demand, except from feed men. 
Maltsters bidding low prices. Malting was 
quoted at $1.12@1.18, and feed at $1@1.05. 

RYE—No offerings. Buyers bid $1.67@ 
1.67% for No. 2 on track, through billed. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 6 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,400 bbls, and 6,314,- 
392 lbs in sacks, Exports, 3,300 sacks to 
Rotterdam, and 6,357 to Hamburg. Quota- 
tions per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


-00@11.25 
Spring first patent seakéas cso 46a 
Spring standard patent ..... ..- 10.40@10.75 





Spring first clear .....--+++-+++> 9.20@ 9.60 

Hard winter short patent .....- ae eats 
traight ....-.+-->% x 210.7 

Hard winter s g Se eiess 


Soft winter straight ......++++- 

RYE FLOUR—Steadily held but quiet. 
Quotations, $10@10.50 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
according to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Dull and 14@17c lower. Values 
largely nominal. Receipts, 642,676 bus; ex- 
ports, 327,077; stock, 1,482,820. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: is 

. 2 red winter ......---eee+% -»-$2.13@2. 
Ne. ; red winter, garlicky ....---+ 1.99@2.04 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under ‘No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Trade quiet, but supplies small and 
prices 2@3c higher. Receipts, 81,296 bus; 
stock, 92,210. Quotations, $1.13@ 1.14, the 
latter for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Buyers holding off, and 
market barely steady. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....-- $2.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ....-. 3.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......-.-+. 2.80 
White table meal, fancy ......- eoee 3.00 
White corn flour, fancy ....---+e+ee+% 3.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ..... ccs Oe 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases .....-- - 2.90 


MILLFEED— Quiet, but offerings light and 
market steadier. Quotations: 
$42.50 @ 43.00 


Spring bran ...--eseeeeeeeeeere 
Soft winter bran .....--eeeeeeee 43.00@44.00 
Standard middlings ..... neheses 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlingsS ....--.+++++++5 50.00 @51.00 
Red dog ...eecccccccecccecs ..- 60.00@62.00 

OATS—In small supply and steady, but 
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quiet. Receipts, 34,712 bus; stock, 227,351. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 67@67%c; No. 3 
white, 66@66%ec. ,. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly, and showed lit- 
tle change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6.70; patent, cut, 
two 100-Ib sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in October were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
October, 1920..... 241,912 2,101,471 93,081 
September, 1920... 293,429 3,078,543 68,488 
October, 1919..... 435,092 2,150,551 64,346 
October, 1918..... 228,856 2,823,780 41,211 
Exports— 
October, 1920..... $2,101 2,017,913 38,571 
September, 1920... 95,017 1,98 5,417 eves 
October, 1919..... 121,879 796,497 «14+ 
October, 1918..... «+e++- 2,456,579 ..... 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 6 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..... erecsene $10.50@10.75 
Spring standard brands ........ 10.00@10.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... 10.25 @10.50 
Hard winter standard grade.... 9.75@10.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... 9.75 @10.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 8.50@ 8.75 
Rye flour, white ......-+e-eeees 8.75@ 9.00 
Rye flour, standard .......- eres 8.25@ 8.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... ....-@12.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..... «....@12.25 
City mills’ winter patent ....... - eee» @11.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... «eee + @11.25 

MILLFEED—Firmer in instances, with de- 
mand and trading showing improvement. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $41@42; soft winter bran, $44@45; 
standard middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, 
$53@54; red dog, $61@62; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $40@41. 

WHEAT—Down 13% @21%c, as to grade; 
demand and movement on the wane. Re- 
ceipts, 741,155 bus; exports, 616,513; stock, 
3,182,133. Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, 
$2; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2 bid; No- 
vember, $2; December, $2.02; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.65@2.14%. 

CORN—Comparatively steady; movement 
and demand increasing. Receipts, 274,524 
bus; exports, 102,857; stock, 588,595. Clos- 
ing prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 
track, $1.11, sales; range of southern for 
week, $1@1.11; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4. 

OATS—Stronger; demand and movement 
still small. Receipts, 43,503 bus; stock, 464,- 
164. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
67c; No, 3 white, domestic, 65c. 

RYE—Declined 13¢; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 152,334 bus; ex- 
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ports, 125,114; stock, 620,746. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.77. 


OCTOBER RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in October, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts—, -——Exports—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 141 5625 * 163 16 
Wheat, bus.... 3,964 1,690 4,197 1,140 
Corn, bus...... 595 146 231 


Oats, bus...... 326 204 oe 56 
Rye, bus....... 911 156 1,095 399 
Barley, bus.... 127 38 35 243 
Malt, bus...... 9 47 ne see 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 3 oes eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -—Exports—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 


Fiour, bbls... 1,841 3,571 1,693 2,062 
Wheat, bus.. 27,577 23,754 23,986 20,238 
Corn, bus.... 4,117 2,967 784 1,012 


3,378 7,103 1,879 5,645 
18,762 8,177 


Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 


Barley, bus.. 207 4,323 125 3,875 
Malt, bus.... 350 745 oo so 
Buckwheat, bus 2 25 eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 13 15 wa 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV, 9 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Nov. 9 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

COCCOR oc cccceces $9.65@10.00 $12.90@13.50 
Standard patent... 9.40@ 9.75 12.55@13.10 
Bakers patent .... 9.15@ 9.50 12.20@12.75 
*First clear, jute.. 7.50@ 7.75 8.50@ 8.76 
*Second clear, jute 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 9), in 
jute, were: 

Nov. 9 Year ago 
Medium semolina..$.....@9.00 $11.45@11.50 
Durum flour ....... 8.00@8.10 8.50@10.00 
>| reer e rer rere 6.50@6.60 .....@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Nov. 18... ssoeoe 449,590 360,440 530,205 
Nov. 6... 334,370 440,615 327,356 563,805 
Oct, 30.... 335,045 454,390 345,370 516,760 
Oct. 23.... 337,220 463,455 385,270 423,82 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Pee. Wace cesees 1,365 121,000 18,235 
Nov. 6... 6,240 6,650 19,540 8,785 
Oct. 30.... 11,025 Oo) eee 10,545 
Oct, 23.... 3,130 a aa 16,510 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 118,895 189,735 . 205 


Sept. 11. 63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 25. 63 69,935 196,120 280,070 350 eee 
510 


Oct, 2.. 63 69,935 215,440 263,790 owe 
Oct. 9.. 63 69,935 206,880 272,305 645 1,685 


Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 61 68,465 171,755 258,410 335 750 
Oct, 30. 61 64,365 201,755 242,160 1,990 eee 
Nov. 6.. 49 51,100 152,905 166,815 ese 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 9), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 9 Year ago 
MPO soccena cies ss $31.50@33.00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.50@32.00 42.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 38.00@40.00 53.00@54.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 51.00@55.00 61.00@62.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $41.00@ 41.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 40.50@41.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 40.00@40.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 39.50@40.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.30 
Corm mend, Yellow? ..6cccicccces 3.10@ 3.15 
ee Meee, WEEE” cciewisiceceece 9.00@ 9.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.00@ 7.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 8.10@ 8.15 
Graham, standard, bblt ........ 7.90@ 7.95 
MelleR GGtH®® nc ccsccesees 3.55 


cococ@™ 8. 
9.00@14.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@356.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@16.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
ESROOOR OE) MAORI® .c Sci iv ineccess + ee -@51.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb) in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Nov. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

+++» 209% @212% 204% @209% 199% @204% 
4.... 203% @205% 198% @203% 193% @198\% 
5.... 198% @201% 195% @199% 190% @195% 
6.... 191% @193% 188% @191% 183% @185% 
8.... 184% @186% 181% @184% 176% @181% 
9.... 176% @179% 174% @177% 169% @174% 


Nov. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
3.... 204% @209% 199% @204% 194% @199% 
4.... 198% @202% 193% @198% 188% @193% 
5.... 195% @198% 190% @195% 185% @190% 
6.... 187% @190% 183% @188% 178% @183% 
8.... 180% @183% 175% @181% 171% @178% 
9.... 173% @176% 169% @174% 164% @169% 
Dec. Dec, 
Nov. 3 .......$1.99% Nov. 6 ooo e 0 $1.83 % 
Nov. 4 ....... 1.93% Nov. 8 soos 1.76% 
WF: 6 iccessi RORM ac 8 ckaes -» 1.69% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapotis 
during the week were, per bu: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Br ses Ssees ses eReuess oveu wheter s Tr ft 


© oe Dew 100eG 
«+» 86@90 50% @50% 162% @163% 77@98 
«+» 87@90 49% @50% 160% @162% 74@97 
-» 89@91 49% @49% 159% @161% 72@97 
«+» 94@95 48% @48% 154% @156% 72@96 
«+++ 92@96 48% @48% 1525 @154% 71@94 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
j N 


Coane cw 


Saturday were: ov. 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,367,420 3,760,040 8,242,700 
Flour, bbls ...... 17,553 12,982 28,892 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,723 2,354 4,162 
Corn, bus ..... +» 106,580 97,980 96,390 
GORGE DOP soccer 740,250 774,400 454.580 
Barley, bus ..... 502,740 496,000 354,960 
RVG, UGS oc sceee + 106,400 136,250 179,310 
Flaxseed, bus ... 237,900 264,600 172,020 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Nov. 8 

Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 896,280 1,045,840 728,360 
Flour, bbls ...... 373,598 370,518 566,531 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,827 13,534 23,014 
COP, WU ccccccs 71,920 98,280 78,960 
Gate, BUS cccccee 210,120 280,060 240.340 
Barley, bus ..... 458,200 697,310 224,510 
wee, WO. 00.06.6600 96,640 55,480 43,800 
Flaxseed, bus 18,900 42,400 10,440 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 8 Nov. 9 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1919 1918 
55 











Me. 1 Gar& 2... 708 1 360 2,030 
No. 1 northern.. 29 25 56 11,956 
No. 2 northern.. 25 4 7 1,911 
DURSTS ccccceces 4,977 4,325 6,473 6,415 
BOOED cvccvns 5,740 4,905 6,896 22,312 
BO BUST secevcs 636 557 ees eee 
. 6. Pea 8,932 8,185 eee 
In 19165 ....... 3,886 2,330 bes 


COARSE GRAIN STOCK 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 8 Nov. 9 Nov. 10 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 1919 1918 1917 
9 


Com ... 58 36 4 55 2 
Oats ...6,393 5,936 4,434 1,567 2,250 
Barley ..1,134 1,170 991 736 874 
ee 59 54 6,487 1,246 389 
Flaxseed. 589 625 22 64 118 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

7—Mpls—_7" oi Duluth——, 

Track Toarr, Track Nov. Dec. 





mee Foo iBnas “ ete coos wees 
Nov. 3.. 2.72 2.72 2.71 2.70 2.73 
Nov. 4.. 2.66% 2.66% 2.66 2.65 2.68 
Nov. 6.. 2.60% 2.60% 2.59 2.59 2.61 
Nov. 6.. 2.53% 2.53% 2.54 2.54 2.55 
Nov. 8 2.49% 2.49% 2.50% 2.50% 2.51 


*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 

urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts—, -—lIn store, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis, 238 172 315 689 22 64 
Duluth..... 169 23 263 89 89 432 
Totals.... 407 195 578 678 111 496 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Nov. 6, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ....2,339 1,467 323 245 
PURGE sswsrees 1,688 548 687 393 
WORD Aida idas 4,027 2,015 1,010 638 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 6 





~ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..3,084 536 462 645 73 
ie 53 25 9 46 
Buffalo .....2,386 571 2,864 294 378 
Chicago ..... 882 6,109 12,881 60 257 
BPMEFOEE ccccs 41 19 157 52 owe 
oe 4,876 eee 3,066 596 352 
Galveston ...3,674 56 520 277 
Indianapolis. 271 423 1,406 2 
Kan, City...2,258 254 aoe 84 owe 
Milwaukee .. 112 123 2,001 85 119 
Minneapolis 5,740 58 6,390 569 1,134 
N. Orleans...4,247 165 292 see 515 
Newp. News. 55 23 6 ose gee 
New York...4,734 464 1,471 1,111 429 
Omaha ..... 1,272 200 1,419 164 23 
BOGE. ésccss 13 21 492 oon ese 
Philadelp’a. 1,514 93 231 117 34 
St. Louis.... 280 318 1,527 16 17 
BOUND. sevice 831 18 1,007 3 5 
COMES 2c ccne 360 8 eee 72 36 
Lakes ...... 2,667 375 eee 185 eee 














Totals ...39,350 9,851 35,193 3,868 3,372 
Last year...95,797 1,367 19,042 17,539 4,244 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 3,850,000 bus; oats, 
779,000; rye, 1,090,000. Decreases—Corn, 
234,000 bus; barley, 180,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEs7 


(Continued from page 695.) 
Co., Kansas City, Catlin Bros., Bostoy 
Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y,, 7). 
more-Schultz Grain Co., St. Louis, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
George Maidens has started a fio, 
and feed brokerage business at Syry. 
cuse, N. Y. ; 
C. E. Mounts, Iowa representative o; 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topek, 
Kansas, is in Minneapolis. f 
J. A. Haight, local manager at Syyy. 
cuse, N. Y., for the Pillsbury Flour yj); 
Co., is visiting the home office today, 
The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ 4x. 
sociation held its monthly meeting ang 
dinner at the Radisson Hotel the eyenin, 
of Nov. 4. . 


Harry C. Wilson, assistant ceneral 
western agent for Furness, Withy & Co 
Ltd., at Chicago, called on Min ieapolis 
exporters last week. 

N. F. Kenney, district freight repre- 
sentative for the Pennsylvania Lines jp 
Minneapolis, will open an office at jy 
Metropolitan Life Building. 

Ira Schreiber, superintendent at gt 
Joseph, Mo., for the Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co., is visiting the Minneapolis 
plant of his company this week. 

One or two of the System bakeries jp 
Minneapolis last week reduced prices on 
the 1%-lb loaf from 18¢ to lic. The 
large wholesale bakers, however, do jot 
look for any general reduction in prices 
for the time being. 

W. B. McLean, of Minneapolis, who 
was operated on recently for appendi- 
citis, is getting along nicely, and expects 
to be at his office again in a week or two, 
Mr. McLean is head of the United States 
Cereal Co., which is building a 2,500-b)| 
mill in Minneapolis. 

J. B. DeHaven, until recently secre. 
tary and treasurer of the American Mil- 
ing Co., Peoria, Ill., has been elected y 
vice president of the Brooks Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, and is in direct charge of 
the company’s feed plant here. E, 7. 
Gervais, formerly with the Tarkio Mo- 
lasses Feed Co., Kansas City, will be Mr, 
DeHaven’s assistant as traffic manager 
and assistant sales manager. 

William M. Ballinger, the Iowa repre- 
sentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was married Oct. 21 to Miss Ruby 
Sawyer. The ceremony was performed 
in the Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis. 
Miss Sawyer was for many years secre- 
tary to Charles H. Sanborn, sales man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
and had charge of all the girl employees 
in the general offices here. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballinger left for Colorado imme- 
diately after the wedding, and are to 
make their home in Des Moines, lowa. 








Exports for Week Ended Oct. 30, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bb bus 
New York... 948,000 176,000 110 ’ 
Boston ..... 390,000 ..... 5 
Philadelphia. 136,000 ..... 15,0 
Baltimore ...1,081,000 ..... 45,000 
PIO DONBs secsee cece 4, . 
N. Orleans... .1,531,000 3,000 326,000 17,000 
Galveston ...1,323,000 ..... Tr ceeee 
Montreal ....1,036,000 ..... 154,( 131,000 
Tots., wk. .6,445,000 179,000 369,000 148,000 


Prev. week. .6,449,000 514,000 359,000 304,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 


bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ...1,168,000 ..... 197,000 
COMtUUNORE 2 cisccccss 5,158,000 176,000 132,000 
S. and Cent. America ...... woese 14,000 
i rear wse-+ 25,000 
Other countries 119,000 3,000 — soere 
WE Sob e Senbe cur 6,445,000 179,000 369,00 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Oct » we 
comparisons; 


1920 1919 
Wheat, bus ......... 137,481,000 62,109 
i? ree 5,579,000 8, 343,00! 
Totals as wheat, bus. 162,486,000 79,649,000 
Coty. DES. ceive cccece 2,127,000 1,115,000 
Oak: WHE» ib vncevnnass 4,233,000 21,583,000 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolls, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were 


v—Mplis—, —Duluth— wae’ 








1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 ae 
Nov. 3 .... 808 248 156 124 1,080 Of 
Nov. 4 .... 319 325 336 140 1,082 0 
Nov. 6 .... 539 396 327 81 1,097 795 
Nov. 6 .... 297 483 113 93 890 2 
Nov. 8 .... 550 667 171 120 91 ft 
OW. 9. wsce, GE -F as 217 aac 
Totals ...2,944 2,069 1,820 558 6,208 3,085 
*Holiday. 
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November 10, 1920 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BILL 


Dissension Aroused Over Export Parity— 
Legislation Held Up While Matter Is 
Discussed—Milling Diminishes 


ApetatpE, So. Avst., Oct. 2.—There has 
heen such a Strong outcry in some of the 
states against the proposal to fix local 
wheat prices at export parity, that the 
passage of the wheat bill (designed to 
permit the continuance of the pooling 
eystem for another year under slightly 
aitered conditions) has been hung up in 
hoth New South Wales and South Aus- 
tralia. ‘Che governments are between two 
fres. On the one hand they are threat- 
ened with Australia-wide industrial un- 


rest if the price of the daily loaf should 
go higher. On the other hand, a large 
section of the growers is certain to com- 


plain, and possibly go farther than that, 
if the export parity should not be deter- 
mined upon for all wheat sold. 

The federal and the state governments 
have said that the farmers are to be paid 
the world’s parity for their grain, and it 
is probable that the decision in that re- 
spect was in the minds of the ministers 
when the guaranties announced in regard 
to the coming crops were fixed. 

The Commonwealth government has 
guaranteed 5s per bu for wheat delivered 
at country railway stations, which is 
equivalent to 5s 6d@5s 9d per bu f.o.b. 
To that guaranty the government of New 
South Wales has added 2s 6d per bu for 
all wheat grown in that state and placed 


in its pool, so that the f.o.b. price in 
the mother state will have to be 8s@8s 6d 
per bu at least, to save the government 
from any loss in the matter. 

So far as the Commonwealth guaranty 
is concerned there can be no doubt that 
it is well within bounds, but in some 
quarters doubts have been expressed 
whether the New South Wales govern- 


ment has not been oversanguine respect- 
ing the prices likely to rule throughout 
1921, 

MILLERS WANT FREEDOM 


Millers in Victoria, according to the 
Melbourne Herald, have very definite 
views on the subject of an open market 
for flour overseas. They consider that 
as there is to be an open market for 
wheat they should be freed from the re- 
strictions to which they have willingly 
submitted in the war years and since, 
and be given every opportunity, not only 
to regain the trade they were engaged in 
prior to the war with European coun- 
tries, Egypt, South Africa and the East, 
but also to open up new markets. 

The suggested standardization of flour 
to be exported is regarded with great 
disfavor by the Victorian millers, who 
contend that there is not only no need 
for it, but that it would prove unwork- 
able, and would retard rather than pro- 


mote trade. First grade Australian flour 
has a high reputation wherever it has 
found a market, and it is argued that 
no disturbing element to interfere with 
the ordinary conditions under which 
trade is conducted should be introduced 
by government authorities. 
HEAT DAMAGED BY MICE 
\ petition, which is understood to be 


the prelude to a claim against the South 


Australi in government for about £1,- 
500,000, was presented to the full court 
in Adelaide recently. The plaintiff is a 
Melbou ne investor, and the nominal de- 
fendant the chairman of the South Aus- 
tralian Wheat Harvest Board. It is 
claimed that the government, by its serv- 
ants and agents, kept large quantities of 
1916-17 harvest wheat negligently and 
without reasonable care or protection, 
and that, « onsequently, much of the grain 
was damaged by mice and exposure to 
the weat] er, and could not be marketed 
during July. It was asserted that the 
government had repudiated any responsi- 
bility for losses suffered by scrip holders. 


The petitioner submitted that the holders 
of government certificates for supple- 
mentary advances in wheat, 1916-17 har- 
vest, were entitled to compensation for 


ae incurred. The court allowed the 
defendant 28 days to enter an appear- 
ance, 


RESTRICTED GRISTING OPERATIONS 


recently the minister in charge of 
heat Scheme matters in Western Aus- 
tralia said he was afraid that, in the 
near future, the gristing by. Western 
Australian millers would have to be seri- 
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ously curtailed. “For the last three 
years,” he added, “we have been very 
fortunate in being able to secure for our 
millers sufficient business for flour ex- 
port on behalf of the Scheme, in addi- 
tion to local requirements and private 
flour export, to enable them to grist full 
time throughout the year, three shifts a 
day. At present over-sea buyers are 
willing to pay more for wheat than for 
flour, and in some instances they do not 
want flour at all.” 

Continuing, the minister referred to 
the unsatisfactory position of the millers 
in the eastern states, and expressed the 
fear that very soon the Western Aus- 
tralian millers would have to rely for 
their gristing on their local flour needs, 
and on the limited flour business offering 
for private export. 


FLOUR FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


The corn trade sectional committee of 
the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce last 
week considered a cable message from 
the South African Chambers of Com- 
merce Congress alleging that B grade 
flour imported from Australia under 
government certificate was not edible. 
The matter was carefully investigated 
from the standpoint of South Australia, 
and it was resolved to send to South 
Africa a reply to the effect that inquiries 
had revealed that, except 100 tons of B 
grade, no millers in this state had con- 
tracted under government certificate. 

Commenting upon the complaints (re- 
ferred to in my previous letter), the Mel- 
bourne Argus states that, in the first 
place, South African buyers of B grade 
flour were fully cognizant of what they 
were purchasing, as parcel samples had 
been shipped to them before they: bought 
extensively. Furthermore, some of the 
contracts described the flour as second 
grade made from under quality treated 
B grade wheat, which would produce a 
dark flour. Possibly some _ contracts 
might have left it open to the shipper to 
export flour below the sample stipulated, 
but all flour had to undergo inspection, 
and the certificate was issued by the 
department of agriculture. At the time 
of the purchase, South Africa was clam- 
oring for flour, and was glad to obtain 
the Australian product of the quality 
referred to. 

Not long after these large purchases 
had been completed at a cost to the 
Union buyers of somewhere between £32 
and £37 per ton, according to the wheat 
price basis, Canada offered South Africa 
first grade flour at about £40 per ton, 
c.i.f. That was when the trouble began. 
The second quality Australian flour com- 
menced to arrive freely, and as there was 
an unfavorable market, fault, of course, 
was found. 


BREADSTUFFS MOVEMENTS 


Wheat and flour exports overseas from 
Australia last week were equivalent to 
536,320 bus of wheat. The outward 
movement is now practically confined to 
South Australia. The latest position, so 
far as the four exporting states are 
concerned, compared with the two im- 
mediately preceding exporting seasons, 
is as follows: 











WHEAT (BUS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919- 
S. Australia... 3,307,425 22,470,801 30,1 
Victoria ....s. 7,996,202 24,641,591 6,957,548 
i De Wha ane 4,641,460 11,562,247 94,048 
W. Australia... 1,267,468 3,314,258 5,797,093 








Totals 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 








1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

S. Australia ...... 58,667 83,585 64,276 
Liou, Sewers s 86,198 184,885 117,155 
N. South Wales.... 88,908 24,253 
West Australia 74,701 662 
TOtAlW sesecsirass 432,079 281,346 





NEGOTIATING FOR SALES OF NEW WHEAT 


The latest telegrams from Melbourne 
indicate that the negotiations for the sale 
of 300,000 tons of wheat to the Egyptian 
government out of the 1920-21 harvest 
have been advanced a further stage, but 
are not yet completed. It is pointed out 
that if the sale should take place at the 
reported price of 10s 6d per bu, the 
transaction will represent a turnover of 
nearly £6,000,000. Such a sale, naturally, 
would materially assist the government 
in assessing the amount of the first ad- 
vance to be made to the farmers on ac- 
count of their wheat. It will also be of 
great value to the millers, as it is pro- 
posed that of the total quantity of wheat 


sold to Egypt 260,000 tons shall be 
ground into flour in Australia. 

In addition to those referred to, nego- 
tiations are on foot for the sale overseas 
of other parcels of new wheat. It is 
hoped that these may realize at least 14s 
6d per bu, c.i.f., which is equal at the 
present high freight rates to about 11s 
f.o.b. 

An official statement respecting over- 
sea sales of wheat and flour on account 
of the whole of the exporting states 
shows that whereas, to the middle of 
March, the over-sea sales of wheat by the 
Australian Wheat Board averaged 8s 6d 
@8s 7d per bu f.o.b., the over-sea sales 
of wheat and flour since Jan. 1, 1920, 
effected by the board, together with sales 
to millers for private flour export, to 
Aug. 15, 1920, totaled 11,820,000 bus, and 
the proceeds, on an f.a.q. basis, amounted 
to £6,523,000, giving an average of near- 
ly 11%s per bu f.o.b. 

Included in these figures are profits on 
certain repurchases of wheat subsequent- 
ly made available to millers for flour 
export at increased prices; also premiums 
paid to the Wheat Board for permission 
to ship to destinations other than origi- 
nally intended. 

Cuartes J, Matrnews. 





MINIMUM WEIGHTS CONFERENCE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 6.—A _ con- 
ference of state regulatory commissions, 
shippers, carriers and others interested 
in and affected by the existing minimum 
weights on grains and grain products has 
been called by W. V. Hardie, director of 
traffic of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The conference will be held 
Nov. 15 in St. Louis. 

ixisting minimum weights on grain 
and grain products upon _ interstate 
traffic expire Dec. 31, 1920, the tariffs 
containing provisions that on Jan. 1, 
1921, the minimum weights in effect 
prior to Nov. 3, 1919, will again become 
effective. Minimum weights similar to 
those applicable upon interstate traffic 
now apply upon intrastate traffic in many 
states by action of state commissions. 

Applications have been received by the 
Commission from the carriers, some 
seeking authority to continue the pres- 
ent minimum weights indefinitely beyond 
Dec. 31 and others to re-establish a mini- 
mum weight of 60,000 Ibs on grain prod- 
ucts, and otherwise continue the present 
minima, Joun J. Marrinan. 





STANDARDIZATION OF CLOTH SACKS 
In a recent docket of the consolidated 
classification committee there was sub- 
mitted a proposal that cloth from which 
flour and meal sacks were manufactured 
should meet certain requirements as to 
tensile strength, etc., and that they should 
be of standard cut. 
consolidated classification committee, on 
Aug. 28, this subject was discussed and 
the committee indicated that it would be 
included in a later docket for discussion. 
The consolidated classification committee 
submits the following proposals A and 
B as a basis for discussion at an early 
date. Millers are requested by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation to study these 
carefully and write their views promptly 
and fully to the Federation office, in or- 
der that they may be presented to the 
consolidated classification committee when 
the subject comes up for discussion. 
(A)—Proposed_ specifications for cotton 
shipping bags for flour, meal and feed, in 
domestic trade (recommendation by the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills). 
Tensile 
strength warp 
or filling 
Capacity of bags— not less than 
Under 10 lbs, flour or meal, bleached 


Te, | MEPRET TE OTIC T TCT rT 17% lbs 
10 lbs to 12 ibs, flour or meal, 

bleached or Drown ......eeeeeees 20 lbs 
Over 12 lbs to 25 lbs, flour or meal, 

bleached or brown .........se00+ 25 lbs 
Over 25 lbs to 50 Ibs, flour, bleached 

OF DPOWM 2c cc ccc ce Fecccccsccccss - 36 lbs 


Over 25 lbs to 50 lbs, meal, brown... 25 lbs 
Over 50 lbs to 75 lbs, meal, brown.. 35 lbs 
75 lbs to 100 Ibs, meal or feed, brown 35 lbs 
% bb! flour (96 lbs to 120 lbs), brown 45 lbs 
Over 120 lbs to 140 Ibs, flour, brown 55 lbs 
196 lbs to 220 lbs, flour, brown..... 75 lbs 

Tensile strength is to be determined by 
testing on a power-driven machine, both 
jaws of which shall be 2 inches wide at the 
back, and 1 inch wide in front, with pulling 
clamp travelling at a uniform rate of 12 
inches per minute. 

Test specimens of cloth shall be cut ap- 
proximately 2% inches in width, and clamped 
in the machine with an equal amount pro- 
jecting outside each jaw. The distance be- 
tween the jaws shall be 1 inch, and the test 
specimen between the jaws or clamps of the 
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testing machine shall be 1 inch, placed 
smoothly, without stretch. The samples 
shall be clamped in the jaws, with the 
threads to be tested parallel to the direction 
of the pull, and the cross threads perpendicu- 
lar to the line of the pull, with an equal 
number, and the identical threads in both 
top and bottom jaws. 

All tests shall be made under atmospheric 
conditions of a constant regain of approxi- 
mately 8% per cent of moisture for upland 
cotton, which is determined by a regain 
scale operated approximately as follows: 

Bone dry fabrics hung on racks, and sub- 
jected to the atmospheric condition of the 
testing room, shall gain in weight 8% per 
cent. 

A number of tests of each fabric shall be 
made, but the average of the best two out 
of three taken as the strength of the fabric. 

No test shall be considered in which there 
is evidence of equal tension on the threads 
under test, which is indicated by the broken 
specimen, 

(B)—Proposed_ specifications for cotton 
shipping bags for flour and meal in domestic 
trade: 


rc) 
} 
We 

§ $5 gc 
s3 #6 ES 
Ee %~ 8s 
au Sn S50 
S$ 33 &8 
a oS a 
Size of bag— In Yd In Lbs 
%-bbl (96-98-lb) brown.. 37 4.00 42 40 
%-bbl (48-50-lb) brown.. 31 5.00 33 30 
%y-bbl (24-25-lb) brown... 27 7.60 26 20 
%-bbl (48-50-lb) bleached 32 6.25 33 =*30 
%-bbl (24-25-lb) bleached 27 9.50 26 *20 
Width of Goods.—The widths specified 


above refer to the width of the cloth as it 
comes from the looms before being calen- 
dered or bleached. 

Cuts of Bags.—The cuts specified above 
refer to the cuts of bags to be closed by 
hand. Bags closed by machine may be cut 
one inch less or may be made of goods one 
inch narrower than the sizes specified for 
hand-closed bags. 

Tensile Strength.—Tensile strength is to 
be determined by the so-called “grab meth- 
od’”’ on a power-driven machine, both jaws 
of which shall be two inches wide at the 
back and one inch wide in front, with pull- 
ing clamp travelling at a uniform rate of 
2% inches per minute. The test specimens 
of cloth shall be five inches long by two 
inches wide. On each test specimen pencil 
lines shall be drawn along the threads 
lengthwise and one half inch from each 
edge so that one inch of fabric will be be- 
tween them; then pencil lines shall be drawn 
along the threads crosswise and one inch 
apart in the center of the specimen. The 
specimens thus prepared shall be securely 
clamped in the jaws of the machine with 
the threads to be tested parallel to the di- 
rection of the pull and the cross threads 
perpendicular to the line of pull. The length 
of the test specimen between the jaws or 
clamps of the testing machine shall be one 
inch. All tests shall be made under ap- 
proximately standard atmospheric condi- 
tions; relative humidity 65 degrees, at a 
temperature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
strengths specified above are the minimum 
strengths for both warp and filling. ‘‘Mini- 
mum Strength” shall in each case be consid- 
ered the average of three tests, each of 
which shall comprise a different set of yarns 
in the same sample. 

*These figures apply to the tensile strength 
of the bleached or finished, not the gray, 
goods, 


In addition to specifications, a _ re- 
quirement that bag makers’ certificate 
must be imprinted on the container will 
also be made a part of the proposal. 


MICHIGAN BAKERS MEET 


S. D. Berdan, of Bay City, Elected President 
—Resolution Favoring Standard 
Weight Bread Adopted 

Granp Rapins, Micu., Nov. 6.—At the 
annual convention of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, held here 
Wednesday and Thursday, officers elected 
for the year were: president, S. D. Ber- 
dan, Bay City; vice president, E. Aik- 
man, Port Huron; secretary, W. C. Jones, 
Flint; treasurer, Alex Hornkohl, Manis- 
tee. Directors: William Mueller, Mus- 
kegon, O. E. Rasmus, Kalamazoo, Wel- 
don Smith, Allegan, A. B. Wilmink, 
Grand Rapids. 

Papers were read by Harry Snyder, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, on “Characteristics of Flour 
from the 1920 Wheat Crop,” and John 
M. Hartley, Chicago, on “Figuring Ex- 
penses in a Retail Bakery.” They aroused 
great interest and much discussion. 

President E. D. Strain, Battle Creek, 
in his annual address reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the association during recent 
years, and commended the work accom- 
plished by the American Association of 
the Baking Industry and the American 
Institute of Baking in 1920. He urged 
the manufacturing of quality products 
consistent with a living profit. 

The association adopted a resolution 
favoring standard weight bread. A ban- 
quet was held at the Pantlind Hotel 
last evening, the attendance numbering 
about 170. A. S. Purves. 
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AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 


The publisher has called William Dean 
Howells’ anthology of short fiction “The 
Great Modern American Stories”; at 
least it is to be hoped that this title is 
merely the publisher’s more or less par- 
donable flare for advertising, for it is 
extremely doubtful if any critic could be 
found, lay or professional, who would 
agree upon the propriety of such a cap- 
tion. The collection unquestionably con- 
tains some of the great American short 
stories, and most of them are undeniably 
good, but acquiescence pauses when it 
comes to accepting the dictum that the 
24 tales comprising the anthology are all 
that deserve the distinction. 

Probably, however, Mr. Howells has 
come nearer to attaining the ideal collec- 
tion than any of the other numerous com- 
pilers of similar volumes. He allowed 
himself to be governed, of course, by his 
personal preference, rather than by his 
estimate of the collective judgment of 
the literary world, and he faced an eco- 
nomic handicap, the copyright: this he 
confesses in his introduction, explaining 
that, since he was not allowed to take 
“Marjorie Daw,” he_ selected “Mlle. 
Olympe Zabriski” as Aldrich’s second best 
story. Doubtless there were other covet- 
ed first choices that were forbidden to 
his purposes by austere publishers unwill- 
ing to lose the cream of their copyright 
chattels. 

Such difficulties, however, do not ex- 
plain his omission of anything by O. 
Henry, who is understood to be regarded 
by Mr. Howells as scarcely more than a 
passing fad. H. C. Bunner also is ab- 
sent from his pages, but fortunately 
Bret Harte is there, side by side with 
Henry James. There is something for 
every taste within the book, except per- 
haps for the depraved taste of those who 
are nourished by nothing but sensation, 
as can be observed from the mere list of 
titles. These include Mark Twain’s “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County”; Henry James’s “The Passionate 
Pilgrim”; Bret Harte’s “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat’; Hamlin Garland’s “The 
Return of a Private’; Mary Wilkins’ 
“The Revolt of Mother”; Joel Chandler 
Harris’ “Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and the 
Tar Baby”; G. W. Cable’s “Jean-Ah 
Poquelin”; Sarah Orne Jewett’s “The 
Courting of Sister Wisby,” and Theodore 
Dreiser’s “The Lost Phoebe.” 

“Effie Whittlesy” is Mr. 
choice from George Ade, rather than one 
of the slang fables, and equally char- 
acteristic is the choice of Frank Stock- 
ton’s “The Christmas Wreck” rather than 
the better known “The Lady or the 
Tiger.” There can be no quarrel with 
the latter, however; it is a tale familiar 
to readers of The Northwestern Miller, 
in the columns of which it first appeared 
many years ago, the companion piece of 
many another bit of fiction by writers of 
established reputation, recently reprinted 
in “The Miller’s Holiday” collection. 

The two dozen tales in Mr. Howells’ 
book well repay re-reading, and no less 
entertaining will be found his leisurely 
and reminiscent introduction, which is a 
masterpiece of charming and flexible 
style. 

“The Great Modern American Stories,” an 
anthology by William Dean Howells; Boni 


& Liveright, New York; $2.50 net. 
* * 


HUMAN AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


Plenty of advice on the subject of 
human and industrial efficiency has been 
written, but perhaps another book will 
not be found amiss, particularly since its 
aim is to bring together a summary of 
this wide field for the busy man. The 
author explains that his purpose has 
been, not to produce a treatise academic 
or scientific in character, but to map out 
only the broad outlines. The reader 


therefore can be assured that he will not 
be troubled with the vocabulary of the 
psychological laboratory. 

“Realizing that the industrial equa- 
tion will be solved by practical rather 


Howells’ © 


than theoretical men,” the author states 

in his introduction, “the object of the 

book is to indicate to the busy executive 
mind where the chief difficulties in indus- 
trial life exist and to offer various sug- 
gestions how they may be satisfactorily 
solved to the benefit of the worker in the 
first place, and the peace of mind of both 
the business administrator and organizer.” 

Much of the material contained in the 
volume was used in a series of lectures 
delivered by the author in the School of 

Economics, University of London, be- 

fore a class containing more than 100 of- 

ficers of the American Expeditionary 

Forces. 

“Human and Industrial Efficiency,” by Hen- 
ry Chellew; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

* * 
RHYMES OF A CHILD'S WORLD 
There is a very small but delightful 
collection of children’s rhymes in Miriam 

Clark Potter’s recent volume, dedicated 

“To my mother and father 
Who always had time 

To waive grown-up matters 
And read a small rhyme: 


“Whose hearts ever held 
Through the flight of the years 
A soft understanding 
Of small joys and tears.” 

Mother and father will find as much 
pleasure in these verses of Mrs. Potter’s 
as will the younger children. Though 
they are intimate reflections of child phil- 
osophy and juvenile observations upon 
theirs and the grown-up world about 
them, the rhymes will attract readers of 
all ages. The book is well printed, and 
is illustrated profusely with drawings by 
Ruth Fuller Stevens, some of them in 
color. 

“Rhymes of a Child’s World,” by Miriam 

Clark Potter; Four Seas Co., Boston, 

e « 


RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY 


Many school children of the present 
day, to say nothing of adults, know far 
more about the early history of their 
country than they do of the story of re- 
cent years. For the bridging of this 
educational gap Mr. Haworth’s new his- 
torical work, “The United States in Our 
Own Times,” should prove extremely 
valuable. As the readers of his previous 
books may well expect, this one is a 
brilliant narrative. At the same time it 
is the product of a scientific historian, 
whose precise and authoritative research 
work has taken nothing from its attrac- 
tiveness as a story. ‘The reader need not 
be told, of course, that the period it cov- 
ers, namely, 1865 to 1920, with the ex- 
ception of the Civil War, of which it de- 
scribes only the aftermath, is the most 
momentous in the life of the country. 
The author has devoted a large share of 
space to social and industrial questions, 
but has been careful to guard against 
going too far in that direction. He has 
kept clearly in mind a principle that 
many historians have not clearly under- 
stood, namely, that history is made by 
men and not by abstractions. The gen- 
eral style and appearance of the book is 
that of a text for students’ use. 

“The United States in Our Own Times,” by 

Paul L, Haworth; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York; $2.25 net, 





Books Received 


“The Abandoned Farmers,” by Irvin S. 
Cobb; George H. Doran Co., New York; $3 
net. 

“Farm and Garden Tractors,” by A. Fred- 
erick Collins; Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York; $2.25 net. 

“The Garden of the Plynck,” stories for 
children, by Karle Wilson Baker; Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. 

“When Buffalo Ran,’’ a story of Indian 
life, by George Bird Grinnell; Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven; $2.50 net. 

“More Truth Than Poetry,’ verses by 
James J. Montague; George H. Doran Co., 
New York. 

“Brite and Fair,’’ a story, by Henry A, 
Shute; Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York; $1.90 net, 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











“Mr. Blowster came very near bring- 
ing on a stroke of apoplexy the other 
day.” 

“How so?” 

“His automobile engine stalled when 
he was giving the Rev. Dr. Fourthly a 
lift. Mr. Blowster was as mad as a 
hornet, but he couldn’t say anything 
stronger than ‘tut! tut?” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald 
* * 

Mrs. Styles (from the tonneau of her 
automobile): “James!” 

James: “Yes, ma’am.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t go so fast over 
the rough places. You nearly pitched me 
out a minute ago.” 

“But, ma’am, why don’t you hold on 
to your husband?” 

“My husband? Goodness, James! He 
went out 15 minutes ago!” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 


“Your dog buries an unusual number 
of bones.” 

“The wise canine knows that meat is 
getting higher every day.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

Fight Promoter (angrily): “Go on and 
fight. I thought you told me you didn’t 
know when you were licked.” 

Sambo (declining to rise): “Ah said 
it. But that bad man’s right arm is a 
regular old tree of knowledge.”—Judge. 

+ ~ 

Hot and heavy the argument was run- 
ning about the stove in the village gro- 
cery. One youth of tender years was 
waxing particularly discursive. 

“Huh!” he ejaculated. “Took you two 
years to finish up the war after the 
French and British had got it started. 
Lemme tell you if the S.A.T.C. I be- 
longed to had been over there we’d have 
wound it up in short order.” 

“IT guess you’re right, buddy,” re- 
turned an ex-overseas man mildly. “The 
kaiser said he was willing to fight women 
and murder babies, but when he saw the 
S.A.T.C. he’d of drawn the line sure.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

An Australian dignitary was being en- 
tertained by New York society. For 
what seemed to be endless nights he was 
dragged through the intricacies of the 
pigeon walk, the fox trot, the camel limp 
and the rest. At last came his day of 
departure. 

“Please, madame,” he implored of his 
late hostess as they parted at the gang- 
plank, “don’t ever come to Australia.” 

“But, wh-wh-why not?” gasped that 
surprised and offended lady. 

“Because,” answered the Australian, 
wiping his brow, “I don’t want you ever 
to see a kangaroo at play.” 

—New York Sun. 


’ 


* ~ 

First Liar: “Pretty warm today.” 

Second Liar: “Warm? Say, boy, it 
was so warm that a while ago I saw a 
dog chasing a cat, and they were both 
walking.” 

First Liar: “That’s funny. I saw the 
same dog and cat a while later, only 
they both had sat down a while to rest.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* + 
THE DISTRUSTFUL BRIDE 


Chlorine, the dusky queen of the 
kitchen, showed up at the receiving 
teller’s booth with an air of determina- 
tion on her midnight features, 

“Ah wants you should take care of dis 
yeah cash fo’ a while,’ she remarked, 
planking down her savings of several 
years. 

“Why, Chlorine,” ejaculated the teller, 
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who knew her of old, “I thought yoy 
always said you’d never trust the bank» 

“Dat’s all right, dat’s all right, hut de 
circumferences surroundin’ de matter 
makes me change mah mind. Yo" ge. 
I’se gwine get married an’ Ah don’t want 
dat much money round de house with no 
strange cullud man on de premises.” 

—American Legion W eckiy 
* #* : 
THE BULLSEYE SHAVE 

The barber of a homeward-boung 
transport was trying to impress his go). 
dier-assistant that it was no cinch to 
shave a man whenever the five-inch gup, 
mounted directly overhead, wen! jnty 
action. But the doughboy refused to bp 
impressed. 

“Buddy,” he said, calmly scraping the 
face of a squirming victim, “shavin’ , 
guy where them things start from ain't 
nothin’, but it takes nerve when you gotta 
shave ’em where they finish.” 

—American Legion Weekly, 
+ * 

Humpty (feigning illness): “Can yoy 
direct me to a doctor?” : 

Dumpty: “There’s none around here. 
but I think I have a little hoocl) on my 
hip.” - Jude. 

* * P 

He: “Yes, I certainly like good food, 
and always look forward to the next 
meal.” 

She: “Why don’t you talk of higher 
things once in a while?” 

He: “But, my dear, what is higher 
than food?” Life. 

* * 

A reader of the Register living ip 
Boston received a letter from a relative 
in the South in which he twitted the New 
Englander with this: “I see you have a 
Ponzi Asinorum in your classic commu- 
nity.”—The Christian Register (Boston), 


* * 
A jury recently met to inquire into a 
‘ase of suicide. After sitting throughout 


the evidence the 12 men retired, and 
after deliberating returned with the fol- 
lowing verdict: “The jury are all of one 
mind—temporarily insane.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 
* * 


“The Lord was certainly good to us 
hired men,” said one of Farmer Fumble- 
gate’s servitors. 

“Making us so’s we could work?” asked 
his associate in sloth. 

“Nope! Making us so’s we could set 
down.” Judge. 

* v 


Wee Donald Angus: 
99> 


what time wull it be? 
Literal Gentleman: “When?” 


“Please, sirt, 


Punch 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this 4d 
partment is 20 cents per line (se\ words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a sit 
advertisements of Situations Want Ww 
accepted at one-half the above rat 
per line (seven words to the line); 1imum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will ! 
serted at the line rate, but will ! 
for at the rate of $3 per column 

Only advertisements entitled to Spec! 
Notice classification will be ac« ed fol 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this hea 
transient and the advertisers’ res] 
is not necessarily vouched for by 7 
western Miller. 











Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 


in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—BY NORTHWESTERN MILI 


an experienced flour salesman 
consin; prefer man with ac i 
among the trade; this is a sp lid 





portunity. Address 3714, care 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, ‘ 
WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERINCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, w vot 
stands cabling and handling of ee 
to England and the Continent; referencts 
required, Address 3628, care thwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
WANTED—A CAPABLE FEED SALESMAN 
familiar with Wisconsin or Michigan ‘a 


ritory; an excellent opportunity a. 
right man; this is a new company and ho 
make attractive proposition to one a 
can produce results, Address 3691, ca 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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November 10, 1920 


WANTED—CHIEF ENGINEER AT ONCE, 
steady employment, good wages. Address 
3716, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





KANSAS SALESMAN WANTED 


Western Kansas mill in best Turkey 
wheat district has opening for first- 
class man to cover Kansas trade; 
will be no difficulty agreeing on 
salary or commission basis with 
right man; give full particulars 
about yourself. Address 700, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





STENOGRA- 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
pher; one familiar with flour milling pre- 
ferred; state experience, education, age 


and salary expected in first letter. Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


—_ 





WANTED, MILL MANAGER 
Man who can take charge of 
500-bbl mill and show good re- 
sults; mill has always been suc- 
cessful, located in middle west 
and offers splendid opportunity 
to right man. Address 3708, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN; A 


large Indiana mill has opening in southern 
territory to sell soft and hard wheat flours 
to wholesale jobbers and bakers; good op- 
portunity for the right man; please give 
fullest possible information concerning ex- 
perience and sales record in first letter. 
30x 468, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST WANTED 
to take charge of our new, perfectly 
equipped mill laboratory; complete analy- 
sis of flours and feeds and baking tests 
made; accuracy and honesty in work is 
essential; nothing but first-class chemist 
and one accustomed to routine work of 
chemical laboratory will be considered. 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 


$1,000 cash or more can arrange to buy 
a complete 50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete,—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment; local 
yeople wish to interest a practical miller 
and will give the right man liberal sup- 
port and the chance of his life; North 
Dakota location, plenty of the best spring 
wheat; this is a genuine opportunity for a 
man with experience and a good record. 
Address 8731, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 

















AS OFFICE MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 

manager or salesman; eight years’ ac- 
counting and one year’s selling experience; 
age 31; business college education; A-1 
references; could invest $5,000 in stock if 
desirable. Address 3718, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 500 
bls, or second in larger; am 46 years of 





age and married; fair millwright; have 
own tools; will guarantee results; am head 
m r in 300-bbl mill at present, but wish 
to change. Address 3672, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL 


from 400 to 1,000 bbls capacity; have 14 
years’ experience in small and large mills 
and am not afraid of work; age 28; state 
particulars in first letter; can give good 
references. Address F, J. W., 3705, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS SALESMAN OR OFFICE EXECUTIVE; 
ears’ experience, 10 years as salesman; 

can introduce your flour any district, In- 
diana to New England, providing can talk 
quality and talk it honestly; advise what 
penings you have; references. Address 
3728, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 





CONNECTION 





DESIRED WITH MILL 
willing to offer warehouse proposition to 
cover trade northern Ohio, western Penn- 
Sylvania; long experience milling business; 
perfectly capable establishing good brand; 


let's talk it over, may find ideas valuable; 
Address 3727, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


references, 





MANAGER—YOUNG MAN POS- 
‘ s in a high degree all necessary re- 
quirements for filling position of sales 
manager offers his services to good mill; 
iid consider assistant’s position if 
ince for advancement is good; full par- 
iculars upon request. Address 3725, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDING MILLWRIGHT OR 
Plant engineer; experienced with all makes 
of leading mill machinery and construc- 
tion; practical experience in electrical 
equipments; have been employed by large 
western firm the past six years in the 
above capacity; satisfactory reference fur- 
nished, Address 3688, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN- 
tendent wants connection with good con- 
cern; mill must be modern or willing to 
make it modern; prefer Montana, Idaho 
or anywhere else where there is demand 
for good results; please mention salary 
and full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress “Competent,” 3676, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED FOR NEW ENGLAND TERRI- 
tory on commission basis, good rye and 
corn account, also soft winter; prefer New 
York state; best of references. Address 
3701, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the car buying trade 
throughout New England, wishes to con- 
nect with a northwestern or southwestern 
mill making quality flour. Address 3702, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN OF PROVED ABILITY IN 
charge of fine 3,500-bbl mill will be open 
for a position as superintendent of a large 
milling company around Jan, 1; closest in- 
vestigation invited and asked for. Address 
3719, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A MILL SUPERINTENDENT, FULLY COM- 
petent to take charge of a 1,000- to 5,000- 
bbl plant, is desirous of making a change 
of location; has had both hard and soft 
wheat experience and can guarantee re- 
sults; present operations hampered by lack 
of capital; wants permanent location with 
progressive firm, Address 3711, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A MODERN 60-BBL FLOUR 


mill, Wolf system, in hard spring wheat 
belt in northeastern Montana; mill almost 
new; steam plant. For terms and prices 
write to Lars Linn, Dagmar, Mont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








TWO-PAIR-HIGH FEED MILLS FOR SALE 


—One 9x30 Strong-Scott, caliper about 8%, 
rebuilt, price $450; one 9x24 Strong-Scott, 
two extra pairs of rolls, all caliper 8% or 
better, $375; one 9x18 Barnard & Leas, 
good caliper, $250; one 9x18 Wolf, caliper 
8%, one extra pair of rolls, $250; one 
single 6x9 Allis post roll, one extra pair 
of rolls, $95. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ONE 





AS MANAGER OF 5600-BBL MILL BY EX- 
perienced railroad and mill man; under- 
stand fully traffic, rates, milling-in-transit, 
claims and transportation matters, also 
cost accounting and bookkeeping, with a 
general knowledge of the manufacturing 
end; details past experience furnished to 
those interested; prefer Northwest. Ad- 
dress 3663, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER WITH SMALL MILL 
or assistant sales manager of larger mill, 
by young man, 30, married, family, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota graduate; five years’ 
experience handling flour sales in office, 
three months selling flour on road; now 
acting sales manager 3,000-bbl mill; am 
producing results with present connection, 
and can furnish excellent references; best 
of reasons for desiring change. Address 
3712, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SUPERINTENDENT, THOROUGHLY CON- 
versant with modern milling and who has 
had full charge of a 2,300-bbl spring 
wheat and 350-bbl rye mill, on account of 
changing conditions, is open to consider 
a new position; he is fully competent to 
handle a 5,000-bbl mill and is familiar 
with modern milling practices; has been 
with his present company 14 years; is 48 
years old and married; any concern having 
an opening for an unusually high-grade 
man would do well to correspond with 
3726, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A LARGE THREE- 
story mill building in city of 6,000 
inhabitants; center of prosperous 
farming and stock country; four 
lines of railroad; cheap electric 
power; excellent location for flour 
mill. Address P. O. Box 631, Rapid 
City, S. D. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


175-bbl mill in excellent condi- 
tion, ironclad frame building 
with 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection. Mill is well equipped, 
has good local trade as well as 
established 


Plenty of wagon wheat for mill- 


outside business. 
ing; good town with schools and 
churches. This is a good mill 

and a well established business, 

the only reason the owners have 

for selling being that they plan 

to go into milling in a larger 

way. Will make attractive price © 
Address 692, 

care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 


for quick sale. 





FOR SALE—A WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
flour mill within the city of Canton, Ohio; 
water power; all new machinery; can be 
bought at a very low price. For particu- 
lars address the O. C, Barber Allied In- 
— Co., 308 Vicary Building, Canton, 

o. 





ONE 75 H-P WM. BROS HIGH 
pressure boiler; one water heater and 
boiler pump; one nearly new smokestack, 
12 gauge, 26-in, 40 ft long. Address 3720, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

50 H-P AMERICAN 
horizontal steam engine; this engine has 
been run very little, and is in the best of 
condition, but we are obliged to sell, as 
the engine is too small for our use. 
Weyauwega Milling Co., Weyauwega, Wis. 


WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—MODERN, WELL EQUIPPED, 


thoroughly constructed flour blending 
plant located in Chicago;: building espe- 
cially equipped for blending, conditioning 
and storing flour of every grade; railroad 
and water facilities; correspondence con- 


fidential. Address ‘‘Blending Plant,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, 
Chicago. 





Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generat: rs — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your copy—N 


ZELNICKER n ST. LOUIS 


721 








The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 


8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing, 


We handle 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 


jGSDIN 
On 
ciavateas CO. 











Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


= 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON éacs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEALAFEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 

















The Most Expert Miller 


must have the results of modern Labor- 
atory tests to know well his wheat, flour 
and feeds. 
The Columbus Laboratories 
31 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








eign $6.75. 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books “Book of 
and ‘Milling Lessons’’ 75¢ each; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 


Receipts”’ 











ARE YOU USING 





THE NEW SANITARY 
PUNCTURE*°WATERPROOF 
: : 


T q \¥ 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE JAITE CO., JAITE, OHIO 





















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





FLOUR MILLERS 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 


Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
mill a more favorable location. 


SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 














PIRIT OF F ROGRE ) 





The best suction of any 





scourer made. 





Removes all dust and 


emove Flour Mill Appraisers 
dirt quickly. 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 





of 





Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 


Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 











Ete. 


We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 





Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


U 
=” WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 


2 
Silver Creek, N. Y. * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = |) 


P| WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LOUIS a" 
fe . 











Registered in the 

ragemar United States and 

Foreign Countries 

Trade Mark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. Qomplete files registered 

Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














Announcement 
We wish to announce the opening of our southern sales office in the 


Fourth and First National Bank Building 


Telephone Main 3637 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


IN CHARGE OF 


MR. R. E. LEWIS 


By thus increasing our sales facilities, we hope to effect a still further 
improvement in service to our customers. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


MEVERELL L. Goop, Manager Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 








November 10, 1920 





THE WOLF 
“SUPER TYPE” 















There is service built into every part of the Wolf “Super 
- Type” Double Roller Mill. 


Where speed, economy and absolute dependability are 
essentials, the demand is for “Super Type” Double 
Roller Mills. 


Fire-Proof. 

Easy to start. 

Powerful in performance. 

Economical in use. 

Dependable at all times. 

Never on the repair list. 
A machine that stands the severest service, lives long and 
operates at a minimum of expense. These are qualities 
that make the Wolf “Super Type” Double Roller Mills 
so popular. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., U.S. A. 














Gruendler Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


<< 
x 


Put Appetite in 
Your Advertising 


—with high-class illustra- - 
tions in natural colors. 
They’ll sell flour. Let us 
tell you how they have 
sold it before for numer- 
ous mills. 





Buckbee Mears Company 
ST. PAUL MINN, 


Write for particulars 


900 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























Burrell Engineering and Construction Company 
1102-10 Webster Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 404 Scarritt Arcade 


Established 1897—Incorporated 1902 Kansas City, Mo. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Related Buildings 


















Superior Elevator Cups Increase Capacity. Free Discharge—High 
Speed or Low Speed. Full Information on Request. 


“eC SES 
L ‘ 
aie MACHINERY 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

















































